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ABSTRACT 

Five dimensions of a global perspective provide a 
broad framework around which a summer institute for teachers on the 
subject of global education was designed. The dimensions, which were 
selected to help transcend traditional political interpretations, 
include: (1) perspective consciousness; (2) state of the planet 
awareness; (3) cross-cultural awareness; (4) knowledge of global 
dynamics; and (5) awareness of human choices. An outline of the 
course is provided in the form of a course proposal featuring the 
course description, objectives, proposed teaching methods, basic 
requirements, and evaluation procedures and including lists of texts, 
supplementary readings, audiovisual materials, and organizational 
sources of information. Perspectives and perceptions, global 
security, economic and human development, and the environment 
comprise the four suggested study units, and a section is included 
which contains sample daily classroom activities. Specific 
monographs, films, simulations, discussion questions, and learning 
exercises, along with 31 worksheets which can be used in conjunction 
with selected activities, are included. Journal articles and 
documents, both supporting and illustrating the need for global 
education, are appended. (JHP) 
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GLOBAL LEARNING TEACHER EDUCATION MANUAL 
A Model Inservice or Graduate Course 



^'Without teachers whose own knowledge and attitudes are in 
tune with the demands of world society. . .there is little 
chance that new perspectives can he introduced into the 
structure and content of modern education^ in the Vniicd 
States or anywhere else*" 

"The World and the American Teacher," 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 

"A wine cellar begins with one zKiisin* " 

Lebanese proverb 



Introduction 



This manual has evolved from Global Learning's ten years of work in the 
global education field. The course has been taught and refined 15 times in 
three universities (Seton Hall University, NJ; Georgia State University, 
Atlanta, GA; University of Toledo, OH), in two state teacher education colleges 
(Glassboro and Trenton State Colleges) and in three different school districts' 
inservice programs (Princeton, Pompton Lakes and Northern Valley Regional) - 
all with extremely positive participant evaluations. The course combines broad 
range of subject matter with a wide variety of teaching/learning strategies, 
all within an operational" model of active global educating/learning* 

The conceptual framework of the course comes from Robert G, Hanvey's "An 
Attainable Global Perspective," It is strongly recommended that persons pre- 
paring to conduct this program familiarize themselves with this paper. In 
summary, Hanvey suggests five over-arching dimensions of a global perspective 
which provide a broad framework around which to integrate the wide-ranging 
field of global education. These include: 

Dimension 1: Perspective Consciousness - the recognition of awareness on the 
part of the individual that he or she has a view of the world that is not 
universally shared, that this view of the world has been and continues tc be 
shaped by influences that often escape conscious detect*^ on, and that others 
have views of the world that are profoundly different from one's own. 

Dimension 2: "State of the Planet" Awareness - awareness of prevailing world 
conditions and developments, including emergent conditions and trends, such as 
population grow^^h, migrations, economic conditions, resources and physical 
environment, political developments, science and technology, law, health, 
inter-nation and intra-nation conflicts. 



Dimension 3; Croas-Cullural Awareness - awareness or the divei'tJiLy oi* 'idv.iH 
and practices to be found in humansocieties around the world, of how nuch 
ideas and practices compare, and including some limited recognition oi* liow 
the ideas nnd ways of ono^s own society might be viewed from other vcuilnf.o 
points* 

Dimension Knowledge of Global Dynamics - some modest comprehension of key 
traits and mechanisms of the world system, with emphasis on theories and con- 
cepts that may Increase Intelligent consciousness of global change. 

Dimension 5; Awareness of Human Choices - some awareness of the problems of 
choice confronting individuals, nations, and the human species as conscious nec^s 
and knowledge of the global system expands. 

The structure and activities of the course are based on this framework, 
"Part I: Perspective and Perception" combines the dimension of "perspective 
consciousness" with "cross-cultural awareness." Beginning the group's process 
with these dimensions greatly enhances openness to new perspectives on critical, 
controversial issues. It is our experience that such an approach helps to 
transcend the traditional political interpretations on the liberal-to-conservalive 
continuum. 

Each of the three sections in "Part II: Problems and Opportunities in a 
Global Age" seek to reinforce the alternative perspectives approach, state the 
"state of the planet" in terms of the issue, analyze the issue from a systems 
framework according to the "knowledge of global dynamics" dimension, and look at 
alternative futures or "human choices" in a problem-solving way. Thus, the 
course models a global perspective in the very way it approaches its own subject 
matter. By the end of the first week of the three week model, participants had 
generally accepted the global perspective framework, 

,The group process is greatly facilitated by the use of "light and livelies" 
when energy and interest levels start to wane, A "light and lively" is an 
activity that helps to wake people up, re-energize them, and is fun. It is 
significantly different from a "break" in that the latter generally loses the 
group for at least the period of time given for the break and requires the re- 
focusing of energy once the group has returned. There are many simple, coopera- 
tive activities or games that are useful as "light and livelies," It is rela- 
tively simple to get even sophisticated secondary teachers to engage in a little 
light heartedness under the guise that these activities would be appropriate for 
the elementary students, and thus let's try them. Sources of such activities 
include "For the Fun of It," which is also reprinted in A Manual on Nonviolence 
and Children , and The Friendly Classroom for a Small Planet , See below for 
ordering information. 

The body of this manual was originally written up as part of a two year 
ESEA Title IV-C project in the Princeton Regional Schools in 1980-82, In the 
first summer of that Global Education In-Service/Curriculum Development Pi'Oject, 
we conducted a three week summer institute, in which the first two 'weeks were 
focused on global education input and the third week began the development of 
curriculum modules for infusion into existing courses, primarily social studies. 
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foreign language and science. The second summer we repeated the rii*sL weok^is 
ac'LivlLIou, bul ?j|Ji'Ocid llio uocorid wook'ij aclivillcj uvor bolli week;; two and 
three, thereby allowing the participating teachers more time for developing 
their modulL'y, Thiy lliuing bctlcf allowed Vov the oojiipJolion oi* llio nioduU 
while also providing for approximately Ij hours of input per day in the Jast 
two weeks, 

A modified version of the course was taught in the Princeton Regional 
Schools' fall and spring inservice programs, which consisted of five half day 
sessions each. Another adaptation that worked very well involved four full 
days of inservice, two days one week and two the following week, in the Northern 
Valley Regional Schools in Bergen County, NJ, 

The ultimate beneficiaries of any inservice or graduate teacher preparation 
prograr must be our children, the students in the classroom. It is most encour*- 
aging, therefore, that the students who were taught the globally infused curriculum 
modules in the Princeton Regional Schools' project performed demonstrably better 
than control groups when tested for basic information about selected nations, 
globalmindedness versus ethnocentricity, a greater understanding of general social 
studies concepts and the abilities to analyze, synthesize and evaluate information. 

This course was taught four times in the sumrwer of 1982 in five and six day 
formats as part of a New Jersey Consortium for Global Education project funded in 
part by the U,S, Department of Education, The course outlines and proposal in the 
following section reflect minor revisions in activities made at that time. Work- 
sheets and readings for these revisions are included in the appropriate sections 
in the rear of this manual. 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION SUMMER INSTITUTE 
Course Proposal 



I, Course Description 

K-12 teachers and administrators will explore the meaning and signillcance 
of a global perspective for themselves and for their students. Combined 
with practical curriculum application, 

II. Specific Objectives 

Participants will be able to: 

!• Recognize non-global or ethnocentric statements and materials, 

2, Identify some of their own basic assumptions about cause-el*fect, 
interconnections of events and trends, human nature, the ability 
to resolve global problems, value judgments, worldview, 

3. Begin to analyze the world as an interrelated system, with many 
subsys terns • 

State alternative perspectives on the nature and consequences of 
at least three major global issues, viz,, global security, human 
and economic development, and the environment, 

5. Propose alternative options for the future for these major global 
issues, 

6, Communicate through a revised course of study a global perspective 
on their students' level of understanding and experience, 

III, Outline of the Course 

I, Perspective and Perception 

A. Clarification on an optimism-pessimism scale of one^s view toward 
the future of the human race and planet earth 

B. Cross-cultural awareness 

1. Perception and misperception of a "foreign'* culture 

2. Awareness of one's perspective as a perceptual filter 

3. Developing empathy across cultural boundaries 

C. Researching the linkages of "Your Community in the World and the 
World in Your Community" 

1, Economic interdependence 

2, Cultural interdependence 

3, Social interdependence 
Political interdependence 
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II, l^r'Oblcina and Opportunities in a Global Age 

A, Global Security: war, peace, conflict resolution 

1. The nature and state of the nuclear arms race 

2. Alternative approaches to national security in the nuclear age 

a. Deterrence through parity 

b. Counterforce 

c. Minimum deterrence 

dt Unilateral disarmament 
e. Independent initiatives 

3. Alternative futures teaching strategy: evaluating proposed 
solutions to the problems of the arms race 

^* Conflict and conflict resolution/management as an application 
of this concept area to elementary and secondary schools 

a. Quick decisions technique for generating alternative 
solutions 

b. Conflict Managemenc Skills from Human Development 
Training Institute 

c. Story completion 

d. Models for analyzing conflict in history 

B, Economic and Human Development 

1. The nature and causes of world hunger 

2. Confronting stereotypes of the poor 

3. Defining and clarifying human rights 

a. Wants/needs/rights/non-rights 

b. Universal Declaration of Human RL^hts 

i|. New International Economic Order 

5, Alternative futures teaching strategy: forecasting trends 

C, Environment 

1, The hydrological cycle within the ecological system 

2* The Law of the Sea 

3, Decision-making on "spaceship earth" 

Teach injg Methods 

A variety of learning activities will be employed, including: 
1, Values clarification exercises. 



^* Simula Lion S'^mQ3* 

3* Group process activities* 

^. Lectui^es, 

5* Class discussion, in plenary and in small groups, 

6, " Analysis of data sheets, graphs, written projections • 

7, Role playing, 

8, Audiovisuals, 

9» Communication and conflict resolution skills exercises, 

10, Assigned readings, 

11, Written evaluation of curriculum materials based on course content. 

12, Scenario writing, 

V, Basic Requirements for the Course 

Attendance at all six sessions is expected. 

Two written assignments are required. One is a reaction paper on the 
topic of the meaning and significance of a global perspective in education . 
The second is a major research project in order to develop a new curriculum 
unit with a global perspective, or to infuse an existing cour'se with a 
global perspective. These written assignments will account for 60% of the 
course evaluation. 

The former paper will be evaluated for its thoroughness, use of evidence in 
support of its conclusions, depth of analysis and grasp of basic concepts 
covered in the course. The latter will be evaluated in terms of the degree 
to vrtiich the basic course concepts are translated for the participants' 
grade level and subject area, originality and variety in teachirig methods. 

Participants will also be evaluated on their participation in class dis-- 
cussion and learning activities. Such participation will be evaluated in 
terms of its breadth and depth of understanding of assigned readings and 
presented materials, as well as in terms of its willingness to explore 
alternative perspectives. Such participation will account for kO% of the 
course evaluation, 

VI, Procedures for Evaluating Course 

Two evaluation procedures will be utilized. Daily group evaluations ar«e 
based on two questions: What was helpful about today's session? What 
improvements would you suggest for today's session? Secondly, a wr'itlen 
evaluation of the entire institute will be completed for each major 
activity by the last day of the institute, 

VII. Bibliography of Teachings* Learning Materials 

Given the need to be current, additional or alternative sources may 
be included in the following. 
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Toxta; Ancier*3Qn, Lee. Schooling and Citizenship in a Global A^c; An 
Exploration of the Mbaning and Significance of Global 
Education , Bloomington, Indiana: Mid-America Program for 
Global Perspectives in Educavlon. Social Studies Develop- 
ment Center, 1979. $6,00 

Hanvey, Robert G, An Attainable Global Perspective , New York; 
Center for Global Perspectives,. 1976, 

Supplementary Readings ; 

Alger, Chadwick F. and David C, Hoovler, You and Your Community in the 
World. Columbus, Ohio: Consortium for International Studies 
Education, 1978, 

Becker, James. Schooling for a Global Ap;e , New York: McGraw-Hill, 1979. 

Brandt, Willy, North-South; A Program for Survival , Cambridge, MA; 
MIT Press, 1980. 

"Children and the World; A Global Edu^^ation Curriculum Project for the 
Elementary School." Arlington, VA; National Association of 
Elementary School Principals, 1981. 

"Congressional Peace Through Strength Resolution," 1980 Republican Con- 
vention Platform." 

"Cross-cultural Understanding." Pamphlet, Association for International 
Practical Training, 217 American City Building, Columbia, MD PlO^Ml, 
1981, 

"Education with a World View," Principal . Arlington, VA; NAESP, 
Vol. 61, No. 2, Nov, 1981, pp,e-19. 

Friendly Classroom for a Small Planet , Children's Creative Response to 
Conflict Program. Wayne, NJ: Avery Publishing Group, Inc., 1978, 

"Global Education: Major Reform." Washington, DC: National School 
Boards Association, 1981. 

Hansen, Roger D. et al. U.S. Foreign Policy and the Third World Agenda 
1982 . NY: Praeger Pub., 1982. 

Hull, Edward T. The Silent Language . Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 
1973. 

Mack, John E. "Psychosocial Effects of the Nuclear Arms Race," The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. April 1981, pp, 18-23. 
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A Manual on Nonviolence and Children . Friends Peace Committee, IM'i Citorry 
Street, Fhila,, PA 19102, 

Mehlinger, Howard D. et al. Global Studies for American Schools . 
Washington, DC; NEA, n,d* 

New York State Education Department, "Education for a Global Per'spectivo: 
A Presentation to the Board of Regents." Center for International 
Programs and Comparative Studies, Dec, 1980, 

New York State Education Department. "Global Responsibility; 'llio Hole 
of the Foreign Language Teacher," Center for International Programs 
and Comparative Studies, 1981, 

Overcoming World Hunger; The Challenge Ahead ; Report of The Presidential 
Commission on World Hunger, Washington, DC; U,s, Government Printing 
Office, June 1980, 

Panofsky, Wolfgang K,H, "Science, Technology and the Arms Rece," Physics 
Today , June 1981, pp, 32-41, 

Sakharov, Andrei, "An Appeal," Parade Magazine , Summer 1982, 

Strength Throuj^^h Wisdom: A Critique of U,S, Capability ; A Report to the 
President from the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, Washington, DC; U,S, Government Printing 
Office, November 1979. 

"The State of the World Environment; Annual Report," United Nations 
Environment Programme, Nairobi, Kenya, 

"United Nations Universal D. :laration of Human Rights," 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, "Global Studies in Wisconsin 
Schools; Definitions and Directions," Sept, 1979, 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, "Goal Descriptors for Global 
Studies," Bulletin 0908, 1979, 



PUBLISHED SIMULATIONS AND AUDIO-VISUALS 

"BAFA BAFA" Simulation Simile II, 218 12th St,, P,0, Box 910, 

Del Mar, CA 9201^1 

"BALDICER" Simulation John Knox Press, 3^1 Ponce De Leone Ave,, NE, 

Atlanta, OA 30308 

"CAVE PEOPLE OF THE PHILIPPINES" produced by NBC-TV, Avaialble from 
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Films, Inc., ll^I^I Wilinottc » vo . , Wilinollc, 
IL 60091 

"ENDING HUNGER; IT'S P0SSI3LE; IT»S HAPPENING" Simulation, 

AFSC, 15 Rutherford PI,, NY, NY 10003 

"FOOD FIRST, PART I; WHY HUNGER" 

Institute for Food and Development Policy, 
2588 Mission St,, San Francisco, GA yilliO 

"GLOBAL FUTURES" Simulation 

Earthrise, Box 120, Annex Station, 
• Providence, RI 02901 

"HOW HUNGER HAPPENS" Films trips 

Teleketics, Franciscan Communication Center, 
1229 S, Santee St,, Los Angeles, CA 90015 

'THE LAST EPIDEMIC" Film 

The Resource Center for Non-Violence 
P.O, Box 2324, Santa Cruz, CA 95603 

"PARAISO" Film produced by Maryknoll, Maryknoll, NY 105^5 

"REMEMBER ME" Film produced by UNICEF, NY, NY 10017 

"SHARING GLOBAL RESOURCES" Slide/tape or filmstrip 

produced by NARMIC, American Friends Service 
Committee, 1501 Cherry St,, Philadelphia, 
PA 19102 

"TEACHING ABOUT SPACESHIP EARTH" Simulation 

Intercom Magazine . //71, 1972, 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc, 

218 E, 18 th Street, New York, NY 1000 3 

"THE WAR GAME" Film produced by BBC, available from Films, Inc, 



Selected References and Resources ; 
Resource Guides 

Myers, Donald W. Catalog of Resources on International Understanding , 
Austin, Texas 78701; Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, 
1982^ 

Urso, Ida, Teacher's Resource Manual on Worldmindedness ; An Annotated 
Bibliography of Curriculum Materials K-12 . Los Angeles: Curriculum 
Inquiry Center, Graduate School of Education, U,C,L,A,, 1981, 

O 1 Q 
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General 

Brown, Jeffreyt Coalition Bulldlnjj^ fo*" Global Perspectives; A Process and 
Resource Manual ♦ NJ Consortium for Global Education, Pidiiccton 
Regional Schools, Box 711, Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Collins, Ht Thomas and Sally Banks Zakariya. Getting Started in Global 
Education: A Primer for Principals and Teachers . Arlington, VA 
22209: National Association of Elementary School Principals, 1982. 

"Cross-cultural Learning in K-i2 Schools; Foreign Students as Resources*" 
(slide/tape presentation) Washington, DC 20009: National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs, i860 19th St., NW. 198?. 

Educating for Peace and Justice * A Manual for Teachers . Mary Beth 

Gallagher, James McGinnis, Kathleen R. McGinnis, Mary Ann McGivern 
and Luanne Schinzel, Institute for Education in Peace and Justice, 
2747 Rutger, St. Louis, MO 63104. 

"Global Education." Theory into Practice . Columbus, OH ^13210: College of 
Education, Ohio State University, 19^5 N. High St., Vol. XXI, No. 3, 
Summer 1982. 

Global Education: A Personal Experience (slide/tape & book). American 

Association of School Administrators, 1801 North Moore St., Arlington, 
VA 22209, 1982. 

Global Education: Support in Policy . Washington, DC 20007: National 
School Boards Association, 1055 Thomas Jefferson St., NW, 1980. 

Global Studies: An Inquiry Course for Senior High Schools and Continuing 
Education . Boonton, NJ 07005: Boonton High School, 1982. 

Global Studies: Grade 12 Honors Curriculum Guide . Raritan, NJ, Bridge- 
water-Raritan Regional School District, Div. of Curriculum and 
Instruction. 1983. 

Improving International Understanding: A School District Planning Guide . 

New Albany, IN: New Albany-Floyd Co. Consolidated School Corp., 1982. 

Internationalize Your School . National Association of Independent Schools, 
^ Liberty Square, Boston, MA 02109. 1977. $2.00. 

Overly, Norman V., et. al* Global Studies: Problems and Promises for 

Elementary Teachers ♦ Washington, DC, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1976. 
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lUchat'clyonf John M, Jr. Making Tb Happen: A Positivo Guide to the Pulut'o , 
Washington, DC 20035, US Association for Club of Rome, 17313 De Sales 
St., NW, 1982. 

Shane, Harold G, Curriculum Change Toward the 21st Century . Washirjglon, 
DC: NBA, 1977. 

World Eagle . 64 Washburn Avenue, Wellesley, MA 02121. 

(Monthly social studies resource and global perspective maps) 

World Press in Review , "News and Views from the Foreign Press." 2j0 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 101^9. ($16 annual magazine subscription) 



Key Developers and Suppliers of Curriculum and Resource Materials 



Animal Town Game Co. 
Cooperative Games 
P.O. Box 2002 
Santa Barbara, CA 93120 

Buckminster Fuller Institute 
World Resources Inventory 
3501 Market St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19101] 
215-387-5^00 

Center for International 
Teaching and Education 
60 East i\2nd Street 
New York, NY 10165 
212-972-9877 

Center for Science in the 
Public Interest 
1755 S. Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

Center for Teaching International 
Relations 

University of Denver 
Denver, CO 80208 
303-753-21126 

(Major distributor of teacher- 
made K-12 materials) 



Charles F, Kettering Foundation 
School Improvement through Global 
Education 

5335 Far Hills Avenue 
Dayton, OH i\5^\29 

Consortium for International Business 
Education, Pacific Lutheran University 
Tacoma, WA 98^m 

(Sample international business modules 
available) 

Cooperative Learning Center 
College of Education 

330 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, MN 55^55 

Council on Interracial Books 

18^11 Broadway 

New York, NY 10023 

Council on Learning 

271 North Avenue 

New Rochelle, NY 10801 

(7 Volume World in the Curriculum Series 

for college*/ 
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miC CHRSS 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 
303-^92-3^13^ 

(Clearinghouse for Social Studies 
Education) 

Family Pastimes/Cooperative Games 
R.R. 

Perth, Ontario, Canada K7H 3C6 
613-267-^819 

In New Jersey: Margaret Inglese 
13^ North Main Street 
Milltown, NJ 08850 
201-828-0911 

Global Development Studies Institute 
Millbrook School 
Millbrook, NY 125^5 

Global Learning Software 
l|0 South Fullerton Avenue 
Montclair, NJ 07042 
(Cooperative computer games) 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc, 
218 East 18th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
212-475-0850 

(Publishes, Access, the crucial 
Information Exchange Network 
Newsletter, The Global Yellow Pages ; 
A Resource Directory > and Intercom 
magazine* 

Learning Resources in International 
Studies 

777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 

Mershon Center 
Ohio State University 
199 West 10th Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43201 
(Pioneers of the community in the 
world movement) 



Mid-America Program for Global 

Perspectives in Education 

Social Studies Development Center 

Indiana University 

513 North Park 

Bloomington, IN 47401 

Office of International Education 
U,S, Depar'tinent of Education 
Washington, D*C, 20202 

Population Reference Bureau, Inc, 
1337 Connecticut Ave,, NW 
Washington, DX. 20036 

Simile II 
218 12th Street 
Del Mar, CA 92014 
(Simulation games) 

Social Studies School Service 
Global Education Catalogue 
10,000 Culver Blvd., Dept, Y 
P.O. Box 802 
Culver City, CA 90230 

Ihe Stanley Foundation 

Stanley Building 

Muscatine, Iowa 53761 

(Sponsors conferences and publishes 

occasional papers on global issues) 

The World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia 

John Wanaroaker Store, 3rd Floor GaUery 
13th and Market Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
215-56 3-5363 

Ihe World Bank 
1818 H Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20433 
202-477-1234 

UNESCO Unipub 

345 Park Avenue South 

New York, NY 10010 

(Publishes UNESCO Courier magazine, 

International Schools Project, and 

books ) 
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U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
331 East 38th Street 
New York, NY 10016 
212-686-5522 

World Without War Publications 
^21 S. Wabash Ave., 2nd Floor 
Chicago, IL 6060D 
312-66 3- '1250 

WorldWatch Institute 
1776 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(Publishes "WorldWatch Papers") 



1^^^ PRINCETON REGIONAL. SCHOOL.S 

VALLEY ROAD ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
BOX 711. PRINCETON. NEW JERSEY 08540 609-924-5C00 

GLOBAL EDUCATION IN-SERVICE AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

OUTLINE OF SUWER INSTITUTE 

I. Perspective and Perception 

II. Problems and Opportunities in a Global Age 

A. Content Areas 

1. Global Security 

2. Economic and Human Development 

3. Environment 

B. Method: Modeling a Global Perspective 

1. Trends/Problems 

2. Alternative Perspectives 

3. Alternative Futures and Human Choices 

III. Curriculum Development 

A. Sequence 

B. Scope - Social Studies Concepts 

1. Interdependence 

2. Environment 

3. Community 

4. Culture 

5. Change 

6. Humanness 

C. Pilot Units 
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Princeton- Regionffl Schoots 
GLOBAL EDUCATION INSERVICE AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 
• • * August n - 29, 1980 

Texts: Anderson, Lee. Schooling and Citizenship in a Global Age . Blooming ton, 
Mid-America Program for Global Perspectives in Education. Social Studies 
Development Center, 1979. 

Hanvey, Robert. "An Attainable Global Perspective." New York:Center 
for War/Peace Studies, n.d. 

PART I; PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION ■ 



Day 1 
Monday* 
August 11 



Day 2 
Tuesday 
August 12 



Day 3 
Wednesday 
August 13 



Activities 

Orientation and overview 
Introductions 

Pre-test of participants far validation requirements 
Break 

Views of the future exercise 

Brainstorm: Global Education 

Elements of a definition - toward an operational definition 
Problem areas, to be noted and explored in this Institute 

Global Status Poll 

Lunch 

Simulation: • "Bafa Bafa" 
Evaluation 

Assignment: Anderson, Chapter 3 
Activities 

Princeton in. the World, the World in Princeton ' 
Overview 

Research in coftmunity 
Sharing- results 
Evaluation 

Assignment: Hanvey, "An Attainable Global Perspective" 
Activities • 

Discussion' and applications of article 
Lunch 



PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
A. GLOBAL SECURITY ' 

Activities 

Film and discussion "The War Game" 
■ Evaluation 



c 
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Day 4 
Thursday 
August 14 



Day 5 
Friday, 
August 15 



Day 6 
Monday 
August 18 



Day 7 
Tuesday 
August 19 



Day 8 
Wednesday 
August 20 
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Assignment: Anderson, Chapter 4 
Activities 

Discussion of assignment 
Alternative approaches to national security 
Evaluating proposed solutions exercise 
Lunch 

Human nature/nurture debate 

Films and discussion - "Cave People of the Philippines" 

"Interview with My Lai Veterans" 
Evaluation 

"Assignment: Chapter 7 
Activities 

Simulation - "Intervention" 
Conflict management and resolution 
Lunch 

Evaluate curriculum and resource materials, re. global security 
Evaluation 

B. ECONOMIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT " 

■ Assignment: Chapter 5 
Activities 

Simulation - "Baldicer" 
Lunch 

Alternative perspectives on the world food supply 

"Food: The Economics of Survival" 

"Food First" 
Evaluation 

Assignment: Chapter 5 and "Coffee, the Rules of the Game, and You" 
(handout) 

Activities ■ 

Simulation - "Global Futures" 
Lunch 

Film and discussion - "Paraiso" 
. Coffee exercise 
Evaluation 

Assignment: Chapter 8 
Activities 

New International Economic Order 

Slide/tape - "Sharing Global Resources" 
"Forecasts for the Year 2000" exercise 

Lunch ^ 
Evaluate curriculum and resources re. economic and human deveiopmf^ 

■ Evaluation 

20 
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Day 9 
Thursday 
August 21 



Day 10 » 

Friday 
August 22 



C. ENVIRONMENT 

Assignment: Chapter 9 and "Environment ana Technology" (handout) 
Activities 

Envirpnmental Interdependence 

Slide/ tape - "Monitoring Earth Resource from Space 

Lunch 

Simulation - "Spaceship/Earth" 
Evaluation 

Assignment: Chapter 10 
Activities 

Discussion of assignment 
Law of the Sea 

"Brainstorming the Year 2010" exercise 
Lunch 

Evaluate curriculum re. environment 
Evaluation 



PART III; CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Day 1.1 
f-tonday 
August 25 



Day 12 
Tuesday 
August 26 



Day 13 - 
15 

VIednesday 
Fri day 
August 27- 



Assignment; Chapters 1, 2, 11 
Activities 

Reaching consensus "on definition of global education for Princeton 

Social Studies scope and sequence draft 

Inventory of existing social studies units and courses 

Evaluation 

Assignment: Chapter 12 
Activities 

Selecting units, modules, resource materials from existing materials 
■ Identifying units to be created by participants 
Evaluation 

Activities 

Drafting new- units 
. Piloting with group 
29 Post-test of participants 

Final evaluation of Institute 



Princeton Regional Schools 

GLOBAL EDUCATTOII I?^SERVICE AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 

Aufjust 10 - 28, 1981 

PART I; PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION 

Day 1 Activitieo 
Monday 

August 10 Orientation and overview 
Iiihroducfelons 
Vl-^ws of the Future 
Break 

Simulation^ "Eax^a Bafa" 
Lunch 

Pre^test for validation requirements 
Reading periods "Localizing International Issues" 

Anderson f pp#17-3^ 

Daily evaluation 

Day 2 Activities 
Tuesday 

August 11 Global Status Poll 

Brainstorrai Global Education 

Princeton in the World, the World in Princeton 

Introduction 

Research 

Reporting results 
Lunch 

Reading periodi R. Hanvey, "An Attainable Global 

Perspective" 

Evaluation 
Day 3 Activities 

Wednesday ^ 

August 12 Discussion and applications of Hanvey article 

PART III PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
A. GLOBAL SECURITY 



Activities 



Film and discussion - "The War Game" 
Lunch 

Reading periodi "Arms Control for the 1980 'si An 

American Policy" 

"Science p Technology and the Arras Rac 
*^Psychosoc' 3il Effects of the Nuclear 
Arms Race 

"Congressional Peace Through Strength 
Resolution" 

Evaluation 
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Day k 
Thursday 
August 13 



Day 5 
Friday 
August 14 



Activities 

Alternative approaches to national security 
Evaluating Proposed Solutions exorcise 
Break 

Human nature /nurture debate 

Films and discussion - "Cave People of the Philip- 
pines" "Interview with My Lai Veterans" 

I.unch 

Reading periodt Anderson, pp. 1-16, 3'+-67. 92, 2U0-1 
Evaluation 

Activities 

Simulation - "Intervention" 
Conflict management and resolution 

Evaluating curriculum and resources - By what criteria? 

Videotape 

Lunch 

Reading period i Anderson, pp. 93 » 119 » 128-9, 316-7, 

3l8-33'+» ^^26-7 

Global Studies for American Schools 
pp. 8-18 

Evaluation 



Weeks 2 and 3i Curriculum Development andi 

B. ECONOMIC AND HUMAIT DEVELOPMENT 

c'. ENVIRONMENT 
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Princeton Regional Schools 

Professional Growth Program 
Global Education Inservlce Outline 

PART It PERSPECTIVE AMD PERCEPTION 

Day 1 Activities 

Introductions and overview 
gJS«lg{l8R' "Bafa Bafa" 

PART III PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
At GLOBAL SECURITT 

Day 2 Activities 

Introductions - Name and Gestures 
Film and discussioni "The War Game" 
Evaluation 

Day 3 Alternative Approaches to Natior^l Security Role Play 
Evaluation 

B> ECONOMIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Day k Simulations "Baldicer" 

Distribute "Glotal Potential Rating Scale for curriculum 

evaluation 

Evaluation 

Day 5 "Needs, Wants and Rights" Exercise - worksheets //26-30 

C, ENVIRONMENT 

Either, simulation: "Teaching About Spaceship Earth" 
Or, Environment Acrostic Exercise 
Oceani The Ultimate Sump Exercise 

And I Future Headlines Exercise regarding the environment 
Evaluation (See Worksheet //31) 



The above outline applies to five 1^ hour sessions conducted prefer 
ably within five weeks. 

Robert Hanvey, "An Attainable Global Perspective," serves as the 
primary reading material and Is supplemented with relevant articles 
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mi JERSEY CONSORTIIM FOR GI,OBAL EDUCATION 
• GLOBAL EDUCATION SIMMER INSTOTy^E OUTLINE 
GLASSBORO STATE COimS 

PART I: PERSPECTIVE 'AND PERCEPTION 

Day 1 4« Introductiona 

x^ientation and Overview 
Viev0 of the Future Exercise 
Siaulationi "Bafa fiaTa^ 
Lunoh 

lour Cooaunity in the World| the World in Your Community 
Currioulua Research Period 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 2 •# Discuasion of Aaeignaent 



PART Tlx PROTOS AtfD OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 

A. GLOBAL SECURITY 

Fila and Diacuasion: ^The Last Epidemicf^ 
Lunch 

Alternative Approaches to National Security Exercise 
Conflict Resolutiox^Sanageoent Activities 
Daily Evaluation 



Day 3 "Intervention* Exercise 

Alternative Futures Exercises: 
"Forecasts for the Year 2000» 
Curriculum Research Period 
Lunch 



"Evaluating Proposed Solutionsf^ zxd 



B. ECONOMIC AN D HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Simulation: "Baldicer" 

World Hunger: Causes and Consequences 

Daily Evaluation 



Day 4- «• Eila and Discussions ^Paraiso" 

Human Rights Exercise - Worksheets //26-30 
Lunch 

New International Eccaomic Order - Slide/Tape: nsharing Global Resources" 
"Ending Hunger: Itts Possible, Itts Happening" 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 5 Discussion of Assignment 

Sisiiilation: "Global Futures" 
Lunch 

c. mfflPIWT 

Ihe Hydrological Cycle Exercise 
Future Headlines Exercise - See Worksheet i!f31 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 6 Siaulation: "Spaceship Earth" 

Alternative Futures Activity: "Brainstorming the Year 2010" 
Lunch 

Lav of the Seas Exercise 
Curriculum Research Period 
ilnal Evaluation 
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y£W JSRSIJY COUSORTIU;^ FOR. GLOBAL £DUUATIO '/l 
GLOBAL SDUCATIOM SUMMER INSTITUTE 

PART I: PERSPECTIV5 AMD PaRCSPTION 

Day 1 Intrcxiuctions 

Orientation and Ovorviow 
Views of the Future Exercise 
Simulation; "BaCa Bafa" 
Lunch 

Yoxir Community in the World, the World in Your Community 
Activities and Research . 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 2 Discussion of Assignment 

PART II: PROBLBIS km OPFORTUNITIBS IN A GLOBAL AGE 

A. GLOBAL SECURITY 

Film and Discussion: "The Last Epidemic" 

Curriculum Research Period in portable Global Education Curriculum Lab 
Lunch 

Alternative Approaches to National Security Exercise 
Conflict Resolution/Hamigement Activities 
Daily Evaluation 

B. ECONailC AND HUMAN DEVELOPh;ENT 

Day 3 Simulation: "Baldioer" 

World Hunger: Causes and Consequences 
Lunch 

Film and vliscuasion: ^^Remember Me^ 
Human Rights Exercise - Worksheets #26-30 

Discussion: Evaluating the Curriculum from a Global Perspective 
Daily Evaluation 

Day 4 New International Economic Order - Slide/tape "Shari-ng Global Resources" 
"Evaluating Proposed Solutions Exercise" 
"ForeGast»<? for Year 2000 Exercise 
Lunch 

0. ENVIROtMENT 

The Hydrological Cycle Excercise 

Future Headlines Exejrcise - See Worksheet //31 

Daily Evaluation 

Day 5 Simu'^^tion: "Spaceship Earth" 

Alternative Futures Activity: Brainstorming the Year 2010 
Lunch 

Law of the Seas Exercise 
Curriculum Research Period 
Final Evaluation 
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PART I: PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION 




DAY 1 



Goals 



1. To provido an overview of the Institute, including concept, loyisLics, ami 
expectations. 

2. To begin to build a sense of community among participants through personal 
introductions. 

3. To pre- test participants for validation purposes. 

4. To enable participants to reflect on their v.3ws of the future and to gain 
background information from them in this regsrd. 

5. To begin to develop a common operational definition of global education 
from participants and to note problem areas to explore in the Institute. 

6. To introduce experientially through a simulation, "Bafa Bafa," the concepts 
of "perspective consciousness" and "cross-cultural awareness." ■ 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Indicate their views of the future on an optimism-pessimism continuum and 
share their views on a voluntary basis. 

2. Brainstorm elements for an operational definition of global education and 
identify problem areas among these elements. 

3. Through the simulation, observe the values, norms, customs, and reward system 
of a "foreign" culture and develop and test hypotheses about the most effective 
way to interact with that other culture. 

Minutes Activities Materials 

15 ■ Orientation to project and housekeeping details 

15 Overview of Institute Schedule 

15 Introductions 



Seated in a large circle 

"Please give your name, grade, and subject you teach, and 
one thing that the group is not likely to know about you 
that you would like tr share." Each person is to repeat 
the name and one thing to know about that person for the 
3 people before them — to build on listening skills. 

45 Pre- test Tests, answer 



sheets, pens 




10 

30 



BREAK 

Views of the Future Activity 



Directions: Draw a continuum line on the chalkboard, as 
follows, and ask participants to do the same on a piece 
of paper. 
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Part I, Day 1 (cont.) 

Minutes • ■ Activities 

1 2 3 A 5 6 7 
VS SO SP VP 

Explain the letters and numbers: VO = Very Optimistic, 
SO = Somewhat Optimistic, SP = Somewhat Pessimistic, 
VP = Very Pessimistic. 

Ask participants to circle a number son)ewhere on the line 
In answer to this question: "How optimistic or pessimistic 
are you as to the future of the human race and this planet? 

Permit no discussion until all participants have circled 
a number. Then instruct them to draw a line down the 
middle of the page. Over the left hand side, writ(i the 
heading "EXTERNAL FACTORS," and instruct them to list those 
factors from the outside world that caused them to place the 
circles where they did. Allow about 5 minutes for this. 



Materials 



Next ask them to rank order those EXTERNAL FACTORS according 
to which was most Influential, giving it the number one, to 
the least influential. 

Then instruct them to write over the right hand column the 
heading "INNER FEELINGS." Instruct them to list those inner 
beliefs or feelings which caused them to place the circles 
where they did. Next ask them to rank order those INNER 
BELIEFS OR FEELINGS. 

Record on the chalkboard by a show of hands how many p,ersons 
. circled each number (make clear to participants that you are 
making no value judgments on their responses, if participants 
start to make such judgments). 

Ask if anyone would like to share their lists of external 
factors and inner feelings with the group. Thank participants 
for sharing their responses but avoid much interaction, dis- 
cussion, and arguments. 

30-45 Brainstorm; Global Education Newsprint, 

Toward an operational definition: problem areas to be masking 'tape 

noted and explored in this Institute 

Directions: 

1. On newsprint, write the word "global" and ask for 
word associations; list responses. 

2. "We are trying to develop an operational definition 
of global education that can gain consensus in this 
district. What elements do you think should be part 
of this definition?" (List responses and do not 
evaluate them.) 

28 
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Part I, Day 1 (cont. ) . ■ 

Minutes Activities ^^atenals 

3. "What groupings of elements do you see, i.e., which go 
together?" Indicate groupings with such symbols as 
star, square, circle, triangle, etc., on newsprint and 
then ask group to give each grouping a name. 

4. "Are there areas of disagreement or uneasiness in 
either the general list of elements or groupings?" 
(Beginning to evaluate.) . 

5. "Are there any other areas of concern regarding global 
education that we should be aware of or deal with In 
this Institute and this total project?" List responses 
and leave open-ended for people to add to at any time. 

6. Hand out preliminary definitions from project proposal and 
ask for feedback from group (see Appendix A ). 

Simulation: "Bafa Bafa" 

Order from Simile II, 218 12th St., Del Mar, CA 92014 - $35. 
Dirootions only are available for lesa. 

90 Conducting the simulation 

60 Debriefing and discussion 

Daily Evaluation Newsprint, 
5-10 1. "What was most helpful about this session?" Put a markers 
plus sign on one sheet of newsprint and list the 
responses. 

2. "What improvements would you suggest for this session?" 
Put an arrow (■ > ) on another sheet of newsprint 
and list responses. 

Reading assignment for Day 2 ; Anderson, Chapter 3. 
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PART I: PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION (cont.) 
DAY 2 



Goals 



1. To research several different ways in which our local community is connected 
to other parts of the world. 

2. To gather this research for use with students. 
Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Visit a variety of institutions, groups, and places in the local coniiiunity 
and compile lists of ways in which these institutions, etc., are connected 
to other parts of the world. 

2. Share the results of their research with one another. 



Minutes Activities 

. . . - _ , ,"Our Conuiuni^ in the World and The World in Our Community " 

- -The-day's -activittSs are based on the research of Chadwick 
Alger and Associates, The Mershon Center of the Ohio State 
University, 199 West 10th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 43201. See 
Appendix B for a brief description of their project and 
for further ideas for similar activities. Appendix B may 
be given out as a reading assignment on Day 1, or at the 
start of today's activities, or after them. 

Directions: 

1. Prior to this day, compile a list of organizations, 
institutions, and events in the community that have 
International connections. Include their addresses and 
telephone numbers. Such a list could include the fol- 
lowing: 



Materials 
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a* Local newspapers 

b. Radio (WHWH) 

c* Restaurants 

d. Local business 

e. Festivals 

f. Post Office 

g. Banks 

h. Streets and avenues 

i . School s 

j. Parking lots 

k» Travel agencies 

1. Airport 

Entertainment 



International coverage 
Global news 

Foreign: number and type 

Foreign owned; foreign 

merchandise 

Ethnic 

Foreign mail 

Foreign exchange, invest- 
ments 

Origin of names 
Foreign enrollment; equip- 
ment 

Number and type of cars; 

bikes 

Traffic 

Traffic 

Plays, movies (type), 
concerts a dances, speakers 



List of organ 
izations, etc 
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Part I, Day 2 (cont.) . 

Minutes Activities Materials 



•If 


-GenealoQv 


- Roots 


n 
u • 




• To iinwn o r nown 


n 


Tourism 

IVUl 1 oil! 


• Extent of 




Rp1 lolon 


• Links with world 


** 
f • 




^ Forpinn influences 


$. 


Coimunl cati o n 


- Pen pals* ham operators 


t. 


Consultants 


- Advisors to foreign 






governments or agencies 


U. 


Bibliography 


- Books, magazines 


V. 


Convalescent home 


- Interviews 


w. 


University courses 


- International affairs 


X. 


Prized collections 


- Private and public 


y- 


Research 


- List of local 






organizations 



2. Assign research teams of two persons each to a variety Worksheet n 
of such organizations, utilizing Worksheet ^'l, "Your 
Community in the World and the World in Your Community" 

90-120 3. Send participants out Into the community to conduct 
their research, with a specified time to return 

30-60 4. Debrief the experience in plenary. Have participants 
report on highlights and major observations, not the 
details of their research. 

a. One method of reporting is to have participants Map, globe, yarn, 
indicate the connections they've discovered, either tape 
on a large wall map or a globe, using different 
colored yarn, or on individual outline, maps, using 
pens. Persons connect their local community to the 
various places in the world represented by their 
research findings. 

5, Collect the worksheets and duplicate so everyone receives 
a copy within a day or two. 

5-10 Daily bvaluation Newsprint, etc. 

Conduct in same manner as Day 1. 

Reading assignment for Day 3; Hanvey, "An Attainable 
Global Perspective." 
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PART I: PERSPECTIVE AND PERCEPTION (cont.) 
DAY 3 



Goals 



1. To discuss Hanvey's definition of "An Attainable Global Perspective." 

2. To introduce on an affective level sonre of the issues of nuclear war as 
a part of the concept of "Global Security." 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Discuss the Hanvey article in small groups. 

2. View and discuss the film, "The War Game." 
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Minutes Activities 
60 Discussion and application of Hanvey article 
Directions: 

Form small discussion groups of 6-3 people and discuss 
the following questions: 

Introduction 

1. Hanvey acknowledges the limited impact of schools on 
a person's total perspective. To what extent do you 
think schools do play the corrective functions he 
suggests (p. 2)? How might our schools improve their 
efforts in this area? 

2. In what ways do you yourself apply a corrective to 
the media's Influence on you? In what ways do your 
students have opportunities to gain or apply such 
correctives? 

"Perspective Consciousness" 

3. In what ways recently have you personally become aware 
of unexamined assumptions, value judgmentSt conceptions 
of time, space, and causality, etc.? How have these 
experiences affected your "pey'spective consciousness"? 

4. What perspectives that are different from yours are 
relatively easy for you to accept? With which ones 
do you have difficulty? 

5. What teaching methods and techniques do you know that 
"probe the deep layers of perspective" (p. 5)? List 
them on newsprint. Which do/would you use? 

"State of the Planet" Awareness 

6. Describe several popular "images of the world" - in- 
cluding your own (p. 6). What Influences have helped 
to shape your own? 

32 



Materials 



Brainstornied list 
from Day 1 



Newsprint and 
markers for 
each group 
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(cont.)" 

Activities Materials 

List other examples in your current teaching, i.e., 
besides ozone depletion, where you could give your 
students practice in looking for unintended and 
global effects of "seemingly innocent behavior." 
(p. 7) 

"Cross-cultural Awareness" 

8. k'hat rewards for respecting and participating in non- 
white world views now exist for you? For your 
students? How might more such rewards be developed? 

9. Can you give examples from your own experience of the 
four levels of cross-cultural awareness (p. 11)? 

10. What are some methods for achieving Levels III and IV 
awareness? List them on newsprint. 

"Knowledge of Global Dynamics" 

11. Reflect a moment on how you view the world (see 6 =ibove). 
Which of the three metaphors (machine, organism, system) 
is closest to your own? Are there other metaphors that 
are helpful for you? 

. 12. Give other examples besides population (p. 13) of simplistic 
vs. systemic thinking and approaches. 

13. Do you agree or disagree that "the control of change is 

the central problem of our era"? Why? (Relate to "J" curves) 

14. Give your reactions to his 4 principles of change 
(pp. 14-17 and 20). Would you add any others? 

15. List on newsprint what other cases besides ozone depletion 
your students could study to explore "the global conse- 
quences of technological decisions" (p. 17). Mark with a 
check those already included in the curriculum. 

16. Do you agree or disagree that some technologies should 

be aborted? Why? If you agree, which do you think should 
be aborted? 

17. in what ways, if any, have you been questioning the "natural- 
ness and goodness of economic growth"? With what results? 

To what extent does Princeton represent a "limits to growth" 
economy and environment? 

18. How do you feel about the comparison of the Western and 
the Chinese models of growth (p. 18)? What do these 
feelings and thoughts reveal to you about your cross- 
cultural awareness in this comparison? 

19. Give your reactions to "the central message" regarding ex- 
ponential growth of the two studies cited at the top of 
page 20. 



Part I, Day 3 
Minutes 

7. 
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Part I, Day 3 (cont;) 

Minutes Activities Materials 

"Awareness of Human Choices" 

20. Divide your group.in half4 each sub-group do one of the 
foil owing: • " ' 

a. On one sheet of newsprint, fill in examples of how 
U.S. society is operating on a pre-g1oba1 cognition 
level. Use Hanvey's categories in the chart on p. 24. 

b. On another sheet of newsprint, fill in examples of 
how U.S. society is beginning to operate on a global 
cognition level. Use Hanvey's categories in tTie ^ 
chart on p. 24. 

c. Have each sub-group share their results. 

21. Do you agree or disagree with the four propositions at 
the bottom of p. 25? (If all agree, articulate some 
positions of people you may know who would disagree-) 

22. Would you or wouldn't you favor, as an educational objective 
in this school system, the notion of getting students "to 
increase the number of solutions that they can propose for 
a given problem and the quality of the solutions, as 
measured by criteria of global cognition" (p. 28)? 

23. How does Hanvey's definition of a global perspective 
compare with the list of elements of global education we 
brains tormed on Day 1? 

Handout Worksheet #2, "A Global Perspective" as a summarizing Worksheet 
image. 

20-30 Analyzing How Systems Change Activity Worksheets 

Because viewing the world as a single, integrated system 
is one major difference between global education and past 
approaches to international education, this activity is 
designed to reinforce Hanvey's discussion of the four prin- 
ciples of how systems change in his fourth chapter. 

Directions: 

1. Pass out to the entire group Worksheets #3 and 4 
entitled "Analyzing How Systems Change" and "Agribusiness" 

2. Have people complete individually Worksheet #3, utilizing 
the "Agribusiness" model. 

3. Discuss their responses iu the total group. 
15 BREAK 
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Day 3.(cont.) 

PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
A. GLOBAL SECURITY 

Minutes Activities Materials 

The film, "The War Game," is a very powerful dramatization 
of what would happen in the event of a nuclear attack on 
Great Britain. Produced by BBC In 1965, it was not aired 
on television by them. Facilitators should be especially 
sensitive to viewers' feelings following the showing. . , 

60 Show film, "The War Game " Projector, 

Film is availvible free from regional film libraries in screen, film 

New Jersey or from Films, Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, XL S0091 (312-256-4730; $75.) 

30-45 Discussion Questions 

1. Would anyone like to share with the group some of the 
feelings you're experiencing now? 

2. To what extent were you aware of the factual content of 
this film? What "facts" need to be updated, now that 16 
more years have elapsed in the arms race? (Megatonnage, 
greater accuracy and mobility of missiles, MIRVs, MARVs, 
nuclear weapons proliferation, etc.) 

3. Most U.S. citizens tacitly accept nuclear deterrence as 

a cornerstone of their country's foreign policy. Do you? 
Why or why not? 

4. What might be some alternative approaches to greater 
national and global security in this conflict- ridden 
world of ours? 

5. The film ended on almost a note of anguish about the public 
silence on the issue of nuclear war. What signs of hope 

do you see in the face of this monumental global problem? 

6. What might be the benefits of using this film as a 
teaching aid? In what ways might its use be unwise? How 
would such factors as age of students, timing in the unit 
of study, and pre-film and post-film instruction be weighed 
in your decision? Are there other factors to be considered? 

5-10 Daily Evaluation Newsprint, et( 

Reading assignment for Day 4: Anderson, Chapter 4 
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PART li: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
A. GLOBAL SECURITY (cont.) 

DAY 4 



Goals 



1. To provide. alternative perspectives on the Issue of national military security, 
with particular reference to nuclear weapons' $trategies. 

2. To introriiice one teaching strategy for dealing with alternative futures. 

3. To introduce the human nature versus human conditioning debate regarding 
aggression, placing the debate in the context of Kohlberg's theory of 
moral development. 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Listen to, and discuss the contents of, a lecture on "Alternative Approaches 
to National Security." 

2. Provide pro and con arguments for at least three proposed solutions to the 
problem of the anus race. 

3. View and discuss two films that present contrasting views of human nature, 
identifying examples of the different stages of moral development according 
to Kohlberg's theory. 



Minutes Activities 

60 Lecture; "Alternative Approaches to National Security " 

Texts and background materials are in Appendix C . It is 
recommended that each of the five positions, as outlined on 
the one-page chart, be copied onto 36" X 48" newsprint or 
colored chart paper and that each position be taped to the 
wall as the position is explained. It is also helpful to 
leave them all up during the lecture so people can continue 
to make comparisons among them. 

60 Evaluating Proposed Solutions Exercise 

Directions: 

1. Distribute Worksheet #5, "Evaluating Proposed Solutions", 
and divide in^.o small groups of 6-8. 

(15) 2. Instruct participants to complete worksheet individually. 

(25) 3. Have them discuss their individual responses in their 

small groups by trying to arrive at a consensus solution. 

(20) 4. Debrief exercise in plenary. 

a. What arguments were easy to develop? Which were 
difficult? Why? 



Materials 



5 charts 
suimiarizing 
the 5 positions 



Worksheet p5 
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Part II-A, Day 4 (cont.) 
Minutes 



15 

60-75 



60 



Activities 



Materials 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Which arguments were most meaningful? Had emotional 
Importance? 

What did you learn about your perspective and 
assumptions? 

What were the areas of ease or difficulty in arriving 
at a group consensus? 



BREAK 



Films; Human nature/nurture debate 

"Cave People of the Philippines (preferably the short version). 

Available from New Jersey regional film libraries or Films 
Incorporated, 1144 Wilmette Ave., Wllmette, IL 60091 
(312)-256 4730). See Appendix D for background Information 
on film 

"Interview with My Lai Veterans" 

Available from New Jersey regional film libraries or Sterling 
Educational Films, 241 E. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
(212) 683-6300), 

Directions ; 

1. Introduction to the films; Have participants draw a 
"human nature continuum" by drawing a line and numbering 
it 1 to 7, with 1 being labeled "Very aggressive, 
competitive" and 7 being "Very altruistic, cooperative." 
Direct participants to circle the number that best 
represents their view of human nature. Then show these 
two films In the above order. 

2. Discussion questions: 

a. Look at the number you circled on the human nature 
continuum. Would you make any changes, having seen 
these two films? 

b. What was most striking to you about the "Cave People"? 

c. Which of their values do you like? Which turned you 
off? 

d. What were some of the ra mifications (cf. Hanvey article) 
of technology? ...of becoming meat eaters? Which of 
these were unanticipated consequences ? 

e. If you were the Minister of the Interior with jurisdiction 
over this tribe's well-being and future, what alternatives 
would you face? (List responses on board.) Which would 
you prefer? Why? 



Films, screen, 
projector 



Chalkboard or 
newsprint 
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Part II-A, Day 4 (cbnt.) 




Minutes 



Activities 



Materials 



f. Concerning "Interviews with My Lai Veterans," 
what scenes and lines stand out? 

g. If you wanted to condition your students to act as 
these veterans had, how would you do It? 

h. If you wanted to "Innoculate" your students so they'd 
become Inmune to such conditioning, what would you do? 

3. Hand out Worksheet #6, "Moral Development." Worksheet *6 

Discussion question: "Where did you see examples from 
both films of different stages of moral development?" 

4. Hand out Worksheet #7, "Teaching About a Moral Dlleniiia," Worksheet A7 
either for discussion or as a take-home. 



5-10 



Daily Evaluation 



Reading assignment for Day 5 ; Anderson, Chapter 7. 
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PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
A. GLOBAL SECURITY (cont.) 

DAY 5 

Goals 

1. To provide an experiential overview of the evolution of the international 
political system, including a futuristic option. 

2. To introduce partici^nts to a variety of exercises regarding conflict 
resolution/management which are also appropriate for their students. 

3. To generate criteria by which teachers will evaluate their materials in 
terms of the global security topic and to begin this evaluation. 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Respond in writing to a scenario of international conflict from five different 
perspectives. 

2. Generate alternative responses to conflict situations, evaluate them in light 
of a list of conflict management strategies, complete a story with three 
different possible outcomes, and analyze an historical conflict situation. 

3. Brainstorm criteria by which to evaluate curriculum and then apply these 
criteria to their own teaching materials. 

Minutes Activities Materials 

60-90 Simulation - "Intervention " Copies of 

Form A of this simulation gives participants an experiential Appendix E 
overview of the historical developments from the League of 
Nations to the United Nations to a futuristic model of a 
revised United Nations, as well as a comparison with a bi- 
polar Great Powers system. 

Directions: 

(5) 1. Divide into 5 groups and assign each group to a different 
part of the room. 

(5) 2. Hand out the scenario to each person and give each person 
in each group only the directions for that group, i.e., 
Model Number One for the first group, etc. Do not tell 
participants that models are based on League of Nations and 
U.N. 

(20-30) 3. Small groups to decide what their organization or super- 
power will do. 

(20-30) 4. Plenary - Ask groups to report their decisions in the 
following order: Groups 4, 5, 1, 2, 3. 

a. With Groups 4 and 5, check for their "cross-cultural 
awareness" and perceptions of the USSR as an adversary. 
"What are the valid national interests of both the USSR 
rn?r- and US?" "Do we need a 'corrective function' to the 

39 media and government sources of information a la 
Hanvey's introductory chapter?" 
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Part II-A, Day 5 (cont.) 

• » 

Minutes Activities . " Makenaljs 

b. Regarding reports 1, 2, and 3, "What organization 
. do you actually represent? What did it take to 
get the world to the League of Nations and to the 
United Nations? What might it take to get to a 
revised U,N,? Would you be in favor of this or not?" 

20 ,c. Discuss Anderson, Chapter 7, "The Development of a 

Global Political System." 



70 



{2o; 



(10) 



(25) 



Conflict Management and Resolution Activities 

The concepts of conflict and conflict resolution provide 
a bridge between the grand issues of global security and 
historical events and the teachers' and students' daily 
personal experience, 

!• Quick Decisions Exercise 

Directions: 

a. Divide into groups of 3. 

b. "Each group of 3 is to come up with a solution 
to each of the conflict situations I will give 
to you. You will have only 1 minute to reach 
this solution, and you must agree to it by 
consensus," 

c. Read the first situation from Worksheet #8, 
"Quick Decisions Scenarios," Give participants 
1 minute to reach a solution and then read the 
second situation, etc. (Do not hand out Worksheet 
//8,) 

d- When you have completed the scenarios, I'^st the 
various groups' responses to each situation on the 
chalkboard or newsprint. Note particularly the 
variations in responses or the differences. The 
object is that we are very creative people and can 
come up with a variety of alternative responses to 
conflict that do not have to include violence, 

e. The accompar\y1ng conflict scenarios are 'uggestive, 
and you may want to write your own. 

2, Hand out Worksheet "A Summary of Conflict Manage- 
ment Strategies, " 

D-Jscuss these strategies, especially noting which are 
proposed in the Quick Decisions Exercise, 

3, Story Completion 
Directions: 

a. Have participants remain in groups of 3 from 

Quick Decisions Exercise, and hand out Worksheet HIO. 



Worksheet ^8 
Scenarios, 
chalkboard or 
newsprint 



Worksheet f9 



Worksheet pIO 
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Part II-A, Day 5 (contj 
Minutes 



(10) 



(5) 



15 

60-90 



Activities 



4. 



Assign each small group 1 of the 3 types of solutions 
to complete in 10 minutes* 

€• In plenary 5 share the different proposed solutions 
and discuss (15 minutes)* 

"A Model for Analyzing Conflict Situations in U.S. 
History Courses " 

Hand out Worksheet #11 and have participants suggest 
answers to each question for a particular historical 
situation, 

5. "Scales for Analyzing Conflict " 

Hand out Worksheet #12 and discuss briefly. 



theme, 



BREAK 

Evaluate curriculum and resource materials regarding 
''^GTobal Security " 

Directions: 

L Brainstorm on newsprint the criteria or questions 
participants have for eval uat 1 ng curricul um -materi al s 
regarding "global security," "perspective consciousness,' 
and "cross-cultural awareness." Leave results posted, 

2, Have participants individually review materials with 
these criteria and questions In mind, making written 
notes. Worksheets #13 and #14 may be distributed as 
sample evaluation instruments. 

3, Regroup into plenary and share observations and results. 
Daily Evaluation 



Materials 



Worksheec //ll 



Worksheet #12 



rurriculun. ct ^ 
resource mater 
ials, preferab 
used by parti- 
cipants 



Worksheets #13 



#14 



Newsprint, etc 



Reading Assignment for Day 6; Anderson, Chapter 6 
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PARTJI: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
B. ECONOMIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

DAY 6 



Goals 



1. To Introduce in an experiential way several of the factors involved 

in hitman/economic development? viz., food supply, inflation, population 
grom , poverty, disproportionate distribution of resources, competition 
vs. c operation, etc, 

2. To present several perspectives on the causes of hunger. 
Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Participate in a simulation as "World Food Coordinators," making a 
variety of decisions required to keep alive 150 million people, 

2. Create a web chart on the causes of world hunger and evaluate their 
results in comparison with the Report of the Presidential Commission 
on World Hunger. 

3. View and discuss a filmstrip that most likely represents a perspective 
on the causes of world hunger much different from their own. 



Minutes Activities 

90 Simulation - "Baldicer " 

"Bal dicer" may be ordered from John Knox Press, 
341 Ponce DeLeone Ave., N.E., Atlanta, GA 30308 
for $25, or may be borrowed from the Educational 
Improvement Centers in New Jersey. 

In debriefing the simulation, note whether or not 
participants have tried to solve the structural causes 
of their difficulties by controlling population growth 
according to rule 5 on the last page of the instructions. 

One main benefit of this simulation involves the high 
levels of frustration people experience as they try 
to work harder but still generally don't "get ahead." 

Alternative perspectives on the world food supply 

30 1. Web Chart on World Hunger 

Directions: 

a. Begin by writing "world hunger" on the chalk- 
board or newsprint and draw a circle around it. 

b. Ask, "What are the main causes of world hunger?" 
and write the responses on the board around 
the central circle. Put a circle around the 
causes and connect them to the center by linec. 
Also draw lines among the causes to show inter- 
connections. (See Appendix F for sample web 
chart.) ^2 



Materials 
"Baldicer" 



Chalkboard o 
newsprint 
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Part II-B (cont.) 



Minutes 



60 



5-10 



Activities 

c. Once you have listed the group's responses, 
have them read Worksheet #15 from the Report 
of the Presidential Coirenlssion on World Hunger. 
Ask them to add any causes the group had omitted, 
preferably using different color chalk or marker. 

2: Filmstrip ; "Food First, Part I: Why Hunger" or 
•'How Hunger Happens" 

"Food First" Is available from Institute for 
Food and Development Policy, 2588 Mission St., 
San Francisco, CA 94110, for $30 for two 15-minute 
color sound fllmstrips and script. 

"How Hunger Happens" is the second of 5 filmstrips 
from "A World Hungry," Teleketics, Franciscan 
Communications Center, 1229 S. Santee St., Los 
Angeles, CA 90015. (See Appendix G for scripts 
of these 2 slide shows.) 

Directions: 

a. After a general discussion of the filmstrip, 
ask in what ways its perspective differs from, 
or agrees with, the web chart. 

b. Have participants Individually write "perspective 
statements" describing the perspectives on causes 
of world hunger discussed. Ask for volunteers to 
read them aloud. 



Daily evaluation 

Reading assignment for Day 7: Anderson, 
"Coffee, the Rules of the Game, and You" 



Chapter 5 
Worksheet 



Materials 
Worksheet //15 



Filmstrip, 
projector, 
tape player 



Newsprint, etc. 
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PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
B. ECONOMIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (cont.) 

•DAY 7 

Goals 

1. Through the slmuletion, 

a. To demonstrate the need for international cooperation. 

b. To demonstrate that the world future is not predetermined; that 
alternative futures can be designed. ' 

c. To demonstrate the interrelatedness of global problems; specifically, 
population, food, technology, and education. 

d. To demonstrate that the present gap between the "have" and "have not" 
countries can be lessened. 

e. To demonstrate the need for long-range planning in present policy- 
making. 

2. To depict empathetically the life situation of a poor family in a Third 
World country, and efforts to change that situation. 

3. To analyze in a graphic way an example of global interdependence through 
the medium of coffee. 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Participate in a sophisticated simulation representing alternative world 
futures and develop strategies to avoid "World Destruct Points." 

2. View and discuss a film, "Paraiso." 

3. Create a diagram of ways in which an American coffee drinker is linked to 
the farm worker who picks the coffee beans. 

Minutes Activities Materials 

120-180 Simulation; "Glo b al Futures" "Global Futures" 

"Global Futures" may be ordered from Earthrise, 
Box 120, Annex Station, Providence, RI 02901 for 
$17.75. 

Since participants have been conditioned toward co- 
operation by their experience with previous simula- 
tions, encourage them to play this game "realistically," 
i.e., make the negotiations and trading realistic and 
not simply "give aways." 

With approximately 20 participants, we used 6, not 8, 
world regions, eliminating Japan and Africa, since 
their types of regions were represented by others 
in the 6. 
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Part II-B (cont.) • 

Minutes Activities Materials 

At facilitator's discretion, you could have parti- 
cipants hold a "World Press Conference" after round 
2 or 3, during which they could announce their 
policies or propaganda statements. 

This game differs from "Baldicer" in that these issues 
are treated in a decidedly international setting,, not 
so much a personal decision-making or just a national 
setting. Also, emphasis is placed on human choice 
and alternative futures. 

The following questions can be added to those suggested 
In the simulation Itself during the debriefing: 

1. To what extent, and how, did the gams achieve its 
objectives (p.l of facilitator's manual)? 

2. What relationships did you see more clearly? 

3. What learnings did you gain that were different 
from "Baldicer"? 

4. In what ways did your actions reflect what Anderson 
calls the "globalization of the world's economic 
system", e.g.. First World's expansion of economic 
interdependence. Third World's challenging of 
economic dependence, and Second World's changing of 
economic independence (p.l77)i strategies of commodity 
cartels (pp. 175-6); worsening of inequality between 
rich and poor? 

5. Did any international organizations get formed? Why 
or why not? How, and with what results? How realis- 
tic was this? 

6. Anderson distinguishes between dependence and inter- 
dependence. (Interdependence = high levels of 
economic interaction plus high levels of mutual 
sensitivity. Dependence * 1 country's economy is 
sensitive to events or developments in another 
country, but latter is little affected by events 

or developments in former (p. 172)). Which did you 
experience and when? 

7. How would your strategies and actions affect the Juan 
Diaz's of the world (reference to "Coffee, the Rules 
of the Game and You")? 

60 Film and discussion; "Paraiso" Film, projector, 

"Paraiso" is available to borrow free of charge from screen 
Association Films, Inc., Maryknoll Library of Third 
World Films, 600 Grand Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 07657, 
telephone (201) 943-8200. In this film, one comes to 
know the situation of a poor family in Nicaragua and a 
priest's efforts to relate to both the poor and the rich 
prior to the revolution in Nicaragua. 
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Part II-B (cont.) . 

Minutes Activities 
Discussion. questions: 

1. What objects stand out from this film? 

2. What lines stand out? 

3. What kinds of problans do the poor discuss 
having? The rich? 

4. What stereotypes about poor people did you hear? 
How were they upheld or contradicted in the 
film? 

5. What different kinds of, and attitudes toward, 
education are expressed? 

6. What views of the future are depicted? 

45-60 Coffee exercise 

See Appendix H for directions for this activity. 
A suggested procedure follows: 

1. Divide into small groups of 4 or 5. 

(15-20) 2. Have each small group complete a diagram 

according to the directions, and hang on the 
front wall. 

(10-15) 3. Ask each group to report briefly on their diagrams 
and their group process. 

(20-30) 4. Compare diagrams and discuss in plenary. 

5-10 Daily evaluation 

Reading assignment for Day 8: Anderson. Chapter 8 
Worksheets #17, "North-South Dialogue" and Worksheet ilB , 
"Twelve Musts for Development^ 



MaLcM'ials 



Newsprint for 
small groups, 
markers and tape. 
Worksheet m 



Newsprint, etc. 
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PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A GLOBAL AGE 
B. ECONOMIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (cont.) 

DAY 8 



Goals 



1. To introduce the call for a New International Economic Order by Third 
World countries. 

2. To introduce a second teaching strategy for dealing with alternative 
futures . 

3. To generate criteria by which teachers will evaluate their materials in 
terms of the economic and human development topic and to begin this 
evaluation. 

Objectives 

Participants will 

1. View and discuss a presentation on the New International Economic Order. 

2. Predict whether 18 projections will or will not happen by the year 2000 
and will indicate a value judgment as to whether or not they would agree 
or disagree with such projections. 

3. Brainstorm criteria and questions by which to evaluate materials in terms 
of the economic and human development topic and apply these criteria to 
their own teaching materials. 



Minutes Activities 

45-60 Slide/tape; "Sharing Global Resources" 

Show Part I of this slide/tape presentation which 
can be rented from the American Friends Service 
Comnittee, 15 Rutherford Place, New York, N.Y. 10003, 
telephone (212) 777-4600, or from Global Education 
Associates, 552 Park Ave., East Orange, N.J. 07017, 
telephone (201) 675-1409, or may be purchased from 
NARMIC, c/o A.F.S.C., 1501 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19102. 

Part I deals explicitly with the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) that the focus of discussion 
and debate in the "North-South Debate." 

Discussion questions: 

1. What scenes and lines stand out from this pre- 
sentation? 

2. Did the presentation challenge any of your 
assumptions? 

3. Do you think the "average American" stands to 

gain or lose if the demands for a New International 
Economic Order are implemented? How? 



Materials 

Slides, pro- 
jector, tape 
player, screen 
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Part II-B (cont.) ■ . 

Minutes Activities MateriaTs 

4. What are the pluses and minuses of the multi- 
national corporations 1n the face of such issues 
as the growing gap between "have" and "have-not" 
nations,. the need -to transfer tec'nnology to 
Third World countries In order to assist their 
. - . ' economic development, the tension between national 
sovereignty and global security, etc.? 

45 Forecasts for the Year 2000 Exercise Worksheet #19 

Directions: 

1. Divide Into small groups nf about 4. 

2. Hand out Worksheet #19 . "Forecasts for the Year 
2000". 

(10) 3. Have participants complete the Worksheet in- 
dividually. 

4. Discuss individual choices and reasons for them 
in the small groups. 

5. Reconvene total group. On chalkboard or on news- Tally sheet 
print, which has been prepared ahead of time, 

tally the results of the Individual work. Dis- 
cuss issues as they arise. Note especially In- 
dications of feelings of powerlessness. I.e., 
when people Indicate both that something will 
happen and yet they disagree with It, or that it 
will not happen, but they would agree with It. 
Also ask participants to indicate what effect. If 
any, their participation In this Institute has had 
on their choices. 

Sample tally sheet for newsprint or chalkboard: 

Dis- Will Will Not 

Approve approve Happen Happen 



o 
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3 

etc. 

60... Evaluate Curriculum and Resources re: Economic and 
Human Development 

Directions: 

1. On newsprint, brainstorm the questions and criteria Newsprint, etc. 
you will be using to evaluate educational materials 
re: economic and human development. 
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Part II-B (cont.) • " 

Minutes Activities Materials 

2. Individuals look through their curricular materials Worksheet 13 
and write up their evaluations. 

5-10 Daily evaluation Newsprint, etc. 

Reading assignment for Day 9 ; Anderson, Chapter 9 
and Worksheet 21, "Environment and Technology." 
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PART II: PROBLEMS. AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR A GLOBAL AGE 
c/ ENVIRONMENT ' 

DAY 9 



Goals 



1. To introduce environmental concerns within a global perspective. 

2. To share several teaching activities that could be completed by elementary 
and secondary students. 

3. To explore the functioning and implications of the hydrological cycle as 
one environment system. 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Complete an acrostic of the word "environment." 

2. Explain a simple model of the hydrological cycle and write a children's 
story based on this cycle. 

3. In the simulation, brainstorm ramifications of a vital system's malfunc- 
tioning and make decisions regarding distribution of limited resources. 



Minutes 



20 



Activities 

Introduction 

Read excerpts from Appendix I , "Declaration of the 
U.N. Cor.ference on the HumarTEnvironment," e.g., 
proclamations 2, 6, 7. 

,.V:r ostic 
Direci-ions: 

1. Individually, develop an acrostic, using the word 
"environment," that reflects a global perspective. 

2. Post the results and have people read them quickly. 
Sample: Ecology 

Nature 
Vitality 
interdependent 
l^amifi cations 
Opportunity 
Nourishing 
. Movement 
Everybody 
NjBighbors 

Transnational _ 

50 



Materials 



Appendix I 



Newsprint for 
each person 
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Part II-C (contO • ' 

Minutes Activities Materials 

50 Ocean: The. Ultimate Sump Exercise Worksheet 1120 

Procedure: Either individuslly or in small groups of Nowsprinl 
three, have participants complete the three activities 
on the Worksheet. Share the results In plenary. 

45 Small group discussion of assignments 

In groups of 6-10, discuss the following questions: 

(Anderson, Chapter 9, and proceeding chapters) 

1. Do you have any concerns from today's assignment or 
recent assignments? 

2. To what extent do you agree or disagree with Anderson's 
statement "that the historical trends discussed In the 
past several chapters have created a global society"? 
(p.318) 

3. Give examples of how and when the world is viewed as: 

a, "a collection of isolated geographical regions 
supporting separate and distinct cultures" 
(p.321); 

b* "a syrtem of nation states." 

4. How do you respond to the Image of the. world as a 
"global society"? (2 characteristics: a) self- 
contained; b) dynamic of change Internal to the 
"system) 

a. What does It mean on the affective level whether 
or not one thinks of the world as a "society"? 

(The negative of this, Anderson says, Involves 
people's associating society with a centralized 
government (p. 333) and with "peace" and thus 
sentimental nonsense (p*334). What are the 
positive affective aspects?) 

5* Respond to the supplementary reading, "Environment 
and Technology," Global Issues , Worksheet #21* 

15 BREAK 

60-90 Simulation: "Teaching About Spaceship Earth " Intercom 71 

This simulation for middle grades is printed in its 
entirety In Intercom 71 and can be ordered for $L50 
from Global Perspectives in Education, 218 East 18th 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 10003* It is suggested as an ex- 
cellent exercise that treats comprehensively the 
global education field and that demonstrates an 
effective simulation for middle elementary students. 
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Part II-C (cont.) 

Minutes Activities ' Materials 

It is recoiiiiiended that you do several of the activities 
while remaining in plenary. Have people read the setting 
and describe their roles. Suggested activities include 
Days 300, 301, and 310, Briefly report how the scenario 
is resolved. 

5-10 Daily evaluation 

Assignment for Day 10: Anderson, Chapter 10 
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PART II: PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR A GLOBAL AGE 
C. ENVIRONMENT (contj 

DAY 10 



Goals 



1. To Introduce the Law of the Sea negotiations as an example of the 
creation of new International Institutions, possibly as a prelude to 
the evolution of a more equitable world or^er. 

2. To introduce a third teaching strategy for dealing with alternative 
futures. 

3. To generate criteria by which teachers will evaluate their materials 
in temi of the global environment, and to begin this evaluation. 

Objectives 

Participants will: 

1. Briefly research and role play three different positions in terms of 
the Law of the Sea negotiations. 

2. Brainstorm questions that should be raised in the next 30 years if two 
environmental problems are to be avoidevd, b^Jt from the vantage poiiit of 
the year 2010. 

3. Brainstorm criteria and questions by which to evaluate materials in terms- 
of the global environment topic, and then apply these criteria to their 
own teaching materials. 

Minutes . Activities Materials 

5 Introduction 

To set the day's context, you may read excerpts from an "State of World 

annual report on "The State of the World Environment," Environment" 

by the Executive Director of the U.N. Environment 

Prograimie. The report may be requested from the United 

Nations Environment t^rogramne. United Nations, New York, 

N.Y. 10017, telephone (212) 754-8139. Two paragraphs 

from the 1979 report follow as examples: 

The environment — defined as that outer physical and 
biological system in which ChumansU and other organisms 
live — is 3 whole, albeit a coi^plicated one with 
many interacting componente. The wise mnagement 
of that environment depends upon an understanding 
of those conyponents:^ of its rocks, minerals, soils, 
and waters, of its lands and their present and 
potential vegetation, of its animal life and potential 
for livestock husbandry, and of its climate. It de- 
mands positive and realistic planning that balances 
human needs against the potential the environment 
has for meeting them. 
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Part II-C (cont.) ' ^ 

Minutes Activities Materia ls 

The rising concern with environmental Issues since 
tlic Stockholm Conforonco has boon mSnly actrdbutctl 
to an increasing realization of the limited carrying 
. capacity of the enviroxwent and to the fact timt ChunjariijI] 

in Cthelr3 activities to satisfy Cthc!r3 needs and in CtheiPj 
* aspirations for further development and achieving 
better living conditions^ Chave] created an increasing 
number of environmental froWeins. Such problems 
could have been largely avoided through appropriate 
development planning and environmental management. 
This iSf however/ easy to say but rather complex to 
in^plement, 

10 Law of the Sea (LOS) Activity 

1. In plenary, have participants, brainstorm a web chart 
with *'LOS" in the central circle in response to the 
question: "What elements or areas of concern do you 
think should be Included in the negotiations for a 
Law of the Sea?" (See Appendix J for a web chart 
of the actual LOS negotiations.) 

(90-130) 2. Role Play 

a. Divide into three groups, one representing the Worksheets H22 m 
U.S., or.^ Uganda, and one Canada, and tell l22 ^ 
everyone whom the groups represent. 

b. Give each person the scenario for their re- 
spective group, a copy of the "Directions," 
and worksheet #23, "LOS Background Readings." 

(40) c. Give each group about 40 minutes to read the 

materials and complete the directions. 

(30-60) d. Conduct a negotiations session of the Com- 

.Tiittee of Three (all participants) in which 
participants present their proposals and try 
to achieve consensus on several of them. 

(20-30) e. Debrief the role play- How did they feel as 

negotiators? What reactions did they have to 
various proposals? »ih?t other issues are before 
the LOS? What effe.cts would 3^ Independent source 
of revenue have on the United ..atioiis? What are 
some of the implications of the LOS negotiations 
for tomorrow's world order? 

f. Hand out Worksheet jf24 , "Mining the Deep: who's Worksheet ^24 
in charge?" (continued), as take home. 
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Part II-C (cont.) 
Minutes 



45-60 



(20) 



Activities 



BraifiStotTii n ci the Year 2010 Exercise 
Because this exercise requires people to take a giant 
conceptual step into the future and look back on the 
present, this exercise generally unlocks more creative 
thinking on alternative futurt* than the exercises re- 
quiring projections from the present into the future. 

Directions: 



1. 



2. 



Divide into small groups of 4-5 and give each group 
a copy of one of the scenarios from Worksheet 25 . 

Instructions to participants: 

"We are now In the year 2010 and we are facing the 
problem described on your handout. Your task is 
to brainstorm questions that should have been 
raised back in the 1980s, 1990s, and early 2000s 
that, had they been resolved, this problem would 
not have developed. Write these questions on 
newsprint." 

In plenary, have two people read each problem 
scenrio so everyone knows both scenarios. 

Ask groups to report briefly on the questions 



a. 



they raised. 



b. Choose one or more of the critical questions 
and ask, "What is the first step that should 
be taken now to see that this question gets 
raised effectively by the appropriate people?" 

60-90 Evaluate curriculum regarding the environment 

Directions: 

1. On newsprint, brainstorm the questions and 
criteria you will be using to evaluate educational 
materials regarding the environment. 

2. Individuals look through their curricular materials 
and write up their evaluations. 

15-20 Concluding activity (if curriculum development section 
is omitted) 

Re-do the "Views of the Future Activity" from Day 1 as 
a way of rounding out and bringing closure to this 
Institute. 

5-10 Daily evaluation 

Final evaluation 



Materials 



Worksheet ^25 



Newsprint for 
each group, etc 



Participants' 
materials 

Newsprint, etc. 



Worksheet #13 



Newsprint, etc. 

Evaluation in- 
strument. 
Worksheet ^32 
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5.2. 



Part II-C (cont.) 

Minutes Activities ■ Materials 

Further Information on' Law of the Sea 

"A Guide to the New Law of the Sea," Reference 
Paper No. 18, Department of Publlr- Information, 
Press Section, United Nations, March 1979. 

Issues Before the 34th General Assembly of the 
United Nations, 1979-80 . United Nations Association 
of the U.S.A., 300 East 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017, 
1979. 

"Soundings: Law of the Sea News and Comment," Ocean 
Education Project, 245 Second SI;., N.E. , Washington, 
O.C. 20002. 
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PART Hi: CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



DAYS 11-15 



Part III of this Institute was given to the development of a K-12 social 
studies scope and sequence statement and the initial development of units 
for infusing a global perspective into the existing curriculum. The 
process for developing the scope and sequence took 3% days instead of the 
I day originally projected. Since the timing for such a process will 
depend completely on each individual. setti4ig", no times will be projected 
for the activities that follow.' " - 

Directions ; 

1. Raise the question, "What is the problem or need 1« our district 
regarding the organization of social studies K-i2f' List responses 
on newsprint. 

2. Brainstorm: "What are different ways to organize social studies 
K-12?" (e.g., concepts, issues or themes, expanding environments, 
chronologically, social studies skills, problem solving, area studies, 
social science disciplines...). 

3. Have participants individually take the resultant list and rank order 
them according to what they think would be the best way for organizing 
social studies. 



4. In order to build toward a consensus agreement Wliow Dest to organize 
social studies, have each individual read aloud his/her rank ordering. 
Then have each person pair up with a person whose first three or so 
rankings differed from their own. Each pair is to come to consensus 
on a rank ordering of the top three. Repeat this process for each 
growing small group (in 4s, then 8s, etc.) until general consensus has 
been achieved. 

5. Once there is general agreement on what they consider would be the best 
organizing approach, compare that approach with what the district is 
currently doing. 

SCOPE 

The participants at the original Institute decided to organize their social 
studies curriculum around concepts. The following process was used to reach 
consensus on what ultimately turned out to be six major concepts ( Appendix K ) 
that could be taught K-12 and around which a core curriculum could be or- 
ganized. One major value of this approach is the fact that the process was 
completely teacher-centered and overcame serious reservations among teachers 
that the school administration intended to impose a hidden agenda from above. 

Directions ; 

1, In plenary, brainstorm in response to the question: "What social studies 
concepts should a student learn in this school system?" 

2. Post the many pages of results on newsprint around the room. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Part III (cont;) ■ . 

3. As individuals, have participants select major concepts from the 
lists and subsume the minor concepts under these major ones. 

4. Have individuals list their major concepts on new pieces of newrprint, 
post them around the room, and compare the results. Continue either 
plenary discussion or break Into smaller groups, perhaps by grade 
levels, to reach consensus on the major concepts for the group. 

5. Break into as many small groups as you have major concepts. Each 
group is to write concepts as statements. 

6. Duplicate results and distribute to whole group. Discuss end refine 
until consensus Is achieved. 

SEQUENCE 

Given these concepts, the existing curriculum, and the statement of their 
pr-eferred way to organize the curriculum, participants next had to draft 
statements for a scope and sequence. The following procedure was followed: 

1. Divide into grade level groupings, e.g., K-2, 3-5, 6-8, 9-12. 

2. Writs statements in scope and sequence format, utilizing sample statements 
if desired. (See Appendix L for several samples.) 

3. Share statements with plenary and between grade levels as seemed appro- 
priate both for consistency and style. 

4. Celebrate the finished producti 



NEW UNITS FOR INFUSING A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE INTO EXISTING COURSES 

Teachers worked individually or in small groups to create new units with a 
global perspective- Units usually lasted two weeks. Appen dix M contains 
sample worksheets for developing unit and lesson plan. 
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^ ^ WORKSHEET ill 

^ YQUR COMMUNITY IN THE WORLD AND THE WORLD IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

Name of organization 

Address^ 

Phone 



Researchers ^ ^ Da te_ 

Person{s) Interviewe d 



Are they willing to talk to students researching similar information? 
Yes No 

1. What are their foreign connections or concerns? 



2. To what extent are they dependent on these foreign connections? 




To what extent interdependent? 



3. How do they serve the global community? 



4, How do they serve the local community? 



Other comments: 



• 
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Localiziiig mtematioiia! Issues 
Commiiiiity Giiicle 



• 



The key to meeting basic human needs is the paitlcipation of In- 
dividuals and communities in globe! problem solving. Some of the 
most important achievements in providing food, upgrading housing, 
improving human health, and tapping new energy sources will not 
come through highly centralized national and international efforts but 
through people doing more to help themselves. Whan those most 
affected by a problem assume the primary responsibility for solving It, 
they gain the understanding and sidll to deal with broader poStical 
and economic issues of their society. 

SructStokis 
Locaf Responses to 
Global Problems, Wbridwatch 
F£p«r#17 

Americans have raised to a high art the techniques of community 
education and citizen participation related to U.S. domeette affair*. 
These same techniques can be appKed to gtobal problem soiving*- 
and the moment it ripe for ddng so. Whether you begin with t locai 
problem and put it in a global perspective or take an fntemationai 
situation and translate it into its most tocal elements, the goals of 
community education on International issues are the same: 
a to help people develop a fuller awareness and understancfing of 
their community's place in the world; 

■ to create opportunities for citizens to work together on international 
concerns; and 

■ to offer an effective avenue for channeling local responses to 
intemational issues. 

As more Americans beccma aware of their stake in partlcipatif^ in 
e decisions that determine workJ affairs, community education on 
iternational issues will take on increased ln^x}rtance* People are 
beginning to realize that the resources, expertise and experience 
necessary to engage in meaningful Intemationai programs already 
exist within local companies, businesses, Industnes and religious, 
civic and ethnic associations that are an integral part of community 
life. Knowing thbt people value learning from each other challenges 
commu nities to find ways to bridge the communicatton gap. Out of this 
knowledge is born a new and critical self-awareness that Individuals 
have a responsibility and role in understancfing and re^Kmding to 
international events because they affect the community^ Tne key 
question is how to translate such Increased understanding into action. 

This publication presents a potpourri of successful community edu* 
cation programs designed and carried out by national and local or- 
ganizations, foundations and universities. It begins by sharing some of 
the obstacles encountered and offers techniques for generating Inter* 
est in and building community programs on intemational affairs. 

A pcipourri of experiences 

Discovering a commur%'s Unk to the worid . . . raising the level ^ 
awareness within the community about the Impact of intematx)nal 
issues not only on the United States but also on the conrnxirtiy . . . 
developing and motivating leadership on international Issues . • • and 
building coaStlons comprised of groups with similar Intematkxui coo* 
cerns--these are the key components of an effective convmmity-based 
education program on intemational issues. The projects summarized 
here^-Columbus in the VVorki/The Workl in Cobmbus, The Ur^ 
States Stake in International Trade, the Rndlay Project for Intemational 
Leadership and the Ocean Resources Project of the Student Advisory 
Committee on Intemational Affairs-^ffer a sampling of strategies and 
techniques for achieving these objectives. These projeds are reviewed 
the purpose of stimulating k)ca] thinking and action toward interna* 
onally focused progranru;. 



© 1880 Leasue of Women Voters Educatkjn Fund 
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Discovering local linkages 



What began in 1972 as an inventory of local international connections 
by the Columbusinthe WorldlThe Viorldin Columbus project resulted 
in 1875 In the creation of the International Council of Mid Ohio, an 
ongoing community^based organization offenng citizen information 
and services on International events. According to the project's foun* 
der, Chadwick P. Alger of the Mershon Center at Ohio State University. 
^)ie success of the project and the council lies in its emphasis on the 
use of local resources. At each stage, the program has been devoi* 
oped in cooperation with community people, and each program is 
carried out through a network of community volunteers. 

The first step In the project was to get information or. linkages 
between the §a«T.munity and the world through surveys, interviews 
and observations. Next, from these materials, community reports 
ware devetoped on a number of local activities with international 
connections, including those of voluntary organizations, the religious 
community, exchange prcgnms, businesses, ethnic groups and the 
miPiary. Presentations of ^hese reports to several community groups 
generated interest and Ir;d to strategy meetings with the League of 
Women Voters of Columbus and other organizations and ultimately to 
the establishment of the Intemational Council of Mid Ohio. 

The Council's principle objedives are to promote and enhance the 
image of Columbus and central Ohio as an international community 
with civic, business, educational and cultural linkages to the rest of the 
wo'ld. The Council stimulates discussion of international issues 
through public forunu, symposia and special events. And, by creating 
an environment where Internationa} affairs are integrated into com* 
munity life, the Council opens opportunities for many central Ohioans 
with a diversity of internattonal expenence and knowledge to share 
their expertise with school chlMren and others in the community in a 



Planning for corrwmunity programs 

Designing a community program involves certain basic organizing 
steps that really don't vary from issue to issue. Above all, knowl- 
edge of your community Is prerequisite to each step of the pro- 
cess. With that in hand, you can set goals that are achievable and 
dear. Establishing a standard for measuring your program's effec- 
tiveness at the onset of the process Is also recommended. If you 
Xnow what you want to accomplish at the start, then you can be 
flexible if drcumstatices or resources change midway You may 
also find it useful to keep a project r.otebook in which you record 
things you have done right and wrong. 

The next stage of the process Is to identify key problem areas 
within the community and then to n^'^ow the issues into manage- 
able proportions. This cannot, however, be done in a vacuum. 
Thus, you must become aware of who are the interested, important 
and active comiTiunity leaders and involve them. A meeting to 
discuss problems, solutions and possible strategies, in much the 
same way that an adWsory committee deliberates, is an excellent 
start 

Once your objectives are agreed upon and the issues narrowed, 
you can begin to design a format and plan a program. It helps to first 
make out a work chart that sets forth goals and objectives and then 
spedfy necessary tasks (along with facts on who will carry them 
out). It can't be said too often: success m a community program of 
any kind depends on proportioning activities to resources— and 
making sure that ail resources are effectively used Delegate re- 
sponsibilities for information gathenng. fundraismg. publicity, es* 
tablishing community liaisons and making arrangements for au* 
ditorlums, printers and travel to the most qualified and capable 
people. The job of a piariner and manager is nor to be a do*all; it is 
to find, motivate and coordinate the efforts of others 
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Using surveys to discover linkages 

Citizens in Columbus used tlieir communit/ surveys and inven- 
tones of international linkages as a way to generate active leader* 
ship in international affairs, to identify and mobilize leadership 
Within the community, tc bring together a disparate network of 
commur.:ty groups and to open the way to build ongoing pro^^rams 
within the community Any community can do the same. First, you 

( want to find out who Is invoived end af what level of activity. 

I ■ Draw up a fist of sectors wit^4n the community. Organization, 
church and business d(rectori<»8, the League of Women Voters 

j "Know Your Community' publication, the yellow pages of the tele* 

j phone book and the k>cal. newspaper's community calendar are 
excellent places to begin the adventuie, 

■ Identify a few of the groups within those sectors with known 
international connections— a business with an overseas affiliate, a 
church with missionaries abroad, a commercial Importer— and 
begin telephon<< screening, ly to Identify when the company or 
groups estabRsh'Xl intemational coonectfcKis vKj how much tinrie it 
devotes each n^onth to maintrining this link. Use your TirzK inter* 
views to get leads about other groups in the community tri^ have 
international dealings, 

■ On the basis of the telephone screening, select people for a 
longer, face*to*fac8 interview Questions at that time can be more 

! probing: Can you briefly describe the history of your international 
activities? What countries do you contact most frequently? Kow 
j are these contacts made and for what purpose? 

■ Then, survey the community for more personal, less obvious 
evidence of intemationa] connections. Does the local or state 
Chan jerofcommercehavefiguresonimportsandexport8?Count 
the number of foreign cars in the supermarket parking lot Take 
note of the imported clothes in your ck)set and the imported foods 
on your pantry shelf. Add up the number of ethnic restaurants in 
town and fam'lfes with relatives living abroad* Check the library 
budget*-*what proportion of materials have an intemational ac* 
cent? L^ok over local bookstores for trave!. language and interna' 
tional affairs offerings. Also, scan the gourmet cooking section. 
Ask the school about data on entering students' first language. Is 
there a foreign student program in the kx^al high school or college? 



very practical way the Council also helps citizeni^by providing interna- 
tionally oriented services* incluoing a language bank offering the 
translation of 60 langu ages, a handbook for intern ationat visitors and a 
published calendar of international events in central Ohio, 

This pioneer effort has served as a laborato.ry for testing ideas on 
community education on international Issues and has generated simi- 
lar projects throughout the United States, The YMCA's nationwide 
effort, "Around the Corner, Around the Globe," draws on the Colum- 
bus experience, as did a recent project conducted by the American 
Field Service in high schools across the country. Other projects 
modeled on the Columbus experience have been undertaken in 
states and cities such as Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Milwaukee and 
San Diego. 

Helping others perceive the 
community's involvement 

The U#t^-80 League of Women Voters Education Fund's (LWVEF) 
nationwide trade education project, 7770 United States* Stake in Inter' 
national Trade, actively involved state Leagues throughout thecountry 
in an education project tiiat traced the impact of intemational trade on 
state and local economies as a means of raising the levpl of the 
community s international awareness. While the project was initiated 
at the national level, the tndivkiual projects were deslgn^Ki and carried 
out by the state Leagues. 

League project directors sought ideas for project designs from local 
business, agriculture, consumei, government and labor leaders. 
Through interviews with these practitioners. Important local and na* 
tional trade issues were revealed and gaps in Information unfoldad. 
On the basir of this initial community awareness survey project 
directors determined the focus of their trade education projects, iden- 
tified target audiences and set out to mesh time, resources and ideas 



into a community project. 

Strategies varied from state to state: some organized puoiic meet* 
ings, conferences and workshops for the public, school teachers and 
students: others focused on the media— radio, television and news- 
papers; and several put their production talents to work on slide shosv 
presentations. For example, a tour of the port in Wilmington, Oeia* 
ware, proved to be a successful lure to a day-long conference on trade 
issues. And, throughout the state of Washington, restaurant diners are 
dripping ketchup on placemats designed by the League of Women 
Voters to illustrate the importance of trade on the state's economy 

Many of the projects contained several components, as in the case 
of Tennessee where a kind of "dragnet" approach targeted three 
audiences; the general public, school children and travelers. A com- 
mittee of oight organized a forum to which 250 people came to hear 
state business, farm, banking, labor and government representatives 
discuss the effect of trade on the economy. Looking to the 'decision 
makers of the future," the committee prepared a social studies unit on 
international trade for junior and high school classes and initiated a 
poster contest with the theme of "International Trade: Tennessee s 
Window on the Worid." The winning posters were, in turn, integrated 
into the third component of the project: a 25x7*root display case for ine 
metropoHtan airport. 

In many areas, the League-sponsored trade education project 
stimulated interest and enthusiasm for continuing community forums 
on trade-related issues. By appealing to the concerns of the commu- 
nity through these projects, the League has sought to raise public 
awareness of the impact of one important international issue and 
attempted to open the door for others. 



Choosing a topic or theme 

Demonstrating the effect of specific issues on people's daily lives is 
the most direct and effective way to broaden perspectives and 
create an environment in which people will respon^l and become 
Involved, Therefore, the issue under study is critical to the success . 
of your endeavor, 

0 Seek advice from local businesses, organizations, churches 
and others within the community about issues of concern to them. 
Interviews offer the opportunity to pursue issues in depth and 
generate enthusiasm for whatever project you eventually under- j 
take, 

a Lxx}k in recent studies and reports (some examples are listed in 
the Resources section) for issues that are relevant to ycur commu- 
nity, and also check newspaper headlines and editorial columns for 
topics that are receiving attention in your area. You might have to 
read between th^ linei^; frequently the international conne'Ctions 
won't jump out at you. For example, trade is an ideal subject area 
because It involves business, industry, consumers, farmers and 
labor groups. Environmental pollution, food production and distri- 
bution, jobs and the growth of cities are also subject areas with 
local and intemational connections. And, remember that a wide 
range of topics can be tied to the United Nations, 
9 Don't shy away from controversy, but aim to be objective and 
impartiai in the organizing stages and in implementing the project. 



Boosting locai ieadership 

The FIndlay Proiect for Intemational Awareness, a community-based 
exerdse in worid affairs sponsored by the Kettenng Foundation, was 
designed to raise the intemational awareness of local leaders through 
direct experience in a foreign environment so that they might, in turn, 
raise the general level of international awareness within Findiay a 
northwestern Ohio town. 

Fifteen k)cal leaders representing a broad range of interest groups 
were carefully selected by other community leaders lor a two-year 
commitment to the project that included intensive preparatory study, a 
three«week trip to East Africa and foilow-up community education 
activities. The 15 leaders who took part m the proiect included a 
minister, media representatives, business execuitvos and school ar j 
college personnel. 

Having experienced first hand what it is like to live m a poor rural 
village, the "Flndlay 15"* returned home tc plan and conduct a series 



utilizing local resourced 

i Developing and motivating leadership is at the crux of dtlzen 
^Participation efforts on all Issues'— domestic and international— 
^Bnd at all levels of activity— local, state and national. Shanng 
^Koncems and personalizing involvement go a long way toward 
attaining strong and effeCJve leadership, tnit the means to that end 
may not be so clear. 

a Scan your community for people or organizations with varying 
levels of foreign contact: people who travel for business or plea* 
sufdt churches with foreign missions, military with foreign service 
experience, ethnic groups with ties oversca'i, professionals and 
students schooled abroad, high school exchange students and 
former Peace Corps volunteers. Organize an informal get«together 
to share differsnt experiences. Entice locals to partidpatf in these 
sessions by spldng up your ofogram. For example, as a leaden to a 
discussion on world agrtcuitunl and hunger issues, you might 
feature a buffet of international ioods. Or use a colorful sHde show 
to compare foreign dtles to your owa 
a Rnd out how to get involved in an exchango program— a& a 
traveler or as a host family. Or consider tlie possibiQty of organizing 
^ charter flight for people from the area. 

■ Establish a "sister oty* relatlonshin with a city overseas. 

■ BecomealocalcoordinatorfortheFaefgnPollcyAssociation's 
; **Great Decisions'* discussion program. Greet Decisions Is spon- 
I sored locally by hundreds of afflRates of national organizations and 

by community organizations, coPeges anvj universities. (See Re- 
sources section for more details.) 

■ Work with high schools to establish, revitalize or strengthen 
^'f/odel United Nations'* clubs, American Meld Service groups or 
languago and culture classes. 

Become a CO*ACTION participant* Tlirough contnbutions to 
CO* ACTION, a United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) cooperative action program, you can 
j have a direct link with recipients of UNESCO self-help project 
jl^unds. (For information, write: UNESCO Office, Room 240 IE, 
^p/nited. Nations, B.R 20 Grand Central, New Vxk, NY 10017.) 

local programs on global issues In order ir^ help share their experi* 
ences and discuss their new awareness. A sample of the activities 
undertaken Included: reports to service clubs and churches, newspa* 
per articles and series, local radio and cable television broadcasts, 
teachers' workshops and a booth highlighting global iss*ies set up at 
the local fair. In addition, with the project as a catalyst, a Ghanaian 
exchange teacher was hired for fuu'^time duties in the school system, 
an international reading room was op^r.sd at the public library and a 
series of breakfast meetings on international topics was initiated by 
Findlay College. Professional surveys taken in Rndlay throughout the 
two-year project indicate that these activities did have a measurable 
effect. 

Project organizers estimate that over 50,000 people were reached 
in Findlay- and the surrounding area through the experiences and 
follow'up efforts of the 15 participants, thereby making the cost of the 
Findlay Project approximately $1.00 per person reached. 



Bringing people together 



The Ocean Resources Project for the Bay Area, organized in the 
summer of 1973, sought to develop comnuinity awareness about the 
issues relating to oce^m use, development and management and the 
forum where these issues would be debated-<^The UN Law of the Sea 
Conference. Rather than proposing a new organization for the com* 
munity, the C^ean Resources Preset leaders deddod to bulk! on 
existing constituencies by establishing a coaIitk)n that wouki include a 
cross section of established interest groups. 

After identifying local Interest groups as potential members, they 
convenad a meeting to discuss the possibilities of future joint ac* 
tivities. This exploratory meeting exposed the project organizers to 

«st of the main-line groups and their concerns, but did not result in 
r decision to worit together. With this background Information, the 
project organizers sought more information and ideas for outreach. 
Five months later, another meeting of the interest groups was 
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organized to discuss substantive issues related to the increased 
application of new ocean technology and the present and future 
effects of this technology on ocean life and mineral rec:jurces. Finding 
the topics too complox to handle at a single session, the ^roup decided 
on a series of forums to address the Issues. Thus, as a .esult of that 
meeting, an active coalition of community organizations willing to 
devote their collective energies to the preparation of a major educa- 
tion campaign was established. Working with existing local organiza* 
tions facilitated communication and outreach without creating a new 
organization. 



Coalition buiidjng 

'Cormunity advisors have found truth In the adage, *There is 
strejigth In numbers." The more groups that get involved in an 
activity, the more volunteers there are to do the leg work, tho 
greater the access to funds and the broader the citizen outreach 
posslbiBties. But, building coaiitions can be a tricky proposition, so 
It shouki be approached cautiously 

■ Do your homework. Discover who is involved in community 
efforts ?ocusing on international concerns and who has interests in 
a partkMlar topic. It might also help to do a little digging to unearth a 
once*active coalition that needs only to be reac*uvated or the roots 
of one that just didn't develop. Find out the source of the group s 
failure. Personality clashes you should know about? Conflicts of 
goals? Priority problems? t^ch of funding? 

■ Devek)p a strategy for bringing people together. Remember, 
because of the fragmentation among groups within communities, 
the most Important and useful thing that any organization can do is 
find ways to increase communication .mong people. One of the 
best ways of achieving this goal is to bring people together to 
discuss common concerns. 

■ Let the group determine if a coalition should be formed and, if 
so, what form it should take: ad hoc or permanent: headed by an 
elected or revolving chair; open to general or specific membership; 
devoted to citizen education or action. 



Resources 

Community-based project summaries 

The United States* Stake in International Trade, a final report by tne League of 
Women Voters Education Fund, 1980. (LWVER International R<)lations Oe* 
partment, 1730 M Slreet. NW, Washington, DC 20036. $5.00.) 
The Findlay Story, an occasional paper of the International Affairs Program of 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundation. 1979 (Kettering Foundation. 5335 Far 
Hito Avenue. Dayton. OH 45429.) 

THmsnationaJ Dialogues on Food and Development Issues, a public education 
project for American civic leaders, cosponsored by the Overseas Development 
Council and the Kettering Foundatioa 1978. (Kettenng Foundation, address 
above.) 

A Worid of Cities or Good Foreign Policies Begm at Home, a report to the 
Kettering Foundation. 1976. (Available from the Mershon Center, the Ohio 
State Univeraily. 199 W. 10th Ave.. Cdumbos. Ohio. 43201.) Also, see Chad- 
wick F Alger. "Foreign Policies of United States Publics." International Studios 
Quarterly, 21 (2) Jurw 1977. 

Organizing for Community Education on International issues, Gnf Lesher. 
Ectitor, 1975. A summary and analysis of five community education programs 
conducted In the mid 1970s. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1 1 
DuPont Cirde, NW, Suite 900, Washington. DC a0036. $2.00.) 
Wocftfm and World latuee Workshop Series, Overseas Education Fund, proj- 
ect repcrU will cover workshops to be held in 1980 31 in Austta Texas. Los 
Angelet, Caiifomiat Portland. Orcgan. Phoenix. Anzona and Rochester. New 
m (OEF. 2102 L Street. NW. WWiington. DC 20037.) 
The VMd A/fain AcHvidet Newsletter, Society for Citizen Education m world 
Affairs. Describes worid affairs education activittes* recent puDiicaiions and 
reports on international events and covers news from Wo/id Anaj/s Councjis 
(Richard Heggie. Worid Affairs Countil of Northern California. 312 Sutter 
Street. San Francisco, CA &4108 .) 

How-to's for cooimunity projects 

A "HoW'Tb* Manual on Conducting A Commututy inventor/. Young Mens 
Christian Assodalion. 1979. Milwaukee's adaptation of the Coiumbus m tr.e 
Worid inventory technique. (Office of the International Division. YMCA. 291 
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World hunger: what you can do 

^ocf /$ one of tho most basic and compaWng Issues for citizen 
education programs on international }$su$$. An outane of activities 
related to this issue taken from the abridged version of The Presi* 
dential Commission on World Hunger report, "Overcoming World 
Hungzr The Chailenge Ahead ' Is reprinted in part below. 

What you can do as a ccncemed citizen 
I Join a community group that is doing something about hunger at 
! home or abroad such a« a neight>orhood organizationi a civic 
I group, a church group, or an advocacy group for a spedftc program 
such as School Lunch. Who's Involved in Hunger is available for 
pu^c^rase from World IHunger Education Service, 2000 P St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Rnd out what resources your library has on world hunger and 
ideas about how to end it. Find out what resources your school 
librades have iof different ages. Recommend additional resources. 

Ask your school officials to include programs on world hunger in 
their own professional meetings and in assemblies for students. 

Mee; with local officials to find out about hunger in your commu« 
nl ty, what programs are available, what the problems are. Ask what 
locdl govsmme'^t is doing to end hunger. 

Visit local pro^j.ams to see how they work. Talk with administra* 
tors of programs to find out what progress is being made and what 
the problems are. Some programs you may want to see in action 
are: Food Stamps; School Lunch and Breakfast; Women, Infants 
and Children; and Meals on Wheelo. 

Rnd out if k)cal businesses have non-profit foundations that 
could fund educational activities on worid hunger, such as public 
meetings, seminar series, or action projects. 

Ask your senators and representatives what they are doing to 
end hunger at home and abroad. Ask if they have read the Report 
of the Presidential Commission on Wbrkl Hunger and whm views 
they have on the Report's recommendatk^ns. Ask for legislatk^n 
that has been introduced to become informed about the issues. 

Ask k)ca] editors to include worid hunger issues In the newspa- 
per, on the radio and on local television. Offer to provide informa* 
tion or to be a guest on a program^ 

Broadway. New Mxk, NY 10007.) 

inctyandtht World: The Newipnperln the Classroom, Indianapolis Star and 
the indianapolis News, 1978. A guide on how to read between the lines of the 
newspaper for facts about a communit/« links to (nternational events. (T/7ff 
Star, 307 North Pennsylvania St, Indianapolis. IN 46206.) 
Indians In the World, Department of Public Instrucikm. 1980. A handbook 
containing activities a.'^d strategies for Identifying and using resources, exper* 
tise and instructional materials available in k>caJ communities to learn about 
and participate in giot}al affairs. (0ivl8k>n of Curriculum, Room 229. State 
House, fndianapotis, IN 46204.) 

The Politics of Change: Goals, ConfHct and Power in the Community, LWVER 
1972. lu)oking at the community. Identifying goals, conducting polls and sur* 
veys and choosing an issue are ail covered In this handy nianual. (LWVER 
1730 M Street. NW. Washington. DC 20036, Pub. No. 107, SOt.) 
Bring Home the World, Stephen Rhinesmlth. 197S. A management gukjo for 
c 0 mmuni ty loaders with suggestk)ns for how to make t^ Dost of foreign travel 
by turning it into a teaming experience for the whole v wnmuntty* (The Bddge 
Bookstore. 1800 Pontiac. Denver, CO 80220, $6.70.) 
Made In USA: Prelect Ethnic Heritage, American Field Servk^. 1 980. A set of 
five filmstrip/casseth units and activity/dlscussk)n g^des to be used by any 
group eager to leam more atxHJt its ethnic heritage. (AFS. The Program 
Department. 313 East 43rd St. New Mxfc. NY 10017.) 
UNA'USA Program Manual, UNA*USA, 1960. A comprehensive guide with 
"how*to* and substantive information for planning and carrying out programs 
on the UN and UN^related topics. (UNA*USA, 300 f:ast42nd St, New Vbrk, NY 
10017. $3.00 plus $1.00 postage.) 

School Improvmeni Through Global Education, Charles F. Ketterinc Founda* 
tion. 1979. A series of manuals. Including "A Qukfe to FOur Essentia] Themes.* 
"A Cor\sensus and Diversity Workshop." and "An Implementation Guide/ 
(5335 Far HiL'» Ave.. Osylon. OH 46429.) 

Global issues reports and surveys 

Lccal Respomes to Global Problems: A Key to Meeting Basic Human Needs, 
Bruce Stokes. WorUSwatch P&per 017, 1978* Discusses food, housing and 

Q ^rder from League of Women Voters of the United States, 1 / 



energy needs being tackled at the local level in countnas such a$ the United 
States. India and China. (Worldwatch Institute. 1776 Massacnuseits Ava.. NV/. 
Washington. OC 20036. $2.00.) Annual subscnptions to the Woridwaich Sonos 
(eight to ten/year) can be obtained for $25.00. Tho lirst oi the i96l SQnOb. 
Helping OurseNes: Local Solutions to Global Problems, will Dq puDhshed in 
Spring 1981. 

Building Global Perspectives, league of Woman Voters of the United States. 
1979. An idea guide for community international education pro9rams with 
tugsestions for programs that cut across domestic and international issues 
(LWVUS. 1730 M St.. NW. Washington. OC 20036. Pud. #615. SOr ) 
Great Decisions, 19B1, Foreign Policy Association. A nationwide community 
discussion program covering eight foreign policy topics. (FPA. 205 Lexington 
Ave., New Vbrk, NY 10016. $5.00 plus 60f postage for book. Si 00 for Discus- 
sion Leader's Guide,) 

Issues Before the UN General Assembly, United Nations Association. An 
annual survey of the UN's agenda. (UNA*USA. 300 East 43rd St.. New YorK. 
NY 10017, 17.00.) Ask for a pubUcations list. 

Overcoming World Hunger: The Challenge Ahead, Presidential Commission 
on World Hunger. 1960. Review and recommendations on U S. food poiic> 
(U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington, OC 20402. $6.00.) 
Global 2000 Report to the President; Entering the Twenty-tirst Century, The 
U.S. Counci) on Environmental Quality and the Oepartmsnt of State. 1980 A 
report on population, food, and environmental trends and their impact ongiobai 
resources. (U.S. Government Printing Office. Summary Report. Vol. I (SIN 
14*01 1<0037*e). Superintendent of Documents. Washington, OC 20402. $3.50; 
fuH report to be printed (?y Pergamon Press, available at bookstores.) 
North end South: A Program lor Survival, The Independent Commission on 
Internationa Oevelopment Issues (The Brandt Commission). 1980. The rec- 
oovnendatlons of the commission, an independent panel of leaders, regarding 
development issues, including food, population, disarmament, energy and 
worid finance. (MIT Press. Cambridge. MA 021**2 and bookstores. $4.95.) 
The United States and Worid Development: Agenda 1980, The Overseas 
Development Coundl. 1980. An update of development issues with exhaustive 
statistical appendices. (ODC. I7l7 Massachuwiis Ave.. NW. Washington. OC 
20036. $6.95.) 

tnterculturai exchanges 

Friendship Force, 575 South Omni International. Atianta. GA 30303, Wayne 
Smith, Preskjent. 

Friendship Force is a cityto^ty exchange lasting io-i4 days. Parucipants are 
lodged in the private homes of-dtizens with similar occupations or interests. 
Each exchange is divkJed into two equal home*visit phases. Friendship Force 
Is committed to one^ngld goal: to create an environment for the establishment 
of friendships. More than 50 exchanges have been completed. 
National Council for Intemational Visitors (NCIV). Meridian House. 1630 Ores* 
cent Place NW. Washington. OC20009, Robert A. Alyward. Executive Oirector. 
NCIV is a '^uncil of 94 k)cal organizations and institutions that receive and 
sei^e shori*.*;*'** international visitors in their communities. Community as* 
sistance may include professional appointments, interpretive sightseeing, lan- 
guage aid. home hospitality and field tnps. 

Partners ol the Americas, 2001 S St., NW, Suite 502. Washington. OC 20009. 
Alan A. Rubin. President. 

Partners of the Americas is a private voluntary organization committed to 
fostering a doter relationship between the hOople of the U.S. and Latm 
Amenca through technical and cultural exchanges in agriculture, public health, 
culture, rehabilitation, community development, sports, education and other 
areas of hemispheric development. Currently the program exists in 43 states 
and 21 l.atin American countries. 

People-to*People Intemational, 2440 Pershing Rd.. G-30« Kansas Cty. MO 
64108. JanDes T Doty. President 

People»to*PeopIe is an organization of private citizens who communicate 
voluntarily with people of other countries through letters, travel abroad and 
community activities. Intemational committees have been estaoiisheo in 23 
countries in addition to the U.S., and dassrocm and school communication 
exchanges have been set up with more than 100 countries. 
Sister Cities Intemational, 1025 Eye St.. NW. Suite 424*426. Washington. 00 
20006, Thomas W. Gittins* Executive Vice President. 
Sister Cities seeks to affiliate cities in the U.S. with oties m other nations, .n 
hopes that each city*to^ty contact will encourage bettor international unaor* 
standing in the fields of education, culture, economics, and sociai relation- 
ships. More than 625 American cities are affiliated with foreign ctties «n 77 
nations. 



Researched and written by Laureen £ Andrews. International Ro'Mns 
Department Director, LWVEF Research and production costs na*e oeen moi 
by a grant from the Charies Stev^artMott Foundation to tM led^wo of ^omo 
Vb(ers Education Fund. 

) M Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036 Pub No 525 35; 
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■ M'^ ' M a tri-weekly letter for 

C3 St^matkMial/global 



education 



educator 



So you're in favor 
of a global 
perspective. Okay, 
but which one? 



A Profusion of 
Global Perspectives 



Among thott who idtntify thtmMlvtt 
with tht somtwhat inchoitt movt* 
mont known at global tdycatlon it is 
common to sptak of th« nttti for a 
"global ptrtptctlvt*** For some In the 
movement the broad acquisition of 
such an outlook Is seen as the 
primary goal. The premise Is that the 
general population lacks basic Infor* 
matlon about world affairs, doesn't 
understand or property respect other 
cultures and falls to appreciate the In* 
teractlve dynamics, the "Interde* 
pendence," of life on the planet Fur* 
ther It Is assumed that these de* 
jclencles of understanding distort na* 
onal policies and threaten long*term 
human welfare. 



The deficiencies of understanding 
seem real enough* But while remedies 
are being designed It might be well 
for educators to remind themselves 
.that in this society and others there 
are various conceptions of the global 
situation, various notions of what the 
public should understand and various 
strategies for operating In the global 
arena* Educators must face up^ to a 
profusion of global outlooks. 

At the moment^ global education In 
the U.S. Is characterixtd by a par* 

ticular configuration of problem* 
deflnltlons/goals and attitudes* In 

general the orientation is trans* 
national rather than pro*natlonal, 
altruistic and compassionate, respect* 
ful of cultural differences, system* 
sensitive, peace*soeklng, environment* 
protecting, technophobic and future* 
fearful. 



To thoso who promote It, the orients* 
tion seems both virtuous and rational 

ut any perspective carries burdens. 



The honoring of certain values means 
that other values are neglocted; atten* 
tion to seleottd phenomena means 
that other pt>enomena art Ignored. 
For example, while there is much at* 
tention to the phw;iomenon of "inter* 
dependence" there is almost no at* 
tention to the phenomenon of de* 
pendency. Yet this is an important 




reality in the world. Many countries 
that were once capable of feeding 
themselves have lost that capability 
^ and not only through historical ac* 
cident. It has been in the interests of 
some nations and some corporations 
to create and nurture that de* 
pendency. * 

And then there Is the question of 
what we teach about other cultures. 
Does a sometimes sentimental 
respect for the traditions of other so* 
cieties blind us to more significant 
cultural practices of the present? The 
political culture of Argentina currently 
allows the security fences to arrange 
the "disappearance" of the regime's 
adversaries* Should students in world 
cultures courtes be teaming about 
such contemporary pathologies? 



These two examples are essentially 
techntca! eompiaints«They fall well 
within Ohe range of values that global 
educators tend to support But there 
are other views that diverge more pro* 
foundly from the central tendencies 
of the global education movement. 



These other outlooks are not trivial. 
Tliey represent m&jor philosophical 
and practical positions, each with its 
own distinctive interpretation of prob- 
lems faced, strengths possessed, op* 
portunities available, future preferred. 

Certain of these alternative positions 
may deserve a place in global educa* 
tion programs. They deserve, at the 
least, a hearing. Toward that end the 
following brief review of three alterna- 
tive global outlooks. 



#1 The World as a Market 

One way to look at the world is as an 
underexpiolted maricet* There is some 
evidence that the American business 
community does not sufficiently 
sense the opportunity for foreign 
sales. Multinationals aside, American 
business has not been export*minded. 
Government agencies and business 
councils hold hundreds of seminars 
annually In the crfort to convince 
companies to enter t,he International 
market. This effort '.tieets surprising 
resistance. For one Ihing the 
American domestic market is huge; 
most companies find it sufficient. For 
another, export seems to add Just 
another layer of paperwork and licens- 
ing. 

But there are success stories. 

Petrogen is a small family-owned firm 
in Richmond, California. Ten 
employees. The company makes a 
cutting torch that uses gasoline 
rather than acetylene. Such a torch is 
useful In developing countries where 
acetylene is expensive or scarce. But 
even a highly useful product needs 
selling and that means local sales 
agents in foreign countries. Enter the 
U.S. Department of Commerco and its 
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Agent Distributor Service. Wording 
with USDC*s San Francisco office 
Petrogen located agents In 45 coun* , 
tries. Today 75% of Its sales are 
foreign sales. 

There is, then, an tffort to tducatt 
American companit a abchit export op* 
portunltles «-* and to help those com* 
panlea that decide to venture abroad. 

It could be argued that there la need 
for a more genera! educational effort. 
Perhaps the American public as a 
whole must be made aware of just 

how vital foreign sales are to the 
health of the economy. 



; #2 The World as 
j Economic Threat 

1 

I tjibor unions look out at the world 
and see trouble. Last summer the 
following comment appeared in the 
Typographical Journal: 

... a member of the (Los Angelas) typo- 
graphical local has been bringing to 
everyoiie*a attention the fact that more 
and more printing la leaving (the U.S. 
and Canada) and returning as finished 
products, in 1978 ^,900,000 In 
printed matter was Imported Into the 
United statea . . . Thia la a aerloua mat* 
ter which should be pursued by all or* 
i ganlzed labor . . . It le alao true the 
{ world Is shrinking and the printer in 
I Taiwan Is a craft colleague, b Jt . . . we 
f must make It clear to all that if 

domestic workers are denied employ 
ment In favor of underpaid and ex* 
; plotted overseas workers we . . . will not 
participate In our own destruction. . . 

The labor unions are not alone In their 
; worries. The anxiety Is pervasive In 
the older Industrial countries. In early 
March of this year Sweden held an 
unusual conference. Participants 
! came from.the U.K., Germany, the 
' Netherlands, Belgium and the U.S. to 
discuss the problem of competition 
i from the new Industrial countries, 
t 

! Now tnat the process of acquiring 

manufacturing capacity Is t\o longer 
i measured in decades or generatlona, It 
! is possible' for an advanced developing 
i country to Industrialize a sectc; of Ita 



economy and enter Its output In com* 
petition in the world mar1<eL As a 
result, iniernatlonal patterns of produc* 
tlon and trade are changing rapidly. . . 

. . , a scholar from the U.K. argued that 
history Is against the Weatern in* 
dustrlallzed countrlea. The new coun* 
tries are acquiring skills, the quality of 
their capital Is often better and they 
grow faster; their advancement leaves 
the older ccuntrlea with a comparative 
advantage only In very high technology 
where, unfortunately, room for growth 
and employment la limited. 



#3 A World at War 

One can loot' out at the worid and see 
•eoTKMnlo opportunity. One can look 
out at the world and aet economic 
competition. One can alao look out at 
the worid and see a battlefield, a 
bloody ground on which two powerful 
adversaries have been locked in mor* 
tal struggle for 35 years. 

In thIa view \tm key fact of our timea 
1$ not economic diatreee. The key fact 
(a that we are at w«ir. Unannounced 
war. The adversary Is an expansionist 
power with both the ambition and the 
credible means to dominate the 
world. Whether or not the public fully 
understands, tho West is fighting Vor 
Its life. 

Those who argue this position believe 
that a serious mlsperceptlon flaws 
our policies and weakens our will. The 
mlsperceptlon Is that tho Soviet 
Union Is simply a competitor. Norman 
Podhoretz writes In The Present 
Danger. 

One would think from most of what has 
been said in recent months that the 
Govlet Union la a nation like any other, 
with which we are In competition . . . 
The Soviet Union ia not a nation like 
any o»^«r. It la a revolutionary aute, ex* 
actly as HItier'a Gennany was, in the 
senoe that it wishes to create a new In* 
tematlonal ordar in which It would be 
the dominant power ... In such an 
order there virouW be no more room for 
any of the freedoma ... we now enloy 
than ther^ is at this moment within tho 
Soviet Union, or any of the other Com* 



munlty countries. . . 

To this day there is not a single Com. 
munlst country in the world m which 
even the mlldost criticism of tho gov 
ernment ... is pormittoO . . Soviet 
citizens (cannot) speak their minds in 
public, let alone organize politically, 
without being exiled or tnrown into laiis 
or insane asylums where they are 
*'cured'* of their Irratlonat ideas . . . 



In the light of this analysis the Soviet 
Union Is not simply a culturally- 
different competitor. It is a malig* 
nancy that threatens the very ex* 
istence of the western democracies. 
Those who hold this view would argue 
that the first task of global education 
Is to correctly describe the patho* 
logical nature of Soviet society and 
Soviet intention, in order to control a 
malignancy you must first identify it i 
as such. I 



Each of the above perspectives de* 
scribes a different world. Each im* 
piles the need for a different edu* 
catlonal program. In common, though, 
the three examples diverge from the 
central values of the global education 
movement by strongly asserting the 
legitimacy of self-interest. That asser- 
tion deserves attention — and discus* 
slon. 



NOTES 



Th9 iiofy of Iho Pelrogon Comprny is (old m tho 
Octobe; 22. 1979 Issue ol Business Amtna, , 
put}litrifd t}y irit U.S. Department of Commerce * 

Tns quoit from (ht Typognphicil Jourml ao« 
pttrtd In the July 1930 Issut. j 

Trit Mftfch conforance in Stocnriotm was ' 
repontd in Etrl Cnait't column m (he Marcn 22, 
1061 edUlon of ttvt Loz Ang9t§s YJmts. 

• 

Nonr»tn Podhoretr Th§ Prtunt Dinger jSimon i ' 
Schuster, 1980) Is snon (101 ptges} and pungeni 
ty written. tt*s t>Med on a ciik he gavr to ihe 
Council on Foreign Rolattohs m VVaflnngion 
Podhoretz is editor of Commentary magume 
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GLOBAL EDUCATOR Is a triweekly letter which explores issues and alternatives in interna' 
tional/global education. Written and published by Robert Q. Hanvey. ^ 1981 by Robei t G. 
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WORKSHEET #3 

ANALYZING HOW SYSTEMS CHANGE 




The system to be analyzed: 



!• List the major parts ' of this system. 



a. What are some of the obvious functions (purposes and connections) 
of these major parts? 



b. What are some of the hidden functions of these major parts? 



2. Describe positive feedback for this system. (Positive feedback is an 
"effect" that loops back and reinforces the direction and momentum of 
the system's operation.) 




3. Describe negative feedback for this trend. (Negative -Redback is an 
"effect" that loops back and alters the direction and inomentum of the 
system's operation.) 



4. What are the ramifications of this system's operation? 



5. What are some of the unanticipated consequences of this system's operation? 



Based on Robert G. Hanvey, "An Attainable Global Perspective." Global Per'-pecti ves 
in Education, Inc., 218 E. 18th St., New York, N.Y. 10003. 



WORKSHEi^T IIA 



AGRIBUSINESS ' 



u;KtNO 



METAL- 



FARM 
MACHINERY 




RETAJL RCSTAURAWTt 
fOOO 
STORES 



Reprinlwl from "Tiic AgncuHuni of the U. by Earl 0. Hc*dy In Scunii/ic American (September i976): 12M22. U«cd by ^TTuission. 
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WORKSHEET §5 



EVALUATING PROPOSED SOLUTIONS 

Directions ; 

Supply additional arguments in favor of and against each solution below. Then 
evaluate the three solutions for the purpose of choosing that one which is mosL 
likely to bring about the kind of world that you personally would prefer to live 
in in the future. Be prepared to Identify those factors which have persuaded 
you to your point of view, 

ISSUE: POLICIES ON ARMAMENTS 

Solution A; Continue the arms race >. . - - -x.. 

/•^guments for: 

L A nation's strength in all kinds of weapons is the only real security it has 
against attack. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Arguments against: 

Accidents with nuclear, chemical, biological, or radiological weapons would be 
disastrous, 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Solution B: Limit the Arms Race 
Arguments for: 

1, Keeps weapons in control of more responsible nations, in that they would have 
the most to lose. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
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Solution B (cont.)" WORKSHEET Ii5, Page 2 

Arguments against: 

1. Possibility o' nuclear war remains. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Solution C; Armaments plac u under the control of ?n internatiun^l peacekeeping 
organization . 

Arguments for: 

1. Security of world shared by all nations. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Arguments against: 

1. Nations can still secretly develop weapons and use them suddenly. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Solution D: Your proposal : 



From: WAR AND WAR PREVENTION, by J. & R. Moore. Hayden Book Co., Rochelle Park, N.J., 
1974. 
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MORAL DEVELOPMENT 



WORKSHEET §6 



ABRAHAM MASLOW ' * 
Meta Needs 

Basic Needs 

6, Self-actualization needs : These 
are the highest needs, as Maslow 
considers them. They involve the 
needs for recognition and for 
aesthetic reality • Persons have 
-a rtrong desire and a need to 
know and understand, not only them- 
selves but the world about them. 



5. Self-esteem needs ; Persons want 
to feel that they are worthwhile, 
that they can master something 
of their own environment, that 
they have a competence and an in- 
dependence and a freedom ind a 
feeling of being recognized for 
some kind of endeavor. 



4. Love needs ; Persons have always 

had and will have the desire to 

love someone else and to be loved 
in return. 



3. Belongingness ; Needs for belong- 
ing are the first of the higher- 
order needs. Maslow means that the 
human personality wants security. 
The human being wants to be some- 
body, even though it is. in a small 
group. 



2. Safety needs ; Using children as an 
example, Maslow finds that they have 
a desire for freedom from fear and 
insecurity. Safety iieeds relate to 
the avoiding of harmful or painful 
incidents. 



1. Physiological needs : These are 
needs for air, food, water, and 
physical comfort which must be met 
before the other needs can be 
satisfied. 

Self-Actual ization : Order - Simplicity - 
Playfulness - Completeness, Aliveness - 
Transcendence - Uniqueness - Unity - 
Peace - Justice - Beauty - Goodness - 
Truth - Perfection - Effortlessness - 
Richness 



LAWRENCE KOHLBERG 

C Post-Conventional A Prp- Conventional 
B Conventional 

6 . Universal, ethical p rinciples : Right 
is defined by the decisioirVf con- 
science in accord with self-chosen 
ethical principles appealing to 
logical comprehensiveness, univer- 
sality and consistency. 

5. Human rights and welfare ; The social 
contract, legalistic orientation, 
generally with utilitarian overtones. 
Right action tends to be defined in 
terms of general individual rights 
and standards which have been critically 
examined and agreed upon by the whole 
society. 



4. Respect for social order : There is 
orientation toward authority, fixed 
rules, and the maintenance of the 
social order. Right behavior consists 
of doing one's duty, showing respect 
for authority, and maintaining the 
given social order for its own sake. 

3. The interpersonal concordance or "good 
faoy - good girl" on entati on . 
Good behavior is that which pleases 
or helps others and is approved by 
them. There is much conformity to 
stereotypical images of what is 

!!)5i2rl^i-9r-l!D§5yr5lL!2§[)?yl9ri 

2. The instrumental -relativist orienta- 
tion. Right action consists of that 
which instrumental ly satisfies one's 
own needs and occasionally the needs 
of others. Human relations are 
viewed in terms like those of the 
market place. 

1. The punishment and obe dience orientation 
The physical consequences of action 
determine its goodness or badness 
regardless of the human meaning or 
value of thLje consequences. Avoid- 
ance of punishment and unquestioning 
deference to power are valued in 
their own right. 
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TEACHING ABOUT A MORAL DILEMMA 



WORKSHEET nl 



Present 
the 
Dilemma 



Read/view/listen 
Define terms 
Clarify facts 
State the dilemma 



Reflect on action ^ 
C^uose an action 
State reasons 
Indicate choice — 



Create a 
Division 
on Action 



Organize a 
Small Group 
Discussion 



r" Share reasons 
Rank reasons 
Justify ranking 
- Write questions 



Tn terms of; 



Consequences 
Previous dilemmas 
Analogous dilenvnas 



" ide a 
Class 
Discussion 



In class I" 



Summarize reasons 

Reflect on actions 

Choose an uction 

State reasons 
for choice 



Bring the 
Discussion 
to a t iose 



In terms of probe question:: 



Clarify 
Raise issues 
Examine other roles 
Raise inter-issues 
Examine universal 
consequences i 



Beyond class 



'Interview others 
• Write a dilemma story 
^ Find an example 
Write a solution 
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QUICK eZCISIONS SCENARIOS 

You have told a colleague that even though the State would be giving only 
a few mini-grants this year, you were going to apply, and you described 
the project to her. You have just learned that your colleague subsequently 
submitted a proposal on her own that sounded like an elaboration of your 
idea* What will you do? 

Students have come to the faculty meeting to demand smoking areas for 
students in the high school* Part of their rationale is the smoke in the 
faculty room* How will you respond? 

Your neighbor to the left has piled discarded building materials next to 
his garage. You come out of your door and hear an angry argument between 
that neighbor and the neighbor on the other side of him, who is accusing 
him of depreciating his property value. What will you do? 

The Saudi Arabian government announces that in solidarity with the 
Palestinian cause, it will refuse to sell oil to countries that provide 
economic and military aid to Israel. How should the U.S. government respond? 
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A SUMMARY OF CONFLICT MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES 

1. Negotiati ng - children talk about their position in the conflict ai\6 discuss 
what might be done about it. 

2. Compro mising - both parties give up something to resolve conflict. 

3. Taking Turns - one individual goes first and the other second. 

4. Active Listening - perceiving what the other individual is saying and also 
feeding it 'back accurately. 

5. Threat- Free Explanation - an Individual coirenunicates his/her position in a 
conflict without threatening the other person. 

6. Apologizing - saying you are sorry without necessarily saying you are wrong. 

7. Soliciting Intervention - seeking consultation or help when the issue is too 
complex or heavy to handle. 

8. Postponing - individuals agree to wait for a more appropriate time to handle 
the situation. 

9. Distracting - calling attention to something else as a way of de-fusing the 
conflict. 

10. Abandoning - moving away from a situation which cannot be dealt with. 

11. Exaggerating - children role play an exaggerated interpretation of the issue. 

12. Humor - the angry feelings associated with conflict are diffused in some 
humorous and constructive way. 

13. Chance - a technique such as flipping a coin is used to decide a conflict. 

14. Sharing - the individuals decide to share for the benefit of both. 

NOTE: The above 14 strategies are considerec to be primarily positive. The 

following strategies are often used by children and in some cases may meet 
the needs of the child. However, these three approaches have many negative 
consequences. Whenever possible, their use has been discouraged in this 
curriculum. 

15. Violence - verbal or physical abuse ts used as a means of dealing with 
conflict. 

16. Flight - an individual retreats internally or physically, leaving a conflict 
when he/she should have worked it through. 

17. Tattl i ng - an individual attempts to enlist others to handle conflicts for 
them. 

Taken from: Uvaldo Palomares and Ben Logan. A Curriculum on Conflict Management , 
Human Development Training Institute^ La Mesa, CA. 
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. CONFLICT RESOLUTION - STORY COMPLETION 

The year is 1870. Scattered groups of homesteaders had started ranches in 
the valley, joined by others as word about the lushness of the land spread. 
They lived peacefully together for a time. Neighbors helped each other get 
started and could be trusted for help in emergency. 

Then silver was discovered in the mountains encircling the valley. The 
secret couldn't be kept quiet, and soon prospectors came flooding in. The 
peace of the valley was shattered. It became the launching point for trips into 
the hills. Boom towns developed, but even these weren't as bad for the ranchers 
as what followed. 

Cattle started dying inysteriously in one section of the valley. It was an 
area watered by a stream flowing from the hills where mining was heaviest-. There 
became no doubt. Cattle were crying from drinking contaminated water. Ranchers 
got together to decide what to do. They knew the miv^^s wouldn't agree easily 
to stop polluting the stream.' Some ranchers wanted to make a raid on the mining 
camp inniedlately. Others urged caution a ranchers vs. miners war could easily 
start. The debate continued. What should they do? Was there any way to end 
the conflict peaceably? 



Write or outline endings to this story that would resolve the conflict between 
the ranchers and miners in each of the following ways: 

A. A WIN-LOSE SITUATION - one side wins and the other loses. 



B. COMPROMISE - each side agrees to give up something to resolve the conflict. 
Neither side gets all they want ~ nor loses all. 



C. COOPERATION - che two sides agree to work together for a common goal. 



From: Andrea B. Karls, Center for Global Perspectives. Printed in "Ways and 
Means," Institute for World Order, Hay 1974. 
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A MODEL FOR ANALYZING CONFLICT SITUATIONS IN U.S. HISTORY COURSES 

Key Questions Conflict Situations 

1. What issues started or signaled conflict? 



2. What decisions or events made things 
worse? 



3. Were any attempts made at compromise? 
With what results? 

4, How was the conflict expressed? 



5. What methods were available to solve 
the dispute without violence? 



Were any of these tried? Did they 
succeed or fail? 



For what reasons? 



6. If violence occurred, why do you think 
nonviolent solutions were abandoned? 



7. How was the conflict resolved? 



8. If violence was involved in settling 
the dispute, did this lead to new 
conflicts? 



Adapted from David C. King, "Conflict and Change: The es for U.S. History," 
INTERCOM #76: Center for Global Perspectives, 218 East 18th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10003. 
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Teaching Youth 
About Conn/a and War 



ParalUl, and many others (sec Chapter 5). are a s'imulat- 
ing and informative vehicle. Teachers may use an in- 
quiry approach in drawing upon the student's own per- 
sonal experiences. Such an inquiry might begin with 
questions like, "How do fights (or a particular fight) 
begin? Were the issues of the fight largely realistic or 
nonreallstic? Etc." 

A useful technique is suggested by Andrew M. Scott in 
The Fundiomng cf the International Political System, As the 
title indicates, the Scott book is concerned with interna- 
tional conflict, but it has application for other levels of 
conflict as %vell. He uses a number of scales for analyzin^^ 
conflict, some of which arc included below, along with 
others. Teachers will doubtless discover other scales that 
might be used. The list provided hc« is not inten<5rd to 
*>c exhaustive. 

Tbs teachcr--or, even better, the Mudcnts^hould 
i dcfitify some conflict . It could be one familiar to the 
students from firsthand experience; for example, be- 
tween groups in the school or community. It could be at • 
the natioral level between racial groups, hbor-manage- 
menl, the sexes, political parties, the young and adults, 
etc. It could be at the international lcvel-*betwcen 
Catholics and IVotestants in Ireland, Israel and Arab 
nations, the United States and the So;fiet Union, etc. Or, 
it could be an hnaginary conflict dcvhxd by the teacher 
or students. In the latter case, especially, there is the 
further possibility of having students rol^tplaj^the two 
sides. From the questions provided and others that 
might be thought of, t he studgnf l< a<v^ r^.'jLlojrf 
point on the scale that h^t rhararf^Hj2^c_jh|rppjjf^ 
Ano ther possibility is t o divi de the class in half, w ith one 
group analyzing the conflict from the perspective of one 
party and the other half from tuiit of the other party. 
Then, the analyses may be compared. 

Interests 

Common II 1 1 111 til I t Confuctino 

To what extent are interests in conflict? What com- 
mon interests do the parties have? (It may help to think 
of interests as values, whether material or nonmatcrial— 
**desircd events, objects, and conditions for which men 
strive." (See above discussion of values.) 

Behavior 

CoorERATivE * U,m t rn 1 1 J Confuctuac. 

To what extent are the actions of the parties con- 
Hictual? Do they cooperate in some areas of their intcr- 
rolaiiunships? 
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Attituoes 

Frienduness M I M I m I M Hostiutv 

To what extent do the partir . show a friendly or ; 
hostile attitude toward each other? (It is important to 
note that interests and even behavior can be conflictual : 
without a marked hostility.) j 

Types of Confucts I 

^EAUSTIC II n !l M nil KONREAUSTIC \ 

To what extent is the conflict about actual interests? | 
To what extent is it the result of displaced hostile feel- 
ings? 

iNSTrrvnoNAUZEo 11 M tHI IM t NoN-iNsrrrunoNAUZEo 
To what extent is the conflict characterized by rules 
and actions that operate through some institution? 

Techniques 

r^NVlOlENT "MiMUMI VIOLENT 

What techniques are being used in the conflict? 
(These can range from a dirty look or a harsh word to 
fighting in interpersonal conflict. In international con- 
fikrt, the techniques can range from a btlligerenl speech 
to all*out %tfar.) 

Process 

De-escalation * > ' > ' * " M I I Escalation 
Is the conflict escalating, de-escalatii^, or remaining 
constant? 

COMMimiCATtON 

Frequent Htmiitni Nqne 

Are the parties in conflict communicating frequently 
or infrequently? 

Images 

Positive 111111111111 Negative 

Do the parties see ca\.h other in a positive or negative • 
way? (This involves the question of stereotyping by | 
either side.) ^ 
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Cos? 

Low <« " «t II tin High 

What is the possible or probable ccst of carrying on 
the conflict? Is the cost wont/ the goals being sought ? 

Power . ?^ ® ^ - ^ 

Weak I M t i t i t mi i .Strong ^^'^^^uL^^^Ml 

What arc the various elements of power that r.*^v be 
applied in the conflict? How do the power resources of 
the panics compare? (Power should Ik thought of as not 
only the ability to inflict damage on the other side, hut The Meaning sfu 
also in terms of influence and other notu-lolrni rafwr.ilics.) Cinirof of Conf). 
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Guidelines for Selecting World Studies: Materials* 

Some malcrials and programs arc obviously more appropriate Ibr your situation than others. The lollounni cnicna 
for evaluating world studies' materials were prepared lO assist educators in the selection or.ippropriaie. hii:lMiualii\ um- 
icrials— textbooks, lilms, filmstrips, or ta(jes— that arc globally oriented. 

PaTl I lists seventeen topics eon.sidcred essential to an understandinii of global .socici> ami pro\idcs a nican> of eval- 
uating how well and to what extent the materials handle these topics. It also provides a means of raiinu the emphasis nut 
on particular kinds ofskills and attitudes. 

Pan II enables the evaluation ofapproach and methodology in terms ofsludent participation required and the feasi- 
biliiy of using the materials in a number of disciplines. Parts I and II of the cheekliM together are useful m helping a 
teacher lo evaluate new materials and re-evaluate old ones. 



Criteria fur Evaluating World Studies Materials 



Key: The materials stress or'emphasize . 
... to a great extent » 4 
... to somccxien: « 3 
... to no extent » 2 
unable to judge » I 

Part I. Rationale and Objectives 

A. Global Society, materials stress . . . 

1. intergroupconllict and rcsolution_ 

2. international economics ^ 

3. communications (cross-cultural) 

4. foreign policy decision-making 

* 5. cultural diffusion ~ 

6. population concern s 

7. urbanization (world-wide) 

8. global cnvi.onmcnt 

9. racism 

10, 
II. 



Title of Materials- 
Producer 



Producer's address. 
Available f^^m 



No. 
RaUng 



technological change 
diversity and chaagei 



12. inlcrdepcndcncy SyStfim 

13. commonalities among peoples 



14. need lo transcend cthnoccntrism 

15. inequitable distribution of basic human 
necessities ' 



16. impact of culture on sell' and human expe- 
rience 

17. culture and language 



B. Development of Ways of Thinking, Commu- 
nicating, Behaving, materials stress . . . 

1. awareness of ethnocentric clVccts on 
thinking 

2. conceptual thinking ^ 

3. comparative thinking ' 



4. critical thinking^ 

5. value analysis 



7. 
8! 
9. 
10. 



moral and policy implication: of global- 
ism 

interpersonal trust 

motivation to act_ 

affect feelings 



iiDog i na 1 1 ve tmnking 



Part II. Content 

A. Discipline Orientation, materials stress . 

1. inter-disciplinary approach 

2, multi-disciplinary approach 

single discipline^ 



No. 
Ratiiiu 



B. /»ppropriateness of Content^ 



C. Provision for Student Participation 
I. games^ 



2. simulations^ 
J. role-playing 



4. panels, debates, small-group discussions^ 

5. research and library reports 

6. involvement with the community 



D. Provision for Evaluation (student, teacher) 

1. observation 

2. tests 



18, 
19. 
20, 

I, 



world order institutions 
creating alternative futures 
energy 



C. 

Indicate with a check which of the above 
topics need reinforcement for your own use. 
List materials that could compensate for 
these limitations. 



•These guidelines fursdccilng World SiuJics materials were prepared by Robert Amhuny. fciwhcf As.nou.iu. Uiihi-.ou ISuivu. .^v- 
cial Studies Development Center, 1 129 Alwaicr, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Adapted by Jeffrey Brown, Global Learning, Inc. 
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EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENT B 
TO EVALUATE THE TREATHENT OF WAR AND WAR PREVENTION 
PRIMARILY IN SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 

1. Individual wars are considered individually, yes ^no 

2. War itself is treated. as an object of study, yes no 

3. Do these materials lead to the conclusion that war is "natural and inevitable?" 
yes no 

4. Do'these materials examine war as a human institution capable of being 
abolished (e.g. like slavery)? yes no 

5. The image(s) of the world the student would most strongly receive from these 
materials is/are best described as: 

a. A patchwork quilt of various cultures and cultural groups 



b. A nation-state system that will continue inaefinitely as is 

c. Nation-states currently divided into East • communist or West - capi- 
talist camps 

d. Globe divided into First, Second and Third/Fourth Worlds 



e. Spaceship Eorth: a single global human/eco-syS'tem with interrelateT 
subsystems 

f. Other (describe) 



6. To what extent do these materials deal with moral issues regarding one's 
involvement in war? • 



7. Which of the following causaT factors for war are treated: 

in the general in the treatment 

treatment of war of specific wars Name of War 

a. Human nature versus human nurture 

b. Political nationalism 

c. Economic nationalism. ........... ....... 

d. Cultural imperialism 

e. The international system itself 
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Evaluative Instrument (continued) page 2. 

8, Do the materials deal explicitly with the nature of conflict on the 
following levels? 

a. Interpersonal yes no 

b. Intergroup yes no 

c. International yes no 

9. Are alternative possiblities for resolving or managing historical con- 
flicts suggested? yes no If yes, please give several examples: 

10. What general impressions would one receive from the war-related illustra- 
tions? 



VL On a separate sheet, list the exemplary persons treated in these materials 
under three columnss war related, peaceful, peace activists. What con- 
clusions do you draw from these lists? 

12. Do the materials attempt to measure the consequences of war? yes ^no 

If yes, indicate in what ways? 

a. For the individuals directly involved. 

b. For the individuals not directly involved. 

c. On a social basis^ 

d. On an economic basis. 

e. On a political basis. 

f. On an ecological basis. 

g. Other (describe) 

13. Do the materials focus explicitly on ways to prevent wars? yes no 

If yes, what proposals are covered? 
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Evaluative Instrum ent (continued) ■ page 3. 

14. Is the subject of building altRrnative, warless futures included in 
the material s? yes no 

a. Are "realistic" transition steps to those alternative futures 
included in the materials? yes no 

15. Give a general rating for the use of these materials to teach about 
the Causes, nature, consequences and prevention of war: excellent 
good fair poor — 

16. Further conclusions and coniner';s regarding these materials: 



Prepared by: Jeffrey Brown 

GLOBAL LEARNING, INC. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON WORLD HUNGER, JUNE .980 



Poverty + Food insecurity = 
Hunger 



, , , hunger offers the single most 
powerful point of Intervention in 
the world oi underdevelopn^ent-- 
poverty, unemployment, disease, 
and high rates of population 
growth. 

The primary cause of world hunger 
is poverty. Even in years of abun- 
dant harvests, many of the world's 
hungry have neither the land on 
which to grow food nor the money 
with which to buy it. In many rural 
areas, large numbers of people 
often have little or no access to 
land, water, or credit. In urban 
areas, where schools, medical care, 
and food may be available, jobs 
(and thus the income to obtain these 
services) are scarce— largely be- 
^ use so many* men, women and 
'milieis have been forced to leave 
the countryside. Inequitable distribu- 
tion of resources— particularly 
land— is a major cause of poverty. 



The gap between the rich and the 
poor is often widened because poor 
countries and poor people tend to 
be less productive than wealthy 
countnes. For example, agricultural 
productivity per worker is now about 
13 times higher in the developed 
m:;n in the developing world. The 
yield per hectare (about 2.5 acres) 
lor rice is almost four times as much 
in the developed countries as in the 
developing (where 92 percent of the 
world's rice is grown). Poor health, 
iack of training, and lack of capital 
£.nd technology are partial explana- 
tions. In addition, lack of irrigation 
systems, flood control, and proper 
drainage makes it more difficult to 
improve productivity. Frequently, the 
fertility of the land has declined, be- 
cause it has been farmed— some- 



times for thousands of years— with- 
out replacing essential nutrients in 
the soil. Furthermore, inappropriate 
methods of food storage and preser* 
vation cause a large portion of the 
harvest to be lost or spciied by in- 
sects, rodentSi or decay. 

Farmers who' do not own their own 
land but work instead on the land of 
absentee landlords h-^ve little incen- 
tive to increase prr-*- :tion, since 
the land owners bertefit rather than 
the farmers. Even for those farming 
their own small plots of land, gov- 
ernment policies frequently hold 
down the pnces farmers receive for 
their cropSi restrict their access to 
credit, and make such important 
items as fertilizer far too expensive 
for them to use. In addition, there 
frequently are no extension or farm 
organizations where farmers can 
learn new technologies or hew to 
adapt existing knowledge to local 
conditions. When such services and 
training do exist, they tend to be di- 
rected toward the men and to ignore 
the women— even where the women 
do much of the farming and all of 
the marketing of crops. 



Rich people frequently say that "if 
the poor had fewer children, they 
would have more food." Yot popula- 
tion growth is not only a cause but 
also an effect of poverty. At both the 
national and the family level, the 
more people there are, the less food 
there is for each one and the more 
likely the next generation is to con- 
tinue the cycle of poverty and mal- 
nutrition. For people who are poor 
and powerless, however, the desire 
for many children is a response to 
high rate' A infant mortality, to the 
need f' extra hands to earn the 
family income, and (o the need for 
support in old age. The key to re- 
ducing population growth is eliminat- 
ing the social conditions— poverty 
and all its consequences— that 
make large families an attractive op- 
tion. 



FACTS 

. . . ABOUT THE DEVELOPING 
WORLD 

« locfay the developing countries 
grow 87 percent ol their own food, 
by the end of the century this figure 
could fall to 74 percent, 

• By 1988, the developing world will 
have an annual deficit of 85 million 
tons of wheat, rice and coarse 
grains, 

• More than 100 million agricultural 
workers have little or no land of their 
own. 

t In 1976, the developing countries 
spent over $10 billion to import food 
This is equal to about 70 percent of 
the total development assistance 
provided by the industrialized coun- 
tries in that year. 
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• One out of every eight people on 
earth is hungry most of the time. 

0 In many countries, up to 40 per- 
cent of the population is mainour- 
ished. 

• Between 1957 and 1^76, develop- 
ing-v^orld imports of military goods 
grew ftom $5.4 billion to $9.3 billion 
(in constant dollars). 

• In the developing world, there ex- 
ists one soldier for every 250 peo- 
ple, but just one doctor for each 
3J00. 

... ABOUT HUNGER AND 
POVERTY 

• 16 percent of the world's children 
are malncurishod. 

• Over 600 million people live on in- 
comes of less than $50 per year, 

• Even under conditions of rapid 
economic growth, 470 million people 
will still be living in absdfute poverty 
in year 2000, 

• More than three-quarters of the 
world's inadequately nourished peo- 
ple live on the Indian subcontinent, 
in Southeast Asia, and in sub-Sa- 
haran Africa. 

While the developing c'>unlries 
themselves will play ihw most impof- 
lanl role in making many of the 
changes required to improve condi- 
tions of i:fe for their poor, interna- 
tional economic circumstances over 
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sS Less Developed Country 

which they have little control limit 
their ability to act. North America. 
Europe, and Japan— with only 19 
percent ot the world's population— 
earn 67 percent of the world's in- 
come. !n contrast, the poor coun- 
tries—with 51 percent of the world's 
population— earn only 14 percent of 
global income. If world hunger is to 
be brought under control, the rich 
countries— especially the United 
States— must make a major political 
and financial commitment to elimi- 
nate both hunger and poverty. This 
will require not just "more foreign 
aid" but also some important 
changes in the world economy. 

The problem of poverty is often 
compounded by a second major 
cause of hunger— the insecurity of 



Developed Country 

food supplies. Food security means 
a combination of having enough 
food in the right place at the right 
time at a reasonable price, of ade- 
quate transportation within and 
among countries to Iransport food 
where it is really needed, and 
enough personal or national income 
to buy extra food when the local 
supply is inadequate. 

Unfortunately, when the local supply 
is smaller than ui.-jal, families who 
normally iiave barely enough food 
are forced to eat even less. Even if 
supplies exist somewhere else in \ne 
world, poor countries may not be 
able to buy additional food if the 
world price is too high or if they do 
not have enough foreign exchange. 
The world currently has no system 
for assuring that no community or 
nation must suffer because of tem- 
porary crop shortages. Establishing 
such a system is an i^ioortant ob- 
jective in the fight against hunger 
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Recommendations for U^. Action 

The United States should make the 
elimination of hunger the major 
focus of its relationships with the 
developing world. 

This decision— this commitment— will 
require action in the following areas: 

Trade and Debt 

In its trade and debt relationships 
wth the developing countries, the 
United States should: 

1) enter agreements to stabilize the 
earnings of countries that produce 
essential raw materials: 

2) work with other countries to 
reduce the restrictions that keep 
many developing-country 
manufactured products from 
entering the martlet of the United 
States and other countries; 

3) pass legislation to make more 
assistance available to workeiS and 
firms negatively affected by imports; 

4) "wipe out" the debt airrently 
owed by the poorest developing 
countries in order tc let them use the 
funds for development projects; 

5) give the poorest developing 
countries more U.S. assistance in 
the form of grants and less in the 
form of loans; 

6) enooL 'age the International 

t oneta^ ^und to require countries 
/eueivirg loans to do all they can to 
meet the needs o- the-r poorest 
people 



Corporate Investment 

To ensure \ ^t investments made by 
private U.S. oumpanies do not harm, 
but aid, in the fight against hunger 
and poverty, the United States 
should: 

1) encourage cooperation between 
developing countries and U.S. 
investors, especially small firms; 

2) support U.N. efforts to set up 
standards of conduct for 
multinational companies in 
developing countries; 

3) convene a meeting of corporate 
and agribusiness e;.ecuttves to 
discuss corporate assistance in 
the elimination of world hunger; 

4) take measures to increase the 
amount of information available 
about food supply and demand. 

World Food Security 

To ensure that there are adequate 
food supplies even during times 
when prcduction is low, the United 
States ;;hould: 

1) support the creation of a global 
food reserve as well as the efforts of 
individual countries to create their 
own reserves; 

2) increase the level of the U.S. 
farmer-held reserves; 

3) establish an emergency wheat 
reb^^rve as a back-up to the Food 
Aid (P L 480) program; 

4) pursue a strong U S. agricultural 
system by encouraging small- and 
medium-sized farms and by 
emphastzing conservation of soil 
and water resources. 
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Development Assistance 

To ensure that development 
assistance goes to the countries and 
people who need it most and ensure 
that it is as effective as possible, the 
United States should: 

V give more authority about 
development-related decisions to 
the Director of the International 
Development Cooperation Agency; 

2) immediately double the level of 
U.S. development assistance. The 
aim should be to give 0.7 percent of 
GNP (about three times the current 
level); 

3) give assistance primarily to 
countries committed to meeting the 
basic needs and rights of their 
people; 

4) put more emphasis on nutritional 
goals; 

5) direct more research toward 
improving agriculture in the 
developing countries (whose 
climate, soils, and environmental 
conditions are very different from 
those in most developed countries, 
for whom most agricultural research 
currently is done); 

6) increase U.S. support for 
multilateral institutions (e.g.. the 
World Bank and specialized U.N. 
programs) that have proven to be 
effective and that have the potential 
for being more effective in efforts to 
alleviate hunger and poverty: 

7) improve the U S Food Aid 
program by giving food to countries 
on the basis of need rather than 
political ideology and in ways that 
reinforce self-reliant development. 



Domestic Hunger 

A commitment to encing worlo 
hunger \r^us{ be accompanied by a 
commitment to ending hunger in the 
United States as we:i. Toward this 
end. the United States should: 



1) systematically assess the 
nutritional status of American 
citizens; 

2) put more emphasis on preventive 
health; 

3) increase funding of the Food 
Stamp program and other domestic 
feeding programs; 

4) take measures to inciease 
participation in these programs; - 

5) adopt a national economic 
development policy. 

Public Education 

To work, the recommendations listed, 
above must have the support' of the 
American people, many of whom are 
no| yet aware of the extent or 
severity of the hunger problem in 
either the devel'^pino countries or 
the United States. Polls stiow That 
the American public is sympatnetic 
to the suffering of the hungry and 
poor but uninformec about the kinds 
of measures needec to eliminate 
them. Therefore, in crder to rally 
long-term support fc U.S effcis m 
T^is area, n.e Unitec Sta;es shouic 
establish an orcanizatjor :o ecucate 
'and inforr the Ame* ca^ cut c 
about hunger and r^'nc^tic* 
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COFFEE, THE RULES OF THE CAIVIE AND YOU 



Thomas /\ Feuion* 



TliK STUUGGLE OF JUAN DIAZ 

Juan Dijiz is a coffee worker in the Centril American 
Republic of El Salvador* His daily struggle for mere 
survival is hardly th'jTV commercial image of life on the 
hacienda* 

Juan and three of his five daughters spend long, hard 
days in kAQ coffee fields of Montcnimgo. On a good day, 
Juan picks enough coffee to earn $L44; and his 
daughters, a total of $3.35. With $1/24 of these wages. 
Juan and his \yife Paula arc able to feed their family for a 
day. In bad times, Juan and his daughters make as little 
as 5G cents a day. 

At the end of the six-week coffee season, Juan docs 
odd jobs around the hacienda— provided there is work to 
be (lone. He can earn about 90 cents there for an eight- 
hour day. Paula de Diaz supplements her husband's 
earnings by working in the market. When people have 
enough money to purchase the tomatoes, cabbages and 
other homegi'own vegetables she sells, Paula can make 
about 40 cents a day. 

The hacie!ula provides a simple dwelling for the Diaz 
family, but no modem facilities Candles are used for 
light, water has to be hauled from a well and furnishings 
consist of little more than a table and some chair i. Aside 
from a dress and shoes for each of the girls during coffee 
season, th«3 family has not been able to buy much else in 
the last five years. Whatever money doesn't go for food 
is spent for visits to the health clinic (40 cents each Ume), 
the hi -h interest on bills at the company store, expenses 
for the children in school anc! for the burial fee of Juan's 
father who died last year. 

"You know, I look forward to a better life for my 
children," Juan says. "I dream that if it is possNe— if I 
can possibly afford it— my children will not follow in my 
footsteps, that they wHl break out of this terrible way of 
life. But the money problems we face every day blot out 
those dreams. I feel bad, nervous. I don't sleep nights 
worrying about how I'll get something for them to eat. i 
think and think but don't find any answers. I work hard; 
my wife and daughters do too. We all do. But still we 
suffer. Why?" 

Many in the past have offered answers to Juan's t;ue8- 
tion. Some say: "He's poor because he's not industrious 
enough; he's lazy; he's uneducated." Some assert: "He's 
backw2;rd, underdeveloped," perhaps "inferior by na- 
ture " Some blame Juan's poverty'on the scarcity of 
natural resourccb or on the lack of land or modem tools 
and fertilizers. Some look to the capriciousness of 
nature— floods, frosts, droughts; and some blame God or 
fate. 



Other.s place the burdi»n of rf.spt)n.sil)ilily for ^\UiUi^ 
condition on what may be called the "rules of llu» ganu-." 
The "game" encompasses all the -alional and inli-riKi 
tional systems (economic, political, sociflal, niililary) 
which govern the life of Jaau and the di^voltipnu-ni of hi.< 
country. 

Do these rules of the g;une in fact acc-ounl for Juan's 
plight? Examine them and decide for youi-^ii^lf. . . . 

THE WOULD THKOUGH JUAN'S EYES 

The Plantation- 
Hacienda Santu Barbara 

Moiv tragic than the physical condilion.s of Juan and 
his fam.ily is the fact that tk»y can do lilllc lo aller ihoir 
situation. Juan is not bound to llu* haciiMida by j)hy.sii'al 
chains, but lie might as well be, for hi' has nt)l ihe 
freedom to exercise any significanl cuninjl i» nhi>l 
things that affect his life. 

Juan owns almost nothing; he has no .*^aviMg.>; hi' has 
bills at the company store; and he has a family lo feed, 
clothe and educate. 

Juan might try to assume some control over hi.< .-^ilua- 
tion by forming a union with his fellow u oi'Kor> lo .secure 
higher wages and increased benefits. Hut he fi-ar.s that 
such agitation would result either in violent retaliation 
or in speedy replacement by cne of hi.< many fellow 
countrymen who are begging for any kind of iMuploy- 
ment. . . . 

If Juan could pay his bills and save a bit C nioni-> , he 
might leave the plantation and seek employment 
elsewhere. But lie has never ha.l the chance lo devi'lop 
other skills or to get the necessary, education. And he 
would soon find out that life for thooO w ho fit e lo the city 
is not much brighter than ic is at Hacienda Santa Bar- 
bara. 

The Country— El Salvador 

When Juan looks at his own country, he finds that 
here, too, the rules are weighted against him. As the 
case of^ many nations, a small minority of his country- 
men controls most of the wealth and the income from 
land, trade and industry. Political and military power, 
though somewhat more '-/roadly shared, are neverthe- 
less exercised by what amounts to a privileged and 
semi-privileged minority. 

For example, one-third of all the wealth i:m\ income in 
El Salvador is concentrated in the handb of five per crnt 
of the nopulalion. A family in this sector receive.< an 
annual mcome 12 times greater tha.i u hat llu* twu- 
thirds of the people in El Salvador can expect lo viwn in a 
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yi'.ir. Ami ilii* pDurot Icil piTn'nt nl'lht* puptiKitioii 
ii.th all .uiiuiitl iH i'i.tpit . iiuuiiA' iiroiii^ oiU'*lhii'lii'lh dI' 
wli.il till* upper llvo pi". ivvvivi'S. 

This iiiibalaiia* in niiisiimptioii aflecUs not only Ivl 
^).llva(lo^^^ rcMniivi'.s Init also llu» j;in;d.s and M-rvieus il 
imports. As the wealthy minority develops more of a 
la.stc for cuii^unier i^tjods. it diverts a considerable »hare 
of Kl Salvador's financial resouives towanis the pur- 
chase of cai*s, TV sets and otiier items suited to its 
personal needs and desin»s. . , . 

It is not uncommon for the ruling groups in countries 
like Kl Salvador to denounce :is "subvei'sive activities" 
any efforts to alter the i*ules which ensure the pernia- 
iieiice of thi»ir economic, iK>litieal, :uid sociid privileges. 
Such resistance to change results in u wasteful expendi- 
ture on military tnuning and weapons. . > . 

THK KULKS OFTHB GAMK— 
YKSTEUDAV 

•Spain. Porlugal, lOngland, France and Holland in the 
Kith and ITtli centuries established the rules of the g:une 
that fin^t started the rich and natundly endowed lands of 
Latin America <h)Wn the i-oad to pivsent-day underde- 
velopment. Gold, silver and other precious resources 
w eiv removed from ihe.sc culonies and lused to enrich the 
mother countries. 

Despite the coming o»' independence in the lUth cen- 
tury, the more indu.^trially advanced countries wielded 
enornous power over the newly independent Latin 
American nations . , . the flow of resources went to 
kumpe, Old the way was opened for manufacturers to 
enter the markets of Latin America. 

TUB RULES OF THE GAME— TODAY 

Tae patterns set hundreds of years ago are not very 
different today. But now other countries of Western 
Europe. Japan and the United States, as well as the 
comnumist countries, have come into the picture. By 
means of trade, financial investments and economie as- 
sistance, these nations pursue their own ends— and with 
some unfortunate eonse(|uences for Latin America and 
its people. 

It is not nece.ssary toa.ssnme that the nilesof the game 
of international economic anil iwlitical systems were in- 
tentionally designed to handicap the poor, although the 
pri . lleged have generally sougnt to preserve the struc- 
tures which generate those privileges. Nor is it neces- 
sary to attribute ,sueh lopsided niationships to malice on 
the part of the wealthy, although the rich have often 
enough claimed a special validity for the social arrange- 
ments which confer .such comforts upon them. • • • 

Though other primary commodities (e,g., sugar, tea 
ur cocoa) could have been taken as illustrations, we ::hall 
discuss coffee, partly because the morning cup of coffee 
is u plea.sure shared by .so imuiy throughout the world, 
rich and poor alike. 

WOULD TRADE 

Kl Salvador and 12 other Latin Aim^rican countries 
einergetl from their colonial j.ast w.th "one crop 
I'conomie.s.** They de|H'nd on the .s.de of a Mngle commod- 



it.v Iwrovi-r IO|ht ivnl of their e.\purl iMniinj:.^. Ki\rof 
lIu'.M* couiitrii's, iuthidiiig El Salvadi^r, ik pi lul on the 
sale ofeoffee ahiiie lor a subManthd proportion tif the.se 
earningSi 

(*offee, lioWi'M-r, make^ up oid^ onr pi r vi ul of tlu* 
volume of worhl trade; and, to make niatler.s uorbc, it id 
not an item of ab.M)liite iniportaiuv to an i^dll^tII.di/.i'.! 
economy. . . . 

With tUe growth of other coffee-producing areas— 
chiefly in Africa— Latin America's share of the coffee 
market h:is declined since Worhl War IL Its portion of 
the U.S. coffee ni.irket alone has fallen from y? piT cent 
in lUr>0 to about i>\ per cent in U)7:L . 

If we summarize the dynamics of piv.sent systems of 
worhl tr.,de, we can see where the eompetilive vilge lies. 



I>«>c1upcd 
Satlon* 

. . . huvi* ill. iiutii;iirial nml :\^' 
nVullura! rapucily lu uffiT a 
w varii'iy uf prwlucis fur s;ili': 

i • . I'llll u 

niatuifai'luri*il 4;utnl.s lu nu*i'l 
(luclualiuiis un Uiv wurM n.arki'l 
wilhulil ^cviTi- iH'uiiumii' n/- 
xills; 

. . . luaininin cunlrul uf \\w 
tiu'aiis lo iiu;:iurai'turi* and pro* 
ivjc< r.iw iniiionaU: 



. . uftiMi rvvfivi' a risinj; prici* 
fur ^eir i»\|Hirls; 



. . . have a numbiT uf buyers lu 
I'huoso fruiii. 



.Nuiiuns 

. . . can ulTiT uiiiy uiu* ur iwu 
primary voninimliUcs. plu-s litn 
ilcil inan^rai'luriMi aia' M*inh 
luanufai'turi'il pnHiuti.s; 

. . . haxi'lo.s.sllr.Mbility wah ihi' 
tn^JNxlli iifa vuininjil. > .such a.s 
i-uffi'O. •.vliii'h laki's years fruiii 
Uu* liiiu* .soi*illinK> an* plant ml 
umil tri'i'.s bear fruil; 

. . . an* K'.ss able (u |;rui-i':$:i llu* 
n'Miurc-s- I'MracUMl iruin ihi'ir 
lami.s iiU'A nuiM buy many pru- 
i*i"ssi»il'};uyils I'roin abruaii. even 
when aiaile from iheir uwn re« 
suurcoi: 

. . . find I hat I he porchasing 
power uf iheir a^Tteuiiura! ur 
mine ml export Hucluaies con* 
siderably fruni year lu year; 

. . . are l-n-ked huo a depeii- 
deney un the deve!upi.'d vuun* 
tries alune. 



In addition, the industralizcd nations. 

•—are producing synthetic substitutes for raw materi- 
als they once imported from poorer countries; 

—often ii.se tariffs and trade quota.s to- protect their 
own primary product industries; 

— *> »ve exix).t and shipping industries heavily sub- 
sidized by government foreign aid revenue and by other 
policies; 

— geneniily dominate, for a variety of rcabojib, buch 
economically strategic functions as transport.ition, in- 
surance « "^d finance, world-wide marketing networks, 
and technological research and development. 

FINANCL\L INVKSTMKNTS 

Another strength of the developed nations is the cen- 
tal they e.serci.se over the economics of I.alin .America 
through financing. 

Among today's '^descendants'* of the colonial power< 
are multinational corporations. Umleni.ibly. ihey 
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riM|ilo.v laiv.c iuiiiiIhm's of workers in nnilenluvi»lo|K?(l 
riMiMlrif? and u\:\kr sulKUanUal dullays for iUriv lums- 
in^, srIiiMiIinjr and health scrvhvs. Hwl nndlinnliunal 
rtnporaliiins u.si» HuMr wcalili and j;!?\vi»r: 

M) tn an|iiiri», olU'U iii parlnri-shiji willi Latin hiisi- 
n» ;*;nirii, many of llic iniporlanl nrw K^iWlli inilnslric.s 
in i.alin Aniorira; 

'*'^) to iidluiMK-f Liu* pattern of Latin Anu'rican do- 
\ . lopnicat so tliaL Uu? style of life anions those who have 
money and poliliral powo r resenihk*s that of Lhi: now 
indn.slnali/.ed countries; 

v i) to dovcdop ovei-seas niarkels for goods— such as 
parls and npiipniunt— which are nminifaclured in the 
d(*veloped lands; 

M) to ensun! that they w^ll capLmv a share of the 
Krowlh profits which derive from Uie future develop- 
nu nt of the region (which, admittedly, Ihey facilitate); 

(rij lo accumulate hivestahle funds which, depending 
on the international alternatives at any given time, may 
or may not lie reinv ded in the country in whiidi they 
were generated. 

FJNANUJAL ASSISTANCIO 
l)espile our growing affluence sinee World War 11, 
U.S. official developnu'ut assistance to the under 
developed rountries has fallen from O.W percent of our 
CNI* in !li(iO to around 0.21 percent in 1074. 

There is. in audition, the troublesome ipiet^tion of 
".set urity assistance"— provided, according lo stmic, to 
protect 'Meniocracies" from Kul»vcr.iiun and, acconling 
to fillers, lu'cause othe/ indnslriali/^'d countries woidd 
sin ;ily win llie;jales to thi weaponry cusLiniers if we did 
not The fad is that the U.S., like many other nations, 
nse-^ niililaiy aid to further iLs own political objectives. 
Whatever the intentions, .^uch assi.sLince may ofLjn 
have the result of maintaining a. status ipio that 
strengthens the position of privileged minorities 
ami proviiles a "safe climate'* for outside business 
interests. . . . 

i 

The comparatively minor share of our "foreign aid" 
prugrains that geLs Ihroiigh to pe»)ple like Juan— and 
\\ hatt'ver bcueni reaches him -is far outweighed by this 
fact: Latin America a^ a whole is wor,se off eco)iuniically 
toda> than il was It) year.s ago. . . . 

A (UHDH FOR KVALIJATiNC 
SOLUTlONy 

A handy rule oi'thund) forjudging reconuuendatioits 
like the following is thi.s: Does this change enable u 
person like Juan Diaz, to assume more control over his 
own lire? 

• A vvell-planiied redistributh)n of land would pass the 
lest if il Wert' accompanied by cooperative teehniipies 
and training in suitable agricniltiral methods. . . . 

• What of a rise in the price ofcoffee? This would help HI 
Salvador if thai country acipnretl a voice in determining 
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the price ofitspiiiductsont he workimarKi-l. 1 1 \\\nM be 
good for Juan if he hail .sulid a.s.suranci* th;h miuu* of ihe 
increase wouki be passed along to hnu. . . . 

• l')ducationV It can help an unsehooli'd prrr'tin bi'fjn to 
analyy.e the reasons for his poverty, le.u-h him In.s rijdU- 
lul ilignity aiul I'ncDurage him lo cooperate w ilh «)i Ihm'sui 
widening the field of his free choices. Ur, it can distract 
him irom wanting to do anything about mju.slices to 
lihnself and his fellow men. 

• h*oreign aid? Itean a.^sisl Juan if in fad il enabh-s him 
to be an hiteiligent, productive worker, a proud parlici- 
pant in the building up of his nation. Or it can drive him 
and his country into a deeper dependt»ncy, a "baudaid" 
that keeps him from ever getting at the cause of Us 
poverty, 

• Kxpropriatioi,? Would Juan get anything oid of a 
takeover of foreign hulustries? Would Ihe coidrol and 
benefits ivsnlthig Iron, such action nu ivly p.t>s fiiim the 
hands of one nunority (of foreignerb) U: .uu)lher iof na- 
tionals)? 

Using the same rule of thumb, try i'valualing .some 
additional proposals: 

Substantial trade concessions by wealthy nations to 
poor ones . . . more trade among Third WorkI couiilri<»s 
themselves . . . expan.sion of multilateral assistance 
(e.g., through the United Nations) to gradually replace 
much of the aid now given bilati-rally . . . untying' 
'breign aid, leavhig recipient nations free to use cre<lils 
for competitive bkis on needed connuodilies . . . re- 
schedulhig debts that have become unmanageable or 
cancelling stmie ih'bts altogether . . . grealt^r voting 
power for Third World nations in decisions of the World 
Hank and of the International Monetary ImuuI . . . .s<'p. 
aiiition of econonuc from military a.ssi.st.uae in feieign 
aid approprations. 

And what would happen — 

—If tax «yslen*.s in underdevelopetl nations were re 
structured and ytridly enforced to assure that all per- 
sons paid their rightful share of taxes? 

—If outside hivestment were invited on tin ja.sis of 
serving the needs of the many, insteati of ju.-^l the few? 

—If clear regidations governing such in%eslment 
. were fonnulated? (The Andean P?^et, signeu by Holivia, 
('Idle, Celombia, Keuador, Peru and Vene/Ui'la, has 
made such a start.) 

WHAT CAN WK DO? 

As we brew our morning cup ofcoffee, ships set sail, 
goods are being exported and imported, capital is bemg 
invested and Juan and his daughters bejcin another 
grueling day in the coffee fields. 

Fnndanienlal to any lifting of Juan's burden i.< a rec- 
ognition that we are liis brotlfers>ifnhe human fami'y. 



••J'iwl ;\u\*\:vovumw auMiUmu' mpiirinK llial tlio reciiiicnl aulluns iiurcli.w umWi\ noinU fmrn iloiiur natams. auiiii.it .^IvmI.iI Om- .sui-.lish 
*-M«'rl wdHtl jMv ci ty. nDniiiwilcil. "In llif Inllur reH|K'Ct, il (liwi itid) Ijjw In en i i«lihiaunl lu iiUTuaHu iohU h 10 in r i vui. 

Source: "Teaching Toward a Faithful Vision," Participant's Manual, Discipi^ship Resources, 
1977, 
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A qu!c;< referoncc aid on U S loioicjn leiaUons 
Not ii coinpiuliuii'^ivu polu-y ^l.(U*iii-'iil 
Bureau ol Public Allairs • DupoM. t\\ ol Siato 

Nox-th-South Dialogue June 1 ^J>JU 



na ckqround ; The 1970s were a period of intense North-South dialogue* 
on trade, development, finance, and other international economic 
Issuc.;^. In 1974, at the Sixth Special Session of the UN*Goneral 
Assembly, the developing countries forced through measures calling for 
a "new international economic order." A more constructive tone was 
set in 1975 with the Seventh Special Session and with the launching of 
the ^"-»nfQrence on International Economic Cooperation in Paris, jiu] in 
197^ v/ith UNCTAD IV (Fourth UN Conference on Trade and Development) in 
Nairobi. In 1979, a deteriorating world economy and dissension wliich 
emerged at UNCTAD V among the developing countries over energy and 
other issues led them to call for a n<ivv round of global negotiations 
to be launched by the 11th Special Session (August 25-September 5, ' 
1980). 

Developing country concerns ; Developing countries seek a restruc- 
turino of the international economic system and a redistribution of 
the -orld's wealth. They demand increased financial flows, transfers 
of technology, and greater decisionmaking power in global economic 
institutions. They want higher, more stable prices for raw materials; 
improved access to developed country markets for their manufactured 
goods? and larger, more automatic transfers of resources — on 
concessi )nal terms with a minimum of political and economic strings. 

US view ; Industrial nations want to promotf mutually beneficial 
change while preserving the fundamentals of a system they believe has 
served the interests of all countries. We believe the system has 
responded flexibly, if not always smoothly, over the lest three 
decades to major global changes — including the growing economic and 
political importance of the developing countries. We favor continued 
evolution of this system to meet new situations through changes that 
have a high probability of improving the system for <averyone. Sudden 
changes in the rules for investment and financial transactions, or 
massive shifts in trade patterns, inhibit overall economic act.ivity. 
We want an iijterrntional system that promotes efficient use of the 
world's resources and provides the stability required for trade and 
financial transactions. Thus, we support basically open trade and 
free capital flows. Change must be at a rate that can be absorbed 
without undue dislocations. 

US interests ; Developing nations are increasingly important to the 
US. Wasteful use of the Earth's resources, pollution of the 
atmosphere, international terr *.sm, nuclear proliferation, unchecked 
arms competition, and population pr sures all threaten the well-being 
of the human race and cannot be solved without the cooperation of 
developing countries. 

- As a rjroup, developing countries nov/ receive more US exports tluni 
the Ru.-opean Common Market and Japan combined~~more than one- third 
of all US exports, including 50% of our cotton, 65% of our whoat; 
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and 70% of our rice. In manufacturing alone, 800 i 000 American jobs 
depend on exports to them. .During the 1970-78 period, US exports of 
capital goods 'to d'^vsloping countries more than quadrupled, from . 
less than $5 billion to more than $22. billion, 

- We rely increasingly on vital materials from developing 
countries, importing 100% of our tin from them, all of our natural 
rubber, 90% of cur bauxite, and 41% of the petroleum we use — 
roughly half oi that from countries outside the Middlr^ East, 

- About 24% of our $170 billion in overseas direct investments and 31% 
of the $190 billion in US bank claims on foreigners are in 
developing countries. 

Achievements ? In recent years, the North-South dialogue has made 
considerable progress. 

- In the multilateral trade negotiations (Tokyo Round), the industrial 
countries agreed to cut industrial tariffs by about one-third and to 
impose greater discipline on nontariff trade barriers. The US also 
signed 27 bilateral trade agreements v/ith developing countries. 
Since trade expansion is extremely important to the developing 
countries, the MTN agreements mark a great step forward in 
North-South economic relations. 

- In commoaities, we support the negotiation of stabilization 
agreements to reduce commodity price volatility, lessen inflation, 
and stabilize resource availability. New agreements on sugar (1977) 
and rubber (1979) were negotiated, and the US joined the tin 
agreement. Negotiations on a Common Fund to finance conunodlty 
stabilization agreements are nearing completion. The 1975 end 1979 
liberalizations of the International Monetary Fund's (IMF) 
Compensatory Finance Facility are particularly useful to raw 
.material exporters. 

-r In finance/ new IMF facilities and enlarged quotas can now make 
resources available in larger amounts and on more flexible terms to 
meet developing country adjustment problems. 

- In technology, we agreed in 1979 to the establishment of - 2-year, 
$250 million interim -fund for science and technology for 
development. 

- Official development assistance to the poorest countries has risen 
from a level equal to about 4.1% of their combined gross domestic 
product in 1971 to about 10.3% in 1978. Since 1976, replenishments 
totaling over $100 billion have been negotiated for multilateral 
development banks and funds; in 1979, loan commitments totaled 
nearly $14 billion. 

Energy ; The US supports World Bank plans to finance oil and gas 
projects which, combined with private and government financing, will 
total more than $33 billion over the next 5 years. Ultimately this 
should provide the equivalent of an additional 2.5 million barrels of 
oil a day to the world market. Such efforts will improve the world 
energy balance and reduce the dependence of developing countries on 
expensive oil imports. 

Food ; Th3 Administration supported n.ae creation of a $1 billion 
International Fund for Agricultural Development, which helps develop- 
ing countries increase food production. We have pledged 4.7 million 
tons of food aid annually under the Food Aid Convention, nearly half 
its 10-million-ton target. We strongly support the World Bank program 
to improve rood distribution and storage in developing countries. 
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Twelve 'musts' for 




ment 



by Joao Frank da Costa 



THERE is lodjy j widcbprcdd conseiv 
sus that tho traditional concept o( 
dcvclupincnt, which (ocuscd prim- 
arily on economic gro\A/th. needs tc be 
redefined. A new concept o( development Is 
emerging, which might be summed up in 
the following twelve "musts". 

1. Devefopment must be total* that is 
to Stiy It must tiunscenct purely economic 
dimensions in order to include social con* 
btderjtions- food, health, living conditions 
and employment and the whole dimension 
of cultural and sptritual self renlization em* 
bracing creativity, quality of life, and the 
rights of man. 

2. Development must bo original, 
which is to say that imitation of models is 
undesirable. This 'means Uiat styles of 
dev^ ^pment should not only be diverse and 
respond to, country-specific economic and 
current social structures, natural and human 
environment and cultural integrity, but 
should also be m accordance with the objec- 
tives of each country and the way it 

kpcrceives its own future. In this sense, the 
'notion of "gap" between developed and 
developing countries acquires a different 
Significance. Without rejecting the objective 
of reducing sharp contrasts in standaids of 
living, one should strive to abandon the 
limited concept of "gap" which is usually 
somewhat negatively define i on thQ basis of 
external indicators and ins,c:id substitute a 
positive and voluntary strau^gy of develop- 
ment. 

3. DevelopiTient must be self- 
determined. This cpphes not only to the 
Ciipacity for selecting a de^^elopnient ityle, 
but iilbO nuib'i iibbuic itb ot)};SCiJtton in order 
to eliminate or at iQast reo. ce dependency 
litul vulncidhtlily, to tinily nnJ iiinplify inter 
nal niiirkets and to ensure the production of 
hiis'C foodstuffs and goods. 

4. Development must be cell- 
generated. This should not moan that full 
self-reliance can be achieved by national ef* 
fort alrne. Often, indeed in most instances, 
self-reliance is achieved on a larger scale 
than that of an individual nation, within a 
broader framework, either "horiccntally" by 
co operation nmoiu] dcvclopinj countries, 
or in n "tnangulji" p.ittcrn, tl..it ib to siiy, 
with the udclcd pnrticipnuon of the 
developed couniiicb. In thib b..*Mbi;. ocvclop 
ment must be co operative. 
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5. Development must be integrated. 

"Truncated" growth of certain sec* 
tors— usually the consequence uf redeploy- 
ment policies of transnational corpora- 
tions—does not correspond to real develop* 
ment and causes growing dependency and 
vulnerability. Strong horizontal and vertical 
linkages must bind together the several pro* 
ductive units (m particular between the 
agricultural and the industrial sectors) and 
ensure complete communication and in* 
terdependence, and full integrmion with na- 
tional supply and demand. 

6. Development must respect the in- 
tegrity of the environment, both natural 
and cultural, as well as the traditional struc* 
tures which are often necessary for the con- 
servation of a country's social cohesion. 
This includes the safeguarding of the na- 
tional heritage and protection against all 
forms of imposed alien values. 

7t Development must be planned and 
requires constant attention from and in* 
tervention by national authorities. Thi3 does 
not mtan, of course, the mandatory exclu- 
sion of private interest and free market 
mechanisms. It appears, however, to be 
generally accepted that the free play of 
economic forces does not automatically lend 
to an equitable diffusion of scientific and 
technological potential, but instead, it leads 
frequently to concentration and polarization 
of capabilities and benefits in highly 
developed centres. The alignment of the in 
terest of private enterprise with national ob 
jectives needs to bo ensured by appropriate 
mechanisms. 

8. Development must be directed 
towards a Just and equitable social order 
which requires for its establishment, in 
general, structural transformations allowing 
for the participation by all sectors of the 
population in the benefits of science and 
techr:ology, and not only in their negative 
effects. In developing countries, it is 
necessary in particular to eliminate the 
dichotomy of demand that may exist where 
elites have consutnption patterns siinilar to 
those in highly developed countries, in con- 
trast to a mass which does not pniticipate in 
tho market (or lack of purchasing power 



9t Development must be democratic, 

{Uz.\ is to suy. It nujbt u-bpund lo the thuKi 
made by the population Jb a whole. The lUgj 
that technological dccisionb iiie dictated b) 
an internal scientihc technuluijitjl loyic and 
are self-executory must be tMtegoiiCJlly le 
jected. The goals of society aie not puiuly 
scientific or technological and scientific and 
technclogical consideiations must not be 
allowed, to impose their control. This pro 
blem Involves nothing less than the freedom 
of mankind to determine its own destiny. 

10. Development must not insulate 
fess developed coMntrios or regions into 
"resorvationn", wheie they would bjrel> 
survive and lead a marginal life far from the 
main flows of growth and dynamism. On the 
contrary, it should iiuikc thcin all paiticipjte 
actively in a new uptinuil divibiuii uf labuui 
which is at the heart of the objectives of the 
New Internaiioiuit Economic Older. Pai 
ticularly, such a new dtvibiun ol labuui 
should lead to structural changes in 
developed countnub wiitLii wuuld pioiuoic 
expansion into olw typcb of pioductive ac 
tivities. This re(]uiK'b j u\oiicoptujli/aiiou 
of developnictit jiut ihc dcbiju ul nicjbuicb 
that can only bv coiwm'K\ m a long laiuje 
perspective. 

11. DevelopiTient must bo innovative. 
It must neither duijciid on lliu iinpoitatiuii ul 
outmuded tcthtiukKjiL'b huiu duvcU/^A 
countries noi even udviiiiccu technuiuij.. 
developed somcwheie clbc. Onl> Hk 
mastery of world bcientilic knovvledgi'. ni 
eluding the knowledge which foi ecuiiutnti 
reasons l\as never been applied 111 devi.'lu|u'd 
countries, can assure an onyiiuil, cuMtui- 
technological developmenl 

12. Development planning must be 
based on a realistic definition of no 
tional needs and on conbuinptiuii inoUU: 
that are consibtcni ^mIIi tiic ii.it.i..uil 
characteristics ol a (ountrv Muludiiitj 1. 
resouiceb, giubb lututn J i>ts.ili. t t..tp.ui!, 
of accumulation. jiuI iht lius^t uf if. 
tegrated intiv.uiutn ui uufut ,im.? 
technology with pudui i.nii .1 latius ■ 



From: The Unesco Courier, November 1979. 
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A widening 
hasm 
etwee n 
rich 

and poor 

900 million 
people 
still living 
in absolute 
poverty 

by N.A. Cox-George 

THROUGHOUT the life-time of the 
great majority of people alive today« 
mankind has been obsessed with the 
threat of a mutually destructive nuclear 
vyorld war. Yet this is a speculative, 
hypothetical ttueat. Paradoxically, man has 
always seemed to have an inordinate 
fascination for the remote while giving scant 
^^gard to fundamental realities that should 
^^ncern him most. 

^^The phenomenon of "absolute poverty", 
one of the greatest indignities the human 
race has suffered, is one such present reality 
and, although during the latter part of toe 
19th and (he early part of Uic 20th century 
social reformers such as Henry Geocge In the 
United States and Charles Booth and Ben- 
jamin Seebohm Rowntrne in England show* 
cd their concern with this phenomenon at 
the national level, it remains a reality with 
which the world as a whr' seems content 
to co^exist. 

Absolute poverty is the condition of peo* 
whose incomes ore insufficient to mam* 
tarn bi^re physical efficiency. In Charles 
Booth's words they are living "below the 
poverty Um*\ The absolutely poor are those 
"trapped in conditions so limited by illiteracy 
and low life-expectancy as to be denied the 
very potential of the genes with which they 
were born. Their basic needs are simply not 
met." 

The World Bonk has estimated thai <n 
1976 there were no less than 900 million peo- 
ple in the world living in absolute poverty* 
To be sure, they are concentrated largely in 
the developing countries, accounting for 
forty per cent of their total populations. But 
even ir the developed countries, despite 
their economic growth and the progress of 
the Welfare State, there were approximately 

# million absolutely poor, people in 1976. 
'eople in this category have per capita In* 
comes of well below $200 a year, and in the 
thirty least developed countries well below 
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3100 J year. Even oi> tlie.niost optimistic 
assumptions these incomes are not ex- 
pected tu rise beyond $180 by 1985. Thus 
the alisalutely poor earn incomes equal to 
half tlie amount it takes tu* tnaintaiii a pet 
dog in ttie inuustrialized Western world. 

I he experience of thu last twu United Na- 
tions Development Decades oifurs no hope 
ut all lui these peuplu (hruuuh ttiu (fuvelup- 
rnent process itself. The trends are all too 
clear. Not only has the gap between the rich 
(developed) and the poor (developing) 
countries widened into a chasm, in the Third 
World uself development has been uneven 
and in some cases there has been a decline 
in the growth rate. 

The poorest nations have an infant mor* 
tality raie eight tiines higher than tlnat uf ttie 
developed countries, a life expectancy one 
third lower, an adult literacy rate sixty per 
cent lower and a nutritiopal level, for one 
Out of every two in the population, below 
niinimuni acceptable standards; ^ind for 
millions of infants, less protein than suffi- 
cient to permit optimum development of the 
brain. 

Such briefly is the profile of the absolutely 
poor in today's world which, incidentally, is 
predominantly young, with more than fifty 
per cent of its (otal population under the age 
of 15. . 

In international discission of *he prob. n 
of poverty it has always been held that its 
solution (as, .ideed, that of the problem of 
development generally)' is primarily the 
responsibility of the national governments 
themselves. The developing countries 
themselves, with their adoption of thu no 
tion of collective self-reliance in the fvtanila 
Declaration and elsewhere, have tacitly ac- 
cepted this responsibility, ft is therefore per* 
tinent to consider how the least developed 
countries can lift themselves out of absolute 
poverty as it were by their own bootstraps. 
How can they contribi'te to growth and self* 
reliance and improve their own productivity? 

In doing so one does not necessarily have 
to subscribe to the prevailinp view. On the 
contrary, one can deny its acceptability and 
its applicability. The least developed na- 
tions, like the absolutely poor, a.e enmesh 
ed in a web of adverse conditions which 
tend to suck them further into poverty like a 
drowning man caught in the quicksands* 

Absolute poverty, it has been said, is the 
result of both past and present neglect. In 
n^ny respects the phenomenon as it ap- 
pears today is a backwash from the colonial 
era and failure to give practical effect to the 
League of Nations' mandatory principle of 
trusteeship* Had the colonial poyvers, for ex- 
ample, educated, or even offered literacy to 
the peoples of the colonial territories in the 
period between the wars, the profile and 
dimensions of absolute poverty, g./en its uv 
ner dynamics, would have been entirely dif 
ferent today. 
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Recent develupment expeneiice dedciy 
reveals the inability of the yovcmments of 
many loriner-eolunijl tjnitunc'b lu deal with 
the poverty problem Nui aK» liie pooi in any 
jjusition tu help thcius,ulvr^. Mdd Kisl in the 
iron grip of appallimj cundiiicns. ihey are 
liku immature inl.iiub wliu li.ivu lu be luitd 
for and brought tu fiuiuirity beluie they can 
1)0 oxpeete(t lo oxeicir.c any initi.itivu vvluit 
soever. 

To give another tinaluyy. the fust thing to 
be done to save a drowning man is to rescue 

him from the water and admini:;tef lust 
And this brings me cluser tu the kernel ul my 
own disagreement with Uie current cunvcn 
tional wisdom on this subject. Ttie UuO.i is 
that we now live in a single world cummuni 
ty and the probfems-uf absulute puvurty and 
of 'development are world problems and. as 
Such, are the responsibility uf the world and 
not primarily of individual nations* 

This viewpoint implies not only the need 
for a new world economic order but for a 
new world political order. Ttiis is a vast sub- 
ject. Suffice it here to say that until a ge- 
nuinely democratic world government 
evolves, based not on the policeman's 
philosophy but on the sacred principle of the 
equality of its eiti/ens everywhere and 
guaranteeing each of (hem a minimum stan* 
dard of living above the poverty line, ab- 
solute poverty will leniain with us. 

Coming back to the questiun uf what the 
poor countries can do to help themselves, 
the answer, frankly, seems to be very little; 
or rather, they can do as much as a slave can 
do to emancipate himsell in a slave society. 
The crucial point is that they must first be 
helped, given the strength, as it were, to use 
their muscles. And here the test uf the wu;ld 
stands convicted at the bar of history. 
Whether it be a matter of traife policy and 
trade relations, of aid, technology and 
technical assistance, or of access to capital, 
the story is the same, a story of almost 
criminal neglect of the fate of the poor courv 
tries* Dunng tlu frrst United N^ttuMd 
Development Decade, 90 per cent of the 
capital development of the middle-income 
range of developing countries was finanted 
from their own domestic savings, while the 
rest liad practically no savings of their uAii. 
lluis the possibility ol niobilmng incriM:>^«i 
Jomoblic savings lui investment is slnn 

But there is one avenue for creating $onte 
savings or rather for re directing expen 
diture. and that is the re-direction of military 
expenditure, euphcnitsticolly referred to js 
defence expenditure, this is, in reality, no 
more '"lan the defence of poverty. II. 
without waiting for general woild disainu 
ment, the poorer countries would renounce 
their claim to mainiatn military forces ui 
decide to transform them mto "product'Cn 
brigades*', then productivity .ind real miu 
duction could be increased This wuuld im 
ply the end of foreign military aid and its 
transformation into economic devulnument 
aid. But is such a icnunciation conceivable' 




Another possibility is (or those poor coun- 
tries that have a substantial export trade in 
piitiuwy piodiicts but arc luitje importers of 
(oodstuffs to reduce exports and switch 
their efforts to the production of more food, 
since the internal comparative cost advan- 
tage wilt lie with food. 

One other way in which they could 
enhance their productivity would be to 
adopt the most efficient technology in 
everything they do. Confused at first by 
various notions that have boon bandied 
about such as "appropriate" technology and 
''intermediate" lochnologv, they ore now 
realizing that what they need to speed up 
the closing of the gap between them and the 
rich countries is the "most efficient" 
technology. Here also they need external 
assiGtance. 

In his introduction to Progress and Povcf' 
ty, published In 1879, Henry George wrote: 

"The present century has been marked by a 
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ptociiqioiis increiise in wealth |)ro(iucin(j 
power. 1 he iidli/tiitun ol ututiin tinil i.-lectnLi 
ty, the introduction of improved prueessvs 
iiiut lal)uui'S«ivi!.i) nuiehiiu.'iy. the 
subdivision and grander seale of production, 
the wonderful faeiliiotion ol exeluiiujfs. 
have multiplied enormously the effec- 
tiveness of labour. 

"At the beginning of this marvellous era it 
was natural to expect, and it was expected, 
that labour-saving inventions would lighten 
the toil and improve the condition of the 
labourer; that the enormous itiCrease in ifie 
power of producing wealth would make real 
poverty a thing of the past. Could a man ol 
the last century have seen, in a vision of the 
future, the steamship taking the place of tl;e 
sailing vessel, the railroad train of the 
wagon, the reaping nKichine of the scythe, 
the threshing machine of the* flail: could he 
have heard the throb of the engines that in 
obedience to human will, and for ihe 
satisfaction of human desire, oxert a power 
greater than that of all the men and all the 
beasts of burden of the earth combined; 
could he have conceived of the luindied 
thousand improvements which these only 
suggest, what would he have inferred as to 
the social condition of mankind? 

"He would have beheld these new forces 
elevating society from its very foundations, 
lifting the very poorest above the possibility 
of want, exempting the very lowest from 
anxiety for the material needs of life; he 
would have seen these slaves of the ^ Mnp of 
knowledge taking on themselves t^^ tradi' 
.tional curse, these muscles of iro.% and 
sinews of steel making the poorest 
labourer's life a holiday, in which every high 
quality and noble impulse could have scope 
to grow." 

That dream is still with u^. Since the days 
of Charles Booth's pioneering $tudy on 
poverty there has been considerable im- 
provement. The development anion*} the 
poor themselves of trade unions niul co 
operatives has engendered a significant 
degree of income re'distribution and an 
awakening of tho social conscience. The 
persistent belief that the poor were responsi* 
ble for their condition has today been replac' 
ed by the philosophy of the Welfare Slate 
*hat their condition if/ the responsibility of 
the whole community ^nd its government. 
The absolute poor of today may wish to take 
this lesson to heart. ■ 
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ForecastS.for the Year 2000 

Directions: Each statement below describes a possible condi* 
tion in 2000 A.D. For each statement, mark in the left-hand 
column with an X or a check whether you approve or disapprove. 
Make the mark even if it seems obvious what the response 
should be. In the right-hand column note whether you chink it 
will or will not hp.ppen. 
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Dis- 
approve 



Will 
Happen 



Will Not 
Happen 



1. The presesxt world population of 4,000 million will have 
increased by at least 50 percent, and will be over 6,000 million. 

2. The present US population of 213 million will have in- 
creased much more clowly than the world as a whole and will 
not be more than 26G million* 

3. Population will have grown faster than the ability to pro- 
duce food and in some parts of the world millions will be dying of 
himger. 

4. American per capita income will have doubled &om S6,000 
in 1973 to $12,000 (in 1973 dollars). 

5. Per capita income in the developing nations will hav^ 
doubled, from $300 to $600. 

6. Many of the countries that were still "developing" in the 
1970s will have industrialized. 

7. Air and water pollution levels throughout the world will 
be high because nations industrialking and modernizing ag- 
riculture could not afford pollution controls. 

8. * Global reserves of many important nonrenewable natural 
resources sudx as petroleuzn« natural gas, aluminum, copper, 
leaJ, and tin will be almost exhausted. 

9. Nuclear powes' will be supplying at least one-third of the 
US's energy requirements and will be expanding. 

10. There wiU have been several serious accidents ^ i nuclear 
power stations involving radioactive contamination of the sur- 
rounding areas. 

11. Almost all nations will possess nuoit;^ weapons. 

12. Advertising, easy credit, and anything else that stimu- 
lates resource consumption will be illegal in the US and in 
many other industrial nations. 

13; Values will have changed so that Americans no longer 
judge their personal worth in terms of ms^terial possessions and 
financial success. 

14. In the more advanced industrial nations (US, Germany, 
Sweden, Japan, Soviet Union, France, etc.) people will be less 
nationalistic than in the 1970s and more likely to think of 
themselves as citizens of the world. 

15. There will have been some small wars in the years be- 
tween 1975 and 2000 but no major wars involving the larger 
nations. 

16. Pollution, food, and energy problems will all have been 
solved by scientific and technological breakthroughs. 

17. People will be as concerned about the welfaxe of those in 
other paxts of the world as they are about the welfare of their 
fellow citizens. 

18. People will be as concerned about the welfare of future 
generations as they are about the welfare of those living in their 
own times. 
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"Explorations in the Emergent Present," Intercom 77 . Global Ps*'spectives in 
Education, Inc., 218 E. 18th St., N.Y., N.Y. 100U3, Winter 1974/75. 
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OCEAN I THE ULTIMATE SUMP 
.Water as V/orld Distributor 



- WATER VAPOa 




Directions J 

It Explain this model. 

2, On newsprint, list the glotal education concepts you could 
teach using this model. 

3* Outline a children's story using this model. 
Activity developed by David K. HcGuire and Jeffrey Brovm 
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5. liNVIKONMKNT ANU TKCIINOI.OCIY 

As tlic world economy coiitliuio.s to grow, tlie cartli'.s cap.-iclly to 
supply fresh water, provide llviug space, arable land, and natural 
recreation areas, and absorb uaste products will bo. Increasingly tcstod. 
Some of these capacities may be adequate to support tlie present rate of 
economic- growth we.ll Into the next century; howover, otliers aro Uangor- 
ously close to reaching their limits. Signs of environmental deterior- 
ation are already visible on a global scale in the form of polluted lakes 
and streams, toxic materials in the environment, alterations in climate, 
soil erosion, and the extinction of certain species of plant mid animal 
life. The challenge to the teacher is to provide a classroom experience 
which will enable students to understand the relatlonsliip between Imman 
beings and the natural environment— that the natural environment is a 
single, integrated global system; tr.at the satisfaction of human needs 
depends directljf or Indirectly on the natural resources in tl-e earth s 
biosphere; and that the activities of all human- beings affect the 
earth's blospliere. 

Kumercus examples can be used to bring into focus the extent f 
global interdependence in this area. ' To meet tlie rising demand for tood, 
new land is cleared; this results in the steady and progressive deforest- 
ation of the earth, particularly in tlie developing regions of the world. 
As trees are cut down and as land is brought under the plow, soil is 
eroded, dust bowls are created, and rivers, reservoirs, and irrigation 
canals fill with silt". 

Likewise, as the rich countries continue their pursuit of affluence 
and the poor countries strive desperately to catch up, the discharge of 
waste products into the ecosystem continues to rise. The discharge of 
these waste products—particularly the more persistent ones, such as DDf— 
creates global problems. DDT is nonbiodegradable; carried by the wind 
and tides, it circulates freely throughout the biosphere. In many parts 
of the world, levels of DDT have reached the point where they threaten 
the survival of certain animal species and pose a serious cancer risk to 
humans. 

The use and abuse of the world's oceans represents still another 
example of environmental interdependence. The recent advances in tech- 
noloRv which have vastly increased our knowledge of the seas have also 
made it easier for humans to do long-lasting damage to the marine environ- 
ment. We are now able to exploit the mineral resources of the deep sea, 
driU for oil and gas at depths beyond any Imagined a decade ago, and 
catch huge quantities of fish. The result, liowever, is an increase in 
the amount of pollutants discharged inco the sea and areduction in the 
vital elements necessary to sustain ocean life. In some areas, fishing 
. has become so incense that the destruction of several species is a very 
real possibility. 

The problem of ocean pollution raises questions about the role of 
advanced technology In an Interdependent world—questions that pose a 
real dilemma for humankind as it approaches the 2lHt century. On the 
one hand, technological achievements— particularly mass comuunication 
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and international transport — have brought nations cJoser toacll. - *Muf 
provided a basis £or*global cooperation* On the other hand) c\ y 
advance in technology Involves liuman and environmonlnl costs • It Is 
important that students become aware of the ways in which the growlli of 
technology has affected the natural environment and human life stylos, 

'i lessons and materials in this unit illustrate how each of us 
shapes and * is shaped by the environment* Once students begin to recog- 
nize the extent of their individual and group responsibilities for their 
surroundings, they can begin to analyze and evaluate alternative models 
for using technology, protecting the biosphere, and managing the world 
resources. 



Source: "Global Issues," Activities and Resources for the High School 
Teacher, Switzer, Kenneth A., Hulloy, Paul T. , S3EC CTIR. 

Printed by permsission of CTIR Publications, University of Denver, Denver, CO 80208. 
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WORKSHEET 1^22 



LAW OF THE SEA 

UNITED STATES 

You are negotiators for the United States at the Law of the Sea Working 
Group, U.S. based conipanies are developing the technologies to be able 
to mine deep sea mineral&i especially the nodules on ^.he seabed. These 
companies and labor unions are lobbying the U.S. government to declare 
that deep sea mining is a legal right as part of the notion of the 
freedom of the high seas. Thus, they want to be able to mine the deep 
seabed in order to make profits on their huge investments in this tech- 
nology. They claim that proposals to let the International Seabed 
Authority mine these nodules wi!l be a disincentive to the development 
of new technologies and to the opening of possible new sources of other 
metals and petroleum. You want the ISA to encourage, not restrain, 
production and to foster investment and development which would result 
in financial benefits for all. 



UGANDA 

You are negotiators for Uganda at the Law of the Sea Working Group. Uganda 
is a Third World Country that does not have any coastline. You want an 
International Seabed Authority with a mining arm, the Enterprise, to have 
a monopoly over the exploitation of the seabed's resources, including 
nodules, other metals, and petroleum. You want- the profits, as part of 
the "common heritage of (hu)mankind", to go to help with the economic 
development of the Third World. Your government wants to be able to par- 
ticipate somehow in this mining process, whether in the mining itself, or 
processing or investment. You also want protection against the possibility 
of future cartels. 



CANADA 

You are negotiators for Canada at the Law of the Sea Working Group. You 
are a major supplier of minerals, and you fear that seabed production will 
substantially reduce the price.s of your minerals by 1/3 to 1/2. Thus, 
you want protection and/or a compensation against such possible losses. 
You also want to be able to continue to attrack investments for the de- 
velopment of new mines on land. You want Canada to be able to participate 
in future deep-sea mining operations, either through your own companies 
or through the International Seabed Authority's mining arm, the Enterprise. 
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WORKSHEET m. Page 2 



LAW OF THE SEA 



Directions : 

1. Read through the Declaration of Principles, especially noting 
articles 1, 4, 7, and 9. (The "international regime" referred to 
in article 9 is generally referred to as the International Seabed 
Authorit:*.) This declaration was adopted by the U.N. General Assembly 
in 1970 by a vote of 108 - 0 - 14 (the USSR and Eastern European 
countries abstaining). 

2. Given this overwhelming agreement for these principles, what general 
approach will you propose for how deep seabed should be mined and 
regulated? (What, how, by whom?) 

3. What proposals will you make for sharing the resulting resources and 
profits with all of humankind according to article 1? Support your 
proposals with your reasons. 

4. What are some of the long term interests you have in settling this 
dispute and concluding a Law of the Sea treaty? 
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WORKSHEET m 



LOS BACKGROUND READINGS 



Mining the deep: wlio's in charge? 



Ovci ;i liiimlial yi'ars ago ♦! Urilish sdciililif c.\|>a!i- 
tiiHi Ml DiV abo:»'U Ihc M.M.S. CImllriiKi'r nn a 
loiiiiiI'lliC'Wuikl trip < ' : janijnorc ahoul tliu aiihnals aiul 
plants ihat live in \\u ica al grcal ili'plhs. In Ihc conrsc of 
tlicir 6«).tU)U-iniU' journey, Hie Neicnlisis inaiU* llie inilial 
discovery v»f pebble-likc manganese nodules on llic ocean 
floor 

Lying in a single layer "half-buried in oozy mud nl 
ileplhN of I2»0(H) feel or mure, mincral-bearisig nodules 
cover millions of Mpiare milcN (see map). Tlioughl lo be 
formed by metal particles in scawater nliacliing them- 
.selves to a •'sccd"-sharks* teeth, basalt, bone or melal- 
tlic nudules contain most of the nihierai elements known 




Man.Kancst' lunlulos photoi^iaplwd an Pan fic seabed 

lo man. Nmhiles of |iolenlial commercial interest contain 
up to 30 percent manganese, an essential ingredient in 
the manufacture of all steels; 1.4 percent nickel, used to 
make .stainless and other high-performance steels; 1.2 
percent copper* used primarily in the manufacture of 
electiical apparatus aiul wire; and t).25-0.3() percent 
cobalt. useJ lo make high-performance magnets, sophis- 
licalcil cIcctroinaKiictic devices for communication anil 
control sy.siems» as well as space-age metal alloys. The 
U.S. imports all of its manganese and cohall, more than 
90 percent of its nickel aiul 10-20 percent of its copper. 

though the vahie of the metals contained in the 
noihilcs on the deep seabed can only be guessed nt, it 
could surpass one trillion dollars. The potential, in any 
event, is great enough to have convinced companies inter- 
ested m deep-sea mining, such as U.S. Steel, Kennccoll 
Copper. Loekhecil, and Inco Ltd. of Canada, to form joint 
ventures or eon.sorlia lo share the risks and the large 
investments reijuired. 'I hc four major consortia collce- 
' lively have. spent some $200 million on technology* equip- 
ment, testing and prospecting. Oy the lime conmiereiai 
production begins, they will probably have spent al least 
$2 billion more. Hach mine site will require a capital 
investment of $500 million or morc» An on-shore pro- 
cessing plant will cost another $500 million lo $1 billion. 
Dy the early 2lsl century," nodules could provide the 
wr.ri'.rs consumers with more than h.nlf of their nickel 
and manganese, ami all of their cobalU 

Though seabcii mining has not moved from the test to 
the commercial stage, in.siders consider the complex tech- 
nology wi'lhailvanced, if not proven. TiiC difficulty of 
dredging the nodules from the ocean floo'^ *^as been 
likened to *Mandingon the lop of Ihc Empire o\alc Build- 
ing, trying lo pick up small stones on the sidewalk using 
a long straw, al nighl/* The equipment developed lo 
perforin this feat includes specially designed shi])s, a 
vacuum-cleaner type head thai sucks nodules into a pipe 
trailed by the mining ships, and a contiiuioiis line of 
dredge buckets traveling between Iwo ships and extend- 
ing ilown ti> till' ocean Jloor. 



Itow >ooii eonmiereial iiiiiiiii|! \^i the sr.du'tl will ^vt 
under way is uneeitain. Until a yeai or two ago the tai iiet 
date w;is Hut is;.slill the l.ugct ol liKkluetl's , 

Ocean Minerals Co., but Kenneeott (*oppei ctmshleis ihc 
late I9S0\ more reali.stic. 'I here are a immhei of le.isons 

for a delay, some of llu'm economic Cunent l.iinl based 
overiiroductiou of nickel, which Lockheed con^iderb llie 
key to the eonunereial success of ocean uuning. has 
rcsuhed in a glut whieh could eoniiiuie p.isi p)SO. It h.is 
also severely depressed the price of luckel. L.isi )ear 
nickel sold for $2.1H) lo $2.10 per pouiul. 1 o justit) ocean 
mining, the price would have to rise to ai least $2.^50 to 
$.V20. the iiK'vitahle need foi .iddilion.il nuiu'i.ils to 
.su|)pleiuent those Siom picscni sonices ni.iy not he telt 
until 19m 

Porlia|>s the lU.ijor leason toi drl.iy. Iiowovei. is 
political. IJnceitaiiity alnuil the onUomc ot UNCI OS 
.md the oiiitmuiitj*. uiisi-ltlcd intrin.iiion.tl \i.itus oi dt-rp 
.seabed resouice devi-Iopiiieni ha\c iiudi i.onip.inirs un 
w'tlliiui oi lio.siiant in eonimit .idduion.d linul^ li*i o^.c.lu 
inining reseauh and drxeiopmeui. Iii\c^inkiit i i^k^ 
would he lediiced, as ihc niiiim:*. inh icstx \>;c ii. Ii\ cim 
cliisiun oi .m .uci'pl.ihlr I.o\ ol (lu* sc.i lu ii\ oi l>\ dio 
kind of domestic legislation die nuiuut: niuic^i^ J.t\oi. 

World law for the seabed? 

Unlike many ol the issues where nations ilixuk* along 
geographic lines, the seabed debate has spin iho confer- 
enec into two economic blocs the li.ixes and )ia\e-nois. 
the minority of industrial u.itions and die majoiil) t)f the 
le.ss- developed eonu tries organized in the Cnoup of 77. 
from the heginning the two groups have ilis.igiced on 
ju.st about everything e.\eei>l the idea Ih.tl the «!eep sea- 
bed s resources are part of Ihc conunon heritage of man- 
kind and &hould»to a lesser or greater extent - be shared. 

lint even on Ihi.s point there are dilTerenees. I ransiaiing 
the common herit.ige concept into tre.ity ohlig.ttioiib and 
rights has proved to be a dillicull uiulerlaking. 

At the outset of sub.stantive diseu.ssions in Car.ieas in 
1974. the Group of 77 wanted an Inleruatioiial .Se.ibcd 
Authority with its mining arm, the limerprisc, lo have a 
monopoly over the esploitation of the seabed's resources 
This would guarantee developing countries participation 
in the technology, operation and development of seabed 
mining and a share in the profits. They wanteil the 
authority to control not only nodule inining bu^ all 
resources of the ocean and scabcd-petrolciim, various 
gases, sulphur, salts, etc. as they become commercially 
interesting. They wanted it to iix prices, regulate nuirkets 
and limit production to protect producers of Ian l-based 
minerals who fear that seabed minerals will depress the 
price of their products. The authority s policies would be 
deeiiled on a one-natiOn, one-vote basis, ,.hicli would 
give the developing countries a decisive majority. 

The iiul U.St rial countries with ocean- mining ml crests 
wanted assured access to the scabcd*s wealth and opposed 
giving an internalioiial autlinrity a monopoly. 'I hey 
wanted private corporations to be able to mine siies uiulei 
.speeilie, fair and objective conditions aiul lo enjoy 
security of tenure. They wanled the Intei national .Sea- 
bed Authorily strnctuieil in such a way, that it would 
redect the interests of all .consumers, produens and 
investors— and would not be dominated b) the devrlojntir 
co\intries. Tlic authority, they argued, should emuuf age. 
not restrain, production and foster invest ment and de\el- 
opmenl which would result in lin.mcial benctiis (or all 
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The United Nations 



ANNEX II 

D5C LARATI0N OF PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SEA-BED AND THB OCEAN FLOOR , 
AND THE SUBSOIL THEREOFjl BEYOND THE LIMITS OF NATIONAL JURISDICTION 

Resolution 2749 (XXV), adopted by the General Assembly on 17 December 1970 
The General Assembly / 

Recalling its resolutions 2340 (XXII) of 18 December 1967, 2467 (XXIII) 
of 21 December 1968 and 2574 (XXIV) of 15 December 1969, concerning the areei 
to which the title of the item refers, 

Affirming that there is an area of the sea-bed and the ocean floor, and 
the subsoil thereof, beyond the limits of national jurisdiction, the precise 
limits of which are yet to be determined. 

Recognizing that the existing legal regime of the high seas does not 
provide substantive rules for regulating the exploration K>f the aforesaid area 
and the exploitation of its resources, 

✓ 

Convinced that the area shall be reserved exclusively for peaceful 
purposes and that .the exploration of the area and the exploitation of its 
resources shall be carried out for the benefit of mankind as a whole. 

Believing It is essential that an international regime applying to the 
area and its resources and including appropriate international machinery 
should be established as socn as possible. 

Bearing in mind that the development and use of the area and its 
resources shall be undertaken in such a manner as to foster the healthy 
development of the world economy and balanced growth of international trade, 
and to minimize any adverse econanic effects caused by the fluctuation of 
prices of raw materials resulting fron such activities, 

Solemnly declare s that; 

1. The sea-bed and ocean floor, and the subsoil thereof « beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction (hereinafter referred to as the area), as 
well as the resources of the area, are the ccnunon heritage of mankind* 

2. The area shall not be subject to appropriation by any means by 
States or persons, natural or juridical, and no State shall claim or 
exercise sovereignty or sovereign rights over any part thereof. 

3. No State or person, natural or juridical, shall claim, exercise 
or acquire rights with respect to the area or its resources incompatible 
with the international regime to be established and the principles of 
this Declaration. 

4. All activities regarding the exploration and exploitation of the 
resources of the area and other related activities shall be governed by 
the international regime to be established. 
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5. The are* ahall b« open to use exclusively for peaceful purpor.es 
«U SUUi, whtthtr coastal or land-locked, without discrimination, in 
accordanct with tht International regime to be established. 

€• States shall act In the area In accordance with the applicable 
principles and rules of International law, Including the Charter of the 
United nations and the Declaration on Principles of International Law 
concerning Friendly Relations and Co-operation among States In accordc^nce 
with the Charter of the United Nations, adopted by the General Assembly 
on 24 October H70, In the Interests of maintaining International peace 
and security and l owtlng International co-operation and mutual 
understandlngt 

7. The exploration of the area and the exploitation of its 
resources shall be carried out for the benefit of mankind as s whole, 
Irrespective of the geographical location of Stfttes, whether land-locked 
or coastal, and taking Into particular consideration the interests and. 
needs of the developing countries. 

8. The area shall be reserved exclusively for peaceful purposes, 
without prejudice to any measures which have been or may be agreed upon 
In the context of International negotiations undertaken in the field of 
dlsarmamnt and vhlch may be applicable to a broader area. One or more 
International agreements shall be concluded as soon as possible in order 
to Implement effectively this principle and to constitute a step towards 
the exclusion of the sea-bed, the ocean floor and the subsoil thereof 
frcm the arms race. 

9. On the basis of the principles of this Declaration, an 
International regime applying to the area and its resources and including 
appr€»rlate International machinery to give effect to its provisions 
shall be established by an International treaty of a universal character, 
generally agreed upon. The regime shall. Inter alia , provide for the 
orderly and safe development and rational management of the area and its 
resources and for expanding opportunltlee in the use thereof, and ensure 
the equitable sharing by States In the benefits derived therefrcni, taking 
Into particular consfderatlon the Interests and needs of the developing 
countries, whether land-locked or coastal. 

10. States shall promote international co-operation in scientific 
.research exclusively for peo«ful purposes: 

{«) By participation In International programmes and by encouraging 
ca-operatlcn In scientific research by personnel ot different countries; 

(b) Through effective publication of research programmes and 
dissemination of Uic results of research through international channels-, 

(c) By co-operation In measures to strengthen research capabilities 
of developing countries. Including the participation of their nationals 
in research programmes. 

No such activity shall form the legal basis for any claims with respect 
to any part of the area or its resources. 
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11, With respect to activities in the area and acting In conrormlty 
with the international regime to be established, states shall take 
appropriate measures for and shall co-operate In the adoption and 

implementation of international rules, standards and procedures for, 
inter alia *. 

(a) The prevention of pjillution and contamination, and other 
hazards to the marine enyirannent, including the coastline, and of 
interference with the ecological balance of the marine environment-, 

^(b) The protection and conservation of the natural resources of th» 
area and the prtventlOH of damage to the flora and fauna of the marine 
environment. 

12. In their activities In the area, including those relating to 

its resources. States shall pay due regard to the rights and legitimate 

interests of ccastal States in the region of such activities, as well as 

of all other States, which may be affected by such activities. 

Consultations shall b« maintained with the coastal States concerned with 

respect to activities relating to the exploration of the area and the 

°i "«»a>fces with a view to avoiding infringement of 
such rights and interests. 

13. Nothing hsrtin shall affectt 

(a) The legal status of the waters superjacent to the area or that 
Of the air space above thosn waters^ 

(b) Tho- rights of coastal States with respect to measures to 
prevent, mitigate or eliminate grave and imminent danger to their 
coastline or related Interests frctn pollution or threat thereof or from 
other hazardous occurrences resulting from or ca'used by any activities in 
the area, subject to the International regime to be established. 

14. Every State shall have the responsibility to ensure -hat 
activities in the area, includir.g those relating to Its resources, 
whether undertaken by governmental agencies, or non-governmental entities 
or persons under its Jurisdiction, or acting on its behalf, shall be 
carried out in conformity with the international regime to be 
established. The same responsibility applies to international 
organizations and their members for activities undertaken by such 
organizations or on their behalf. Damage caused by such activities shall 
entail liability. 

15. The parties to any dispute relating to activities in the area 
and its resources shall resolve such dispute by the measures mentlonpd in 
Article 33 of the Charter o£ the United Nations and such procedures for 
settling disputes. as may be agreed upon in the international regime to be 
established. 
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SOUNDINGS 



Mamf^ law of the Sea News & Comment 



U.S. Opts Not to Sign LOS Treaty 



(Nc.NidciU Kcagan announced on July 
9. 1982. llKil the United States will not 
Mgn the ll.N. I.awoftheSea Convention 
as adopfcv! by tl)e I bird United Nations 
Confcr^nee on the Law of the Sea 
(UNCI .OS 1)1). "^Our participation in the 
remainingconferenee proce.ss will beat a 
teehnieal level," he .said* and will be 
restricted to participation on "those 
provisions that serve United States 
interests." 

I hisaiuumneenK'nt enierged just three 
days belore UNCI. OS 111 Drafting 
C ommittee meetings convened in Clenex a. 
where U.S. Ambassador Thomas Clingan 
_eominues to chair the Unglish language 
Kking group. In response \o the U.S. 
Announcement, a spokesman for the 
U.N. Secretary-Cieneral released a 
statement \n Cieneva when the meeting 
opened on .luly 12 which read: "The 
Secretary-General is confident that the 
entry into force ol a convention with such 
broad support will not take too long and 
that even those states that have to defer 
their ratilieation will accede to the 
convention at a later stage." 

No Surprise 

I-ew were surprised by the outcome of 
the Pie.siilent*s decision. The U.S. had 
already voted against treaty adoption at 
the close of the I Ith session of the nine- 
year negotiations due to "the deep 
conviction that the U.S. cannot support a 
deep sea mining regime with such major 
problems." At the same time, the 
President s review of the treafy concluded 
that 'Uhose extensive parts dealing with 
navigation and overflight and most other 
provisions ol' the Convention are eon- 
Mslent whh United States interests and, 
in our view, serve well the interests of all 
nations.'' 



Nevertheless, a number of U.S. allies 
were unprepared for (he timing of the 
Reagan decision. Their expected consul- 
tations with Administration olTieials 
prior to the decision were postponed 
until after the key National Security 
Council mcctingonJunc29th, which laid 
the groundwork for the President*s 
action. Several of these states are 
participants in seabed mining and their 
decisions on the treaty are critical to the 
success of a mining regime. They Joined 
other ailies in criticizing the United 
States and pointed out that the substance 
and timing of the U.S. decision further 
diminish opportunities to introduce 
limited changes to the troublesome sea- 
bed texts. 

*! he President's announcement seemed 
designed to innuenee the final disposhion 
ofsuch key states as the United Kingdom 
and the 1-ederal Republic of Germany 
against the treaty and to pull them 
toward an ahernative mining regime, 
outside the international treaty frame- 
work. The President's statement under- 
lined that, while small in number, the 
states which abstained or voted against 
the treaty **providc more than sixty 
percent of the contributions to the 
United Natioiis,'' (In addhion to the 
U.S., Israel, Turkey and Vene/uela voicd 



by Arthur Patcrsou 

against treatv adoption. thONC abNtaining 
weie Helgiunu the ledeial Kcpuhhi wl 
(icrmany. Italv. 1 UNcnihourg, the 
Netherlands. Spain. I liail.iiid, the 
United Kingdom and the rasiern 
liuropean nations e.\a-pt Koinanut.) 

A. MinimulStcp' • 

A senior AdiuinistriUion olficial <//</ 
;',nnounceon Jul) 9 that the U.S. would 
^ign the l-'ir, I Act ol I'NCI OS 111. 
scheduled to take place in December. 
1982. but he added that the V S. would 
not participate in the work of the 
Preparatory CoiniinsMon Although 
signing the l''inal Act has no legal 
signi!leance and onlv icgi>ieis piewnce 
at the negotiations, in thec.i>co! the LOS 
Conference it would a ho entitle the U S 
to observe in the Piepaiatoiv Coiuinis- 
sion, without a vote, and thus inllueuee 
the drafting of technical seabed mining 
rules there.^ Signatiiie of the Convention 
hself would have allowed paiticipation 
with full decision-making powers 
President Reagan*s decision thus seems 
bent on completely withdraw ing the U.S. 
from any further participation in the 

* The Prcpuraioiy Coiuniu^ioii wiW eoiivene 
60-9U du>s after 50 nations sign \\u 
Convention. 




Ocean Education Project, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington, DC 20002 
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Page 2-SQUNDINGS— July 1982 



muliilalcial UNC l.OS pioccsN alicr 
I9K2. Yd Uic grouiulswcll of opinion lo 
ihc couirary cooKI cncouiugc.a rc- 
vonsiilcraiion oI'iIun one cicmcni of ihc 
PiCNidcnlN dcciMon. IhoNC who recog- 
nize lhal Ihc current Adniinisiraiion will 
not rcvcFNC iis decision noi lo sign ihc 
Coo\CMiion Mrcss ihai until the viability 
of alternatives to the Convention has 
been adequately proven, it docs not make 
sense lor the United States to forego all 
efforts to improve a treaty to whieh we 
might someday adhere, Uven the 30 
Senators who wrote President Reagan 
on June 28 (sec uceompanyiug artiele) 
came down in favor of his '^exploring 
possibilities for a more acceptable inter- 
national regime." . 

Nor did a new definition ol a natio»ial 
oceans policy accompany the Presidential 
decision. A senior Administration 
official said on July 9 that the U.S. woulif 
further its national interest through 
bilateral and multilateral measures. "I do 
not think we will be isolated/* he 
commented. The U.S. is betting that its 



uisistcnee that such key tieaty benclits 
as navigation rights arc customary inter- 
national law will go without seiions 
challenge. In addition, it is banking on 
the suca'ssful conclusion of a limiied 
agreement among the key pioneer 
mining nations-the Reciprocating 
States Agreement (RSA). In their view, 
this could serve as a first step toward a 
mining regime outside the treaty. 
However, many observers believe that 
the Convention will enter into force as 
intcrnatiottal law and that it is likely that 
a number of U.S. allies, including 
pioneer mining stales, will adhere to it. 
Signature of the RSA is therefore in 
trouble, because one: the Convention 
enters into force, stales party to it arc 
expressly prohibited from recognizing 
claims of states not party to the 
Convention. Cnrrcraly being explored 
to resolve overlapping claims among 
pioneers is the possibility of reaching 
agreement through some alternative 
mechanism which is neutral and non- 
prejudicial with respect to any country's 



poMtntii on \\K\\\\ M[Muuiie .nul uiii 
fieation. 

Kcstatcntcnt of Objections 

I hc Presidettt s ke> objecttons to the 
treat) s seabed mining sections include 

• provisions that would detei lutuic 
dcvelopntent of deep seabed ntincral 
resources; 

• a decision-making process in the new 
International Seabed AuthotU) which 
is thought not lo give the U.S, a role 
commensurate with its interests; 

• provisions that would allow antend- 
ments to cnicr into force for the U.S. 
without its approval during the treat\ 
review in 15 to 20 years; 

• mandatory transfer of teehnolog) and 
the possibility of national liberation 
inovcnicnts sharing in benefus liom 
international seabed mining; 

• absence of assured access to bcabed 
ininers for futttrequalilu'd deep seabed 
minerals. 
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What Is the Law of the Sea? 

In 1958. rcspondine lo what was known as "creeping jurisdiction," sixly- 
cight countries met to negotiate a treaty which would govern territorial claims 
and uses of the ocean. - . „ „ , . j j 

This was the first United Nations Law of the Sea Conference. It produced 
four conventions concerning: The High Seas; Territorial Sea and Contiguous 
Zone: the Continental Shelf; Fishingand the Conservation of Living Resources 
of the High Seas. Agreement could not be reached on how far out countries 
could claim as iheir territory and on how far out they would enjoy preferential 

To rSSive this particular problem the Second United Nations Law of the 
Sea Conference was called in 1960. However, it too failed to resolve these 

problcms^^^ the Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
convened. After eight years of negotiations the Conference agreed on a 
Convention governing territorial claims and all other uses of the oceans. 
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' MtjorTrcaiy Provisions 

• 12-milc tcrritorinl sen, which extends a 
iiution*s absolutely sovereignty out to 12 

Ucs, with (he exception of innoeenl 
^Isage rights for bhips. 

• 200*niile exclusive economic zone 
(IinZ), where coastal nations have 
specinc rights over llsh, oil, gas, environ- 
mental protcctioiu and the eoaduet of 
marine scicntinc rcseareh. 

• Ucvcnuc-^lmring with the international 
commumty from oil and gas extracted 
beyond 200 miles on a eoasjal naUon*:: 
coastal shelf, 

• Unimpeded transh for ships, ':4irplane$, 
and submarines through the high seas, 
national nnz*s and interna^iional straits 
less than 24 miles wide. 

• Transit to the oceans and rights to a 
share of coastal state fisii resources for 
land-lockcd countries. 

• International pollution standards foi 
ships which also allow consta*. states to 
impose stricter standards on ships 
entering their own ports, 

• Aceeptance of the principle that the 
seabed and subsoU beyond national 
jurisdiction are thr. common heritage of 
humanity. 

• Creation of an international body to 
manage this interinational area. 

• Provisions to allow private companies, 
states, and an international mining body 
to develop rc'iourccs in the international 

^^ite^nationalrcvcnuc-sharing fro.m 
development of deep seabed resources. 

• Unique binding international dispute 
settlement procedures for the majority of 
occan-rclatcd disputes. 




Courtesy ofTcjuj 
CotsuUnd 
Mirinc Council 



What Made the Third 
Conference 3 Success 

• for the fir^t time almost c\cr> nation 
was able to participate uiUy in the 
negotiatingand writing ofan occin treaty 
by which they wonld be ^siuerncd. A 
hundred and sixty countries paiticipateij(« 
for many African and Pacific Maud 
nations this was the firbt time tlicy nad 
been able to represent their own iiuerotb 
in an hiternational conference. 

• The Treaty was writtcj as a package. It 
is not four separate treaties bnt one treaty 
to be accepted as a whole. Writing the 
Treaty in this manner allowed iKuioiu to 
concede on some issuer in ordei to gain 
on others. 

• The Treaty was developed by consensns. 
Thus no voles were taken nntil the \eiy 
end; rather compromise positions were 
reached. An advantage of conscusub o\er 
voting is tha; nations who vote against a 
proposal and lose feel they have been 
railroaded. Consensus requires all parti* 
cipants (o make gocd faith efforts to 
accommodate (he interests of others as 
well as their own. and the end product 
tends to be more widely acceptable. 

• The Conference formed small, work- 
able negotiating f oups able to hammer 
out specific problems which were then 
presented to the wholegroup for decision. 

• Both-outstanding leadership ability and 
mutual respect and friendshjp prevailed 
among the delegates; they respected each 
other and did not view their counterparts 
as enemies to be overcome. 



Precedents Set by This Treaty 

• F5rsi time 160 nations have negotiated 
and written a treaty. 

• One of the most comprehensive and 
technical negotiations ever undertaken, 
proving thai the United Nations forum 
can be a place to resolve peacefully 
complex technical isNUCs of international 
importance. 

• I'irst time w natural icsonrcv has been 
pul under common internatiunal man- 
agement instead of being divided up 
among nations. 

• Potential for the international Insti- 
tution created by the Treaty to numagc 
the cciniinon heritage area as a self- 
sufficient body by niising its own rewnuc 
from taxes on minerals ax-ovcry, 

• First time 1 19 deleg;ites have signed a 
treaty ihedayh was opened forsignaturc. 

• The Common Heritage concept has 

•cen given iiucrnational recognition and 
lay now be applied in other treaties 
concerning common resources, such as 
outer space. 



Four Things to Remember 
About the Treaty 

• It was negotiated by 160 nations. 

It was negotiated in the six offic.jl United 
Nations languages (French, Hnglish, 
Spanish, Arabic, Russian, Chinese). 

• It was written by consensus. 

• It deals with all aspects of ocean unc. 



How Many Countries are Members 
of the Treaty? 

AsofScptcmber 1983, 131 nations had 
signed the Treaty and there were nine 
ralifications(Bahanias, Bcli/.c, Egypt, 
Fiji, Ghana, Jamaica, Mexico, the UN 
Council for Namibia, and Zambia). 

When Will the Treaty Become Law? 

One year after s:»xty nations have 
ratified the Treaty, 



What Next Now That 
There Is a Treat)? 

Two major taskb remain. One i^ the 
preparatory work to Cbtablibh the 
International .Sonbcd Anihorit) (ISUA) 
which will go\ern the coninion heritage. 
The other is to produce the technical 
rules, rcgMfations, and procedure^ for 
seabed mimng.Bo*h of these assignments 
will be handled by the Preparatory 
Commission. Members of the Treatyand 
observers will meet at least twice a year to 
accomplish these two functions. Once the 
Treaty enters into force, the Preparatory 
Commission's mandate will expire and 
the ISBA will begin its work, headquar- 
tered in Kingston. Jamaica. 



The full text of ihc rrc.ii) (a uWuiiniiiui^ 
p.igc diK'tinu-iii) sliiiiiM \w .t\,ii}.ihU* luuii llir 
Law ol llu* .Sea 01 lice. I'niu J S.iiion>, «Nc\\ 
York, NY 10017. 
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PrepCom 



Concludes 
First Session 

by Lef Kimball 

Despite a sluggUh beginning, (he 
Preparatory Commission for the l^w of 
the Sea (LOS) Conv^nsion is now 
launch':d on its way toward undertaking 
the substantive tasks before it. It must 
prepare for the establishment of (he 
institutions created by the 1932 Conven- 
tion—the International Seabed Author- 
ity, its operatingarms the Enterpri:;c, and 
the International Tribunal on the LOS— 
and draft the technical rules and regula- 
tions to implement the Treaty's deep 
seabed mining regime. It faces one 
overriding challenge: Can it carry out its 
work in a manner that niaintains support 
for the Convention? PrepCom must nail 
down and clarify enough of the details of 
the seabed mining regin)C assigned to the 
rule-making process to gain the conil- 
dencc of those mining states ',hat have not 
yet signed the .cntior*. At the same 
time, it must be careful pot to inflate the 
Commission bureaucracy and costs, nor 
to prematurely elaborate rules and 
regulations that would be too ociailcd in 
light of thedelay in commercial prospects 
for deep seabed mining. Mining tech- 
nologies may have changed significantly 
by the time commercial mining docs 
commence. 

The Commission met for two four- 
week sessions in Kingston, Jamaica, in 
March/ April and August/September, 
1983, tocomplete organisational matters. 
Chairman Joseph S. Wnrioba of the 
United Republic of Tanz^mia shepherded 
through agreements on the allocation of 
tasks among four Special Commissions 
and (he plenary of the Commission, on 
the eleclion of officers from among the 
five United Nations regional groups, on 
guidelines for the registration of pioneer 
investors in seabed mining by the 
Commission, and ondectsion-making 
within the Commission. The rules of 
procedure for the Commission were 
adopted by consensus. 

SOUNDINGS-November 1983 



When the Commission reeonvcncs 
March 19 to April 13, 1984, h will have 
before it a number of. background and 
discussion papers produced by the U.N. 
Secretariat that were requested at the 
close of the August/September sc:;*on. 
These will help focus the tasks of the 
Commission and will facilitate selection 
of priorities. As a first priority, the 
Plenary of the Commission will consider 
and adopt rMlcs to implement Resolution 
11 governing registration of pioneer 
investors in seabed mining. Agreement to 
do so permitted the Soviet Union to go 
along with Chriirman Warioba^ pro- 
posals for organization of work, because 
the U.S.S.R. has been insistent that the 
Commissionacknowledge its pioneer 
submission. In addhion to resolu:ion of 
this Soviet pioneer submission issue> the 
second major difficulty facing the 
Commirsion last spring and during the 
early part of the fall session has also been 
satisfactorily resolved: that is, the manner 
of participation by the nations that have 
signed only the Final Act of the Third 
UNCLOS but have not yet signed the 
1982 Convention. There countries include 
four of (he key pioneer seabed mining 
nations—the United Kingdom, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Belgium, ind 
Italy— that arc taking -part in the 
delib^n'tions of the Commission, as well 
.as the United States, which has refused to 
participa^'e further in the implementation 
of the Convention. These observer 
nations will be able to take part fully in all 
Commissi on discussions and working 
groups, but they may not actually vote 
when decisions are formally made. 
Agreement on this issue was critical to the 
future of mining state support for the 
work of the Commission and bodes well 
for a pragmatic approach to conpletin^^ 
the substantive work of the Commissic ^ 
The guidelines worked out for regis- 
tration of pioneer investors by t'.ie 
Commission also helped win the backing 
of the miningstates, although these states 
have indicated that they do not believe the 
guidelines are sufficiently exhaustive. The 
guidelines give spectal emphasis to 
consideration by a technical body of 
applications and accord the 36-mcmber 
General Committee of the Commission 
executive authority to carry out regis- 
tration of pioneers. 

Finally, with respect to decision- 
making, the Rules /f Procedure reaffirm 
the Memorandu*.n of Understanding 
produced by the spring session of the 
Commission, which stated that ail 
decisions requiring consensus in the LOS 
Convention and 'hose related to the 



implementation ol Resolution il wtu 
require consensus in the Commission. In 
addition, consensus must also be obiaincd 
on "ilic final reports of the Coininissioii, 
covering all matter"^ wit* ; its mandate; 
and any fmancial obligr.ioiis on inciiibci 
stati!S not provided for in the budget ol 
the Preparatory Commission, approved 
oy tKc General Assembly as part of Us 
regular budget each fall, would also 
require consensus. 1 licsc latter two 
decisions will reassure f.Mrticipants that 
all stales will have n final crack at 
improving the aecepiabiiity of the 
Commission's woiK when the liu.il 
reports are about to be completed and 
that there will be some constraints on the 
expansion of Commission activities. 

Uighty-two national delegations and 
sixteen observer dclegailons took part in 
the August/Septmber meeting of the 
Commission, There are now 131 signa- 
tures to the LOS Convvntion and nine 
ratifications: Bcli/e, Fi^ypt, Mji, Ghana, 
Bahamas, Jamaica. Mexico, Zambia, 
and the U.N. Council for Namibia. 

The allocation of work within the 
Commission is as follows: 

Special Commissions: 

(1) Potential pioblcnis of l.tnJ^b.iscJ. 
developing nation producer states likcl) 
to be most seriously attccicd by produc- 
jjon of minerals from the international 

seabed, cliaiicd b\ lluNjun Djalai of 
Indonesia. 

(2) Mcasuics for the ••ail> and cMcctivc 
operation of the Hiitcrprisc, chaired by 
Lennox Hallali of Tiinidad and Tobago. 

(3) Ry!f:s, regulations, and procedures 
for the L'':vclopmcnt of seabed mineral 
resources (the mining code), chaired by 
Hans Sondaal of the Ncthcrlacvis. 

(4) Arrangements for the CNiabitshincnt 
of the International Tnhnnal of I.O.S. 
chaired by Gunter (lucrncr ot the 
(fcrntan Democratic Rcpulvlic. 

Three major topics will be taken up in 
the Plenary of the Commission: (a) 
preparation of rules, regulations, and 
procedures dealing with administrati\c, 
financial, and budgetary matters ol tlu* 
Authority; (b) the implementation of 
Resolution 11 governing prcparatoiy 
investments by pionec; deep seabed 
miners: and (e) the final reports of the 
Commission. 

The Commission nill incvt twice a year 
in four-week sessions, one to be held in 
Kingston and the other rotated bCiWcen 
New York, Gene\*a, and Kingston. The 
second 1984 meeting will convene in 
either New York or Geneva. According to 
the rules of procedure, meetings of the 
plenary and of the Special Commissions 
will be held in public, unless dctci mined 
otherwise, and non-governmental orgun- 
i7iitions may be invited to attend all such 
meetings. 
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WORKSHEET #25 



BRAINSTORMING THE YEAR 2010 

A. The earth's major source of oxygen is now seriously threatened, for the 
use of chemicals and other pollutants are killing off the oxygen- 
producing plankton in the world's oceans at an accelerated rate. It is 
estimated that approximately 70 percent of the world's oxygen is produced 
by plankton. Oceanographers have indicated that the world's oceans are 
dangerously close to ceasing to be a potential source of food supply for 
the world*s bulging population due to accidental and intentional oil 
spills, contamination by pesticides and other chemicals, radiation 
waste, and other forms of pollution during the past 50 years. 



f 



Mounting evidence from research indicates that noise pollution has become a 
definite hazard as serious as any other form of pollution. There is strong 
medical evidence to indicate that noise from jet planes, loud music, city 
traffic, major construction, and even household appliances appear to cause 
high blood pressure and heart attacks in people already suffering from 
existing cardiac conditions. Sonic booms may be threatening the mental 
stability of unborn babies. High blood pressures, heart conditions, and 
nervous disorders developed in normally i^ncilthy individuals also seem 
to be caused by noise pollution, according to results of scientific 
research. It has also been known for many years that people in techno- 
logically advanced and highly industrialized countries have suffered an 
appreciable loss of their hearing due to noise pollution. 



From: Focusing on Global Poverty and Development by Jayne Millar Wood 
Overseas Development Council 
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WORKSHEET //26 



tiUflUTS, W£EDS Alb. RIGHTS " 

OblectivGS 
Participants »ri.ll 

1, Differentiate among the concepts of "human lights," "secondary rights," 
"needs," and "wants," based on their oyn operational definitions, 

2, Identify tvo different assumption bases for defining rights, namely, 
equity and equality, 

3, Relate their operational definitions of rights to the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 

Minutes Activities 

1) Use the list in Worksheet 27, or make another list of 
approximately 25 to 30 items from the participants* 
personal experience. Make enough copies of the list 
for each individual or small group; cut each list into 
its separate items and place each list in a separate 
envelope, 

5, 2) Divide group into small groups of 3 to 5. Distribute 

envelopes with cut-up lists and Worksheet 28 to each 
small group, 

10 3) Instruct participants to place the items in the en- 
velopes into two piles on Worksheet 28 under the two 
head5.ngs of "Basic Needs" or "Personal V/ants," If 
participants ask if this applies to the U,S, or to the 
world at large, tell them it's up to them to decide, 

20-30 A) After most or all the small groups have made their two 

piles, instruct them to write the following headings onto 
Worksheet 28 down the left side: "Humaii Rights," 
"Secondary Rights," "Not a Right;" Then instruct them 
to subdivide their two original piles into these three 
additional groupings, (Do not define these categories 
for participants; respond to their questions witli, "Use 
your own. operating definitions, The author defines 
"Human Rights" as a right accorded to each person according 
to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights just because 
each person is a human being, and "Secondary Rights" as 
a right if it does not deny someone else of a basic human 
right. The distinction here- is between primary, "inalienable" 
rights universally due to every human being, and secondary 
rights derived from a particular culture or society,) 

5) Group Discussion, 

a. On ^A^&t items was there easy agreement in your small 
group? Disagreement? Go around and ask each group 
to tell how they classified the difficult items. How 
did the group resolve these differences, if it did? 



Materials 

Worksheet 27 
envelopes 

Worksheet. 28 
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Injustice = 



F0HKULA3 ?X)R FAIRNESS 
For possible vise as illustrations on the board 

EQUITY BASIS FOR DEMNI>^g' SOCIAL JUSTICE • 

Unequal Rewards /e.g. higher pay_7 • 

Justice = (Eoual Opportunity) — " 

Unequal but proportional contribu- 
tions /etgt longer hours_7 

Sxpianationi Given the equity basis of social justice, justice 
involves the assumption that each person has the right anian 
equal opportunity to achieve whatever uneoual revards are pos- 
slbief based on their making an unequal contribution - i.e., the 
rewards and the contributions are proportional to each other. 

Unequal Rewards /e.g, higher pay_7 

Injustice = "zz ^ 

Unequal Opportunity /e,g# no opportunity to gain 

professional qualificatlons_7 

Or 

Unequal Rewards /e,g, higher pay_7 

Equal Contribution /e,go sarae hours £• qualif lcatlons_7 

Explanation; Injustice involves people's receiving uneoual rewards 
v?hen all parties do not have an eoual opportunity to gain these 
-rewards, "injustice can also be when people receive unequal re^ 
vrards when they have made an equal contribution . I.e., the rewards 
end contributions become disproportional, 

EQUALITY aASIS FOR DEFINING SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Unequal Rewards /e,g, higher paj'_7 

Justice = '■ — ~r (Regardless of 

At J Contribution) 
Common Huisanity/Veeds 

/e,g, based on number of dependents_7 

Explanation I Given the eoual Ity basis of social justice, justice 
involves deciding on the basis of one's humanity or need what 
unequal rewards are deserved, regardless of the contribution 
that person makes to the society or toward achieving the reward. 

Unequal Rewards /e.g. higher payJ7 

Injustice = ■' ■ ' ■ 

Unequal, Though Proportional, Contributions 
2^,gt longer hours_7 

Explanation I Injustice involves receiving unequal rev/ards on a 
basis other than need , e*g#, for making an unequal , even though 
proportional -, contribution t 
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MINIMUM FOOD 
FOOD TREATS 



ALL THE FOOD I 
CAN AFFORD 



BICYCLE 
CAR 

LUXURY CAR 
MASS TRANSIT SYSTEM 
DISPOSABLE CONTAINERS 
PLASTIC SANDWICH BAGS 
SHELTER 

SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE 
AN APARTMENT 
A JOB 

A PROFESSION 

CHOICE OF COHABITATING PARTNER(S) 
JOINING A UNION 
NOT JOINING A UNION 
VACATION 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 



A HANDGUN 



EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL 
WORK 



PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 



THE THEATRE 



FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 



KIDNEY DIALYSIS MACHINE 



FREE MEDICINE 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



WORKSHEET //27 
A RIFLE 

VACATION HOME 



CHOICE OF MARRIAGE 
PARTNER 



ONE SET OF CLOTHING 
STEREO 
TELEVISION 
PRIVATE DOCTOR 
HEALTH CLINIC 
A PASSPORT 
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1 

BASIC MEEDS 


Worksiieot 26 

PERSONAL WANTS 








• 






• 

o 
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Worksheet 29 



IL' The International Bill of Human Rights 



A- Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Adopted and procUrmtd by GeiKral AucmWy 
. rcsoluikm 217 A (HI) of 10 Decrmber 1948 

Preamble 

Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedomj. justice and 
peace in the world. 

Whereas disregard and contempt tor human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall hpy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspn^tton of the common people. 

Whereas it Is essential^ if ihan is not to be compelled 
" to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that Human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law. 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
■friendly relations between nations. 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and 
in the equal ri^ts of men and women and nave deter- 
mined to p:romote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom, 

■ Whereas Member States have jJedged themselves to 
achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and' observance of » 
human fights and fundamental freedoms. 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
' freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realiz- 
ation of this pledge. 

Now, therefore. 

The General Assembly 

Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
•siantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive mea«;urcs, national and international to 
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secure their universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member States 
themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction. 

Article t 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one another in a spirit 
of brotherhood. 



Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, politi- 
cal or other opinion, national or social ori^n, property, 
birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the 
basis of the political, jurisdictional or international 
status of the country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self- 
governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 



Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty and the security 
of person. 

Article 4 

No one shall be held in slaverjr or servitude; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel» in- 
human or degrading treatment or punishment. 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law» 

Article 7 

All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All arc 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this Declaration and against any incite- 
ment to such discrimination. 

Article 8 

Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the 
competent national tribunals for acts violating the funda- 
mental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 
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I Article 9 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, deten* 
tion or exile. 

Articte 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, 
in the determination of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 

Ankle 11 

\. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the 
right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law in a puUic trial at which he has had all 
the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held gui^ of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a penal offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was commited. Nor shall ? heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at 
the time the penal offence was committcu. 

Artkte 12 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interfer^ce 
with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has 
the right to the protection of iht taw against such inter- 
ference or attacks. 

Ankle 13 

!• Everyone has the right to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of each State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country 
including his own» and to return to his countiy. 

Ankle 14 

\. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in 
other countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of pro- 
secutions genuinely arising from non-polilical crimes or 
from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 



Article 15 



1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his na- 
tionality nor denied the right to change bis nationality. 
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Article J 6 

1 . Men and women of full ace, without an^roitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its disso- 
lution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free 
and full consent of the intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 

Article 17 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either'alone 
or in c(Mnmun)ty with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief iis teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 

Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinion^ 
without interference and to »jek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through my media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Article 20 

K Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 

!2. No one may be compelled to belong to an associa- 
tion. 

Article 21 

1. Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through freely chosen 
representatives. 



2. Everyone has the right of equal access to public 
service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
voti* or by equivalent free voting procedures. 
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■ • ' I ) Article 22 

Everyone^ as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled v« realization, through 
national cffoit and inierniiional co-operation and in 
accordance with jhe organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and .the free development of his 
personality. 

Ankle 23 

1. Everyone h?.s the right to work, to free choice of 
cmploymcr.% to just >nd favourable conditions of work 
and to protection against unempbyment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, hai the 
right to equal pay for equal work, 

3. Everyone who works has the n>ht to just and 
favourable, remuneration ensuring for himself and hiv 
family an existence worthy of. human dignity, and 
suppleipentcd, if ncctsjary^ by other ine«ns of social 
protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 



A rticle 24 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic 
holidays with pay. 

' . ' ArtMe 25 
1. EmyoncJias the right to 1 standard nf living ade* 

OUate for th> hff>l>H >nrf VtT ">'^»nf r^f j ljy p J» an>^ nf 

famity. inciudiny foorf rint?i;ni^ hn..>?n^ mfdirjl 
care andyn ecessary soc ial servic?^^ and t he right tt 
seci mty m the event Ungmplnvmenf' <irlff|i»tc 

di sability, WiaOWnOoH. pin ^^^^ nrh^r Un\ pf )jy^. 

li hood in circuinstancff <| K/*ynnrt \yU rnnflfl^ 

- 2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and .assistance. AH children, whether born in or out 
of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. * ' 



* . . Article 26 

I. Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be made generally 
available arid hie her ed ocatiori shall be equally :2ccessi- 
ble to all on the basisTuT merit. 
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\U f 2. Educntion shall be directed to the full develop- 
l^l ment of the human personality and to the strengthening 
I bf respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
/ It shall promote understanding* tolerance and friend* 
^ ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
.education that shall be pven to their children. 

Article 27 

1. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the 
moral and material interests resulting from any scien- 
tificp literary or. artistic production of which .he is the 
author. ' 

Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29 



1. Everyone has duties to the community in which 
alone the free mid full development of his personality 
is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his riglits and freedoms^ every- 
one shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of 
morality* public order and the general wdfare Jn a 
democratic society, 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the^ purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 



Article 30 

^ Nothing in this Declaration may ht interpreted as 
implying for any Slate, group or person any right to 
engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein. 
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l/orktj})oob 30 



" " WHATts FAIR ?" 
by 

Jeffrey L» Brown, KxecutiVQ Director 
Global Learning, Inc» 

' MiitV'a fair? This is the basic question - and quest - of Social. Justicot What 
does each person in the group, azvi each groi^ in society dosorvo whether it's 
tilings like food and clothing or whether it^s ways of being ti^eatcd? Uccall 
the little kid in a neighborhood ball game yoUing ^Uo Fairl" when doniod her 
rightful time at bat« Or again the famous quote from the American Hovolutioii; 
"No taxation without roproaentation«n Or again, long-disadvantagod minor! ties 
demanding "affirmative action"^ Or more recently, the headline, "HGllLU COUHT 
SAYS IRAN MUST PLSASE HOSTAGES, PAY JJ.S.^ (N.Y^ Times, Kay 25, 1980)t 

Social justice has been generally defined as the situation in which oach person 
receives idiat is due to him or her« This sounds simple until wo try to decide 
what is one^s "dusc" The way you make this decision depends on how you answer 
two questions; Who is included in the gi^up and thus to whom does the question 
of fairness apply? And secondly, from what assumptions are you working - 
assumptions of equality or assumptions of equity? 

The first question is the question of context* People tend to be concerned 
for justice for those whom they identify as being in their comraunity# For 
traditional peoples, this might be the tribe or the clan* As the mtion^state 
system grew in Europe from the l6G0>s and into the 190Gts, people 1 3 f>enso of 
loyalty was expanded to incl\)de a wider and wider group of people* Thus the 
nation became people's "community, « and they wero cv'>ncerned ulth fairness boyond 
tho innor circle of family and tribe* In the U*S* we've seen examples of tliia 
concern in the enforcement of civil rights laws, by the federal government in 
various rogions of our country and in people's rosponso to other people's needs 
in the wake of a devastating hurricane or flood* 

V/e are witnessing a profound extension of this expanding concern based on people's 
growing awareness that, now more than ever, the basic "community" cannot bo 
contained by national borders* Even though each person has a imtional identity, 
we all participate in the human community* And tiius our concern for fairness 
is being stretched more and more to encompass our brothers and sisters acrS'SS 
the globe* Similar examples come to mind of people's responding to other peoples' 
needs around the world in the face of natural disasters or violations of tlioir 
human rights* Ihese are examples of a growing recognition that tlie context for 
social justice is now the "Global Village*" 

The second question that must be answered to decide what is a person's "due" 
involves the underlying assumptions about equality or equity* Both concepts 
will sound familiar to you because we're all making decisions based on them 
all the time} we just don't usually think about their differences* 

The equity solution to the problem of how to distribute the goods of society 
soys that a person should get back according to what she or he has put in* It 
is considered fair that a Super Star athlete should bo paid hundreds of thousaids 
of dollars even millions - while his teammates receive much less bocausc or 
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hiv unique contribution to the toanMo succoos or to the nizo or tho vicwinj^ 
audienee he attraeto* Awonc' toaehors, thoso with a masters docrco "dosi^rvc" 
wore i4orio7 than tliosc with baehelor Uoci\;o6 bccuuao the roriaor luivo i>ul i.»oru 
into thoir edueational pwparation (and, it is also assujneu, nix) thus boctur 
teachers) • 

The equity solution rests on another assuwption as well* It is assuinou Uial 
oaeh person has on equal ex Dportunlty to move up tlie ladder, aud tlds oquulity 
of opportunity is what oaJcbS unequal results, e^g*, hi(}lier pay Tor some, still 
fair, in other words, if no women teachers wore ullouod to nol a luostors 
degree, and seliools still reworded persons who had masters degrees with higlior 
pay than persons with bachelor degrees, this pay scale would bo considorod 
unfair and unjust* 

• 

On the other hand, the equality solution to the problem of how to distribute 
the goods of society cays all persons should bo treated equally, even if soiuc 
persons ean bo considered to make greater contributions than others* The "input" 
that counts is not how much a person ean do or pay, but ratlior tlieir hujiiaiiity 
and their human needs* What may first cone to mind is Karl Havx^s x^omiliur 
quotation; "From each according to (tlieir) abilityj to each according to (their) 
needs*" This of course was not on original idea with Maioc* Traditional pcoplos, 
c^g,, Kast Africans today or early day Jewish Christians (Dock of Acts 5:32-:J5) 
have long treated members of thoir community in this way* Bquality is also Uio 
theoretical basis for the United States legal system* Bach person, whetlicr 
rich or poor, famous or unknown, is supposed to receive equal twatmont aj>d 
equal justice uivler the lav* 

And thus we see that in practice, people frequently combine or alternate 
between those two different bases for deciding what is fair, what a person 
deserves* Not only is tliis mixing true in tho little decisions of everyday 
lifo* It is also happening in the U#S* and in other countries tliat loaJi heavily 
tov/ard the equity solution to the social justice question* 

Some people are saying that in the context of our common human community - tlds 
shrinking globe with its great share of suffering - basic human needs should bo 
met for all people even if they cannot afford to pay for their needst Everyone 
should have enough food so they don^t starve or suffer brain damage and physical 
deforaity from near starvation* Everyone should have enough clothing to avoid 
sickness and dcatli from exposure* Everyone should have a decent shelter x*rom 
the Clements* And so on* 

Such proposals root on tlie equality solution to tho social justice question* , 

But once having made this proposal, many proponehcs will continue to believe 
that systems of equity are the fairest way to distribute other goods and services* 
What a person "deserves" to have after having tlie basic survival needs met depends 
on wliat they con pay* The money they pay is their "contribution" for which tJioy 
receive the fashionable jeans, or the stereo - the "rewards*" 

V/hat do you tliink? V/hat»s fair? And on what basis do you decide? 
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WORKSHKET ff3l 




rulure Headlines 



Future Headlines 



Working in groups of three or four people, try to 
imagine newspaper headlinos of \\\^ future— per- 
haps the yaar 2000. Try to think of headlines that 
you believe are possible, preferable, and proba- 
ble. With a magic marker, divide a sheet oi 
newsprint like this: 





Then write your headlines, with at least ond 
headline in each category. 



Here are some definitions of possible, probable, 
and preferable that are adopted from a book on 
"future studies" called Futures Unlimited: 



Possible Futures: what may be. This involves creating scenarios and doscrlbiny 
alternatives, arising from the arts, history, and anthropology. Think imaginatively! 

Probable Futures: y^ha\ will likely This involves projecting trends and arises frcm our 
knowledge of history and the spcial iiclences and our use of forecasting methods. Think 
criticallyl 

Preferable Futures: what should be. This involves proposing images of humankind and 
the future, arising from philosophy, theology, social criticism, and Utopian literature. What 
is youT best vision? 



The objectives of future studies emerge to be: 

• To eJ^pand the range of possible futures, to extend our areas of choice and our areas of 
control. 

• To define and clarify the content of preferable and probable futures so that both our goals 
and our tendencies may become better understood, 

• To increase the area of intersection between preferable and probable futures to integrate 
our powers' with our values, and to Integrate our trends and our goals. 

What do you think of these definitions? Does everything about the future fit into one of 
these three categories, or are some things Inevitable? Impossible? 

After about 15 minutes, the leader will ask your group to share your headlines with the 
other participants. * 

Promi Peace Futurinffj Resources for Participants. Offio for Church 
in Society, United Church of Christ, 105 Madison Ave., rnr, JIY 10016 
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WORKSHEET r32 \ 

PRINCbTON REGIONAL SCHOOLS \ 
GLOBAL llDUCATION INSERVICE AND CURRICULUM DbVELOPMLNT INSTIIUTL 

!:vaXuatj.pn_of...Instj\tut.^^ .1980 



Directions ; Please circle the number that best represents your evaluation of 
each item listed below. 

Useless Us 

TEXTS; Anderson, Lee. Schooling and Citizenship • 

i n a Glo bal Age. 12 3 1 5 

Hanvey, Robert. "An Attainable Global 

Perspective." 12 3 1 5 

COMMENTS REGARDING TEXTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT; 



PART I: Perspective and Perception 



Usel 



ess 



Useful 



pay 1 : Views of the future exercise 
(optimism/pessimism) 

Braiiistonii: Global Education 

Simulation: "BafaBafa" 
Day 2 : Princeton in the World, the World in Princeton 
Day 3; Discussion and applications of Hanvey article 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



PART II: Prnhlnms and Opportuni tins in a filnhnl Afi C 

A. Global Se curity 

Day 4: Tilm and discussion - "The War Game" 

Alternative approaches to national security 
(lecture) 

Evaluating proposed solutions exercise 
(pro and con arguments) 

Films and discussion - "Cave People of 
the Philippines" 



12 3 1b 



1 2 3 1 ij 



2 3 1 'J 



12 3 15 
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Day 5: Simulation - "^ntervention" 
(South African scenario) 

Conflict management and resolution activities 

D. Economic and Human Development 
Day 6: Simulation - "'Daldicer" 

Film and discussion: "Paraiso" 
Day 7: Simulation - "Global Futures" 

Walter Dull's presentation on Philippines 

Day 8: New International Economic Order 

Slide/tape - "Sharing Global Resources" 

"Forecasts for the Year 2000" exercise 

Environment 

Day 9: "Ocean as Ultimate Sump" exercise 

Slide/tape - "Monitoring Earth Resources 
from Space" 

Simulation - "Spaceship/Earth" 
Day 10: Law of the Sea ex6rcise 

"Brainstorming the Year 2010" exercise 
(noise or plankton) 

Curriculum evaluation periods 

PART III:' Curriculum Development 

Day 11, Kurt Long's presentation on Honduras 
etc • 

Process for developing scope and sequence 
Please evaluate the overall structure of the institute. 



WORKSHOP rLtUUACK 



For each work pair listed below, please indicate your opinion by placiny a ciiclu 
around the appropriate number. 



A, PRESENTER 

Unprepared • 

Limited knowledge 
of topic 

Unresponsive to 
group needs 

Ineffective 
presentation 

Ineffective 
group leader 



2 3 4 5 Well prepared 

Extensive knowledge 
2 3 4 5' of topic 

Responsive to group 
2 3 4 5 needs 

Effective 

2 3 4 5 presentation 



Effective group 
leader 



2 3 4 5 

Please explain negative and positive characteristics of presenter: 



CONTENT 

Insufficient 
information 

Irrelevant 

Disorganized 



Sufficient 

1 2 3 4-5 information 
12 3 4 5 Relevant 
12 3 4 5 .Organized 



Please explain negative and positive characteristics of content: 
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HANDOUTS 

Not fseful 12 3 4 5 Useful 

Illegible 1 2 3 4 5 Legible 

Disorganized 12 3 4 5 Organized 

Please explain negative and positive characteristics of handouts: 



D» What concerns,- topics, issues were omitted from this institute that you 
would have liked to be included? 



E. Next sunoner we plan to offer a one-week institute to a new group of teachers. 

1. Please mark with an asterick those activities above that you feel are 
most important to include in that institute. 

2. Please list below those activities you feel should be dropped. 



F. Overall, what was most helpful about this institute? 
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G. What other suggestions would you make to improve this institute? 



Your grade level (optional): 
K-5 6-8 9-1 2_ 
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APPENDIX A 

Promt "Getting Started in Global Education! A Primer for Principals 
and Teachers," National Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 



What Is Global Education? 



Students in one middle school 
spend a semester learning about 
the various sources of energy available 
in the worId» the different patterns of 
energy use from nation to nation, and 
the economic, ecolo^cal, and political 
implications of energy shortages. In 
another school, younger students lalce 
part in a unit on today's market basket. 
The questions they investigate include: 
Where was the food we eat grown, 
harvested, and packaged? Where did 
hie raw materials and the technology 
for the packaging originate? Where 
did the spices our food is flavored with 
come* from? And how different is our 
food from the food eaten in 'other 
countries? 

These two activities, despite their 
obvious differences, have in common a 
global perspective, a way of looking 
at the world that stresses both diver- 
sity and interdependence. While there 
is no one single course of study that 
can be labeled "Global Education," 
effective global education has these 
elemenu in common: 1) it is interdisci- 
plinary and continuing; 2) it focuses on 
the world as a system and on individuals 
as participanu in that system; and 3) it 
promotes both basic knowledge of the 
world today and a heightened sensittv* 
ity to the interactions of the various 
paru of the world system and the con- 
sequences of those interactions. 

Increasing numbers of states are 
developing guidelines defining globa! 
education and iu objectives. One such 
definition was adopted in 1978 by the 
Michigan Department of Education: 

Global education is the lifelong growth 
in understanding, through study and 



participation, of the world community 
and the interdependency of its people 
and systems^^-wial, cultural, racial, 
economic, linguistic, technological, and 
ecological. Global education requires 
an understanding of the values and 
priorities of the many cultures of the 
world as weU as the acquisition of basic 
concepts and principles related to the 
world community. Global education 
leads to implementation and applica- 
tion of the global perspective in J/nv- 
Ing for fust and peaceful solutions to 
world problems.^ 

That definition was expanded upon 
by a federal task force in 1979: 

Education for global perspectives is 
those forms of education or learning, 
formal or informal, which enhance the 
individuafs ability to understand his or 
her condition in the community and 
the world. li inciudes the study of 
nations, cultures, and civilizations . . . 
with a focus on understanding how 
these are all interconnected and how 
they change, and on the individual's 
responsibility in this process. It pro- 
vides the individual with a realistic per^ 
spective on world issues, problems and 
prospects, and an awareness of the re^ 
lationships between an individuafs en- 
lightened self-interest and the concerns 
of people elsewhere in the world? 

It is important to stress that global 
education rests on — rather than de- 
tracts from~the student's sense of na- 
tional citizenship. Global education 
means, as- Ward Morehouse has 
pointed out, "that the basic civic lit- 
eracy which prepares the individual 



for American citizenship must include 
a reasoned awareness of . . . the way 
that global problems impinge upon and 
are linked with American communities, 
large and smail.*'^ Global education, in 
other words, teaches students they are 
citizens not only of their own town, 
state, and nation, but of the worid. 



Ob]«ctlvtf 



Just as there are many definitions 
of global education, many goals and 
objectives have been identified by edu- 
cators developing global educatjg^ 
programs. Lee Anderson, a leade^P 
the field, has identified specific capaci- 
ties global education should foster: 

1. A capacity to perceive oneself 
and all other individuals as members 
of a single species of lite whose num- 
bers share a common biological status, 
a common way of adapting to their nat- 
ural environment, a common history, a 
common set of biological and psycho- 
logical needs, common existential con- 
cerns, and common social problems. 

2. A capacity to perceive oneself, 
the groups to which one belongs, and 
the human species as a whole as a part 
of the earth's ecosystem. 

3. A capacity to perceive oneself 
and the groups to which one belongs 
as participants in the iransnaiional 
social order. 

4. A capacity lo perceive oneself, 
one's community, one's nation, and 
one's civilization as both "culture bor- 
rowers" and "culture depositors" whc 
both draw from and contribute lo t 
"global bank of human culture" Jj^ 
has been and continues to be fe^P 
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contributions from all peoples, in all 
geographical regions, and in all periods 
of history. 

S. A capacity to self-consciously 
perceive that the world system and its 
component elements are objects of per* 
ceptions, beliefs, attitudes, opinions, 
values, tod assumptions on our part ss 
well as the part of others.^ 

Identifying appropriate goals and 
objectives, such u those Anderson has 
set forth, is a crucial step in implement* 
ing an effective global education pro* 
gram, but it is by no means the only set 
of decisions educators need to con* 
sider* During their initial discussions, 
principals and teachers may find the 



following kinds of questions useful: 

1. Purposes and aims. Should stu* 
dents be made aware of global issues 
regardless of community sensitivities to 
any of them? Are certain issues of 
such importance that they should be 
included in every student's education? 
If so, who decides which ones? 

2. Tfocfdng approaehis. Should 
global studies be based primarily on 
the humanities, with concentration on 
literature, art, philosophy, or music? 
How nnuch emphasis should be placed 
on traditional subjecu like geography, 
history, or area studies? Should the 
program be organized around con* 
cepts, or around topics? How much 



Goals in Global Education 



In its 1978 Guidelines for Global 
Education, the Michigan Department 
of Education outlined the following 
specific goals, which are offered as a 
sample of work that has been done at 
the ztate level ^ 

Global education in a school system 
will equip the student with an under- 
standing and an awareness of global 
-interdependence by providing encour- 
agement and opportunity to: 

• Acquire a basic knowledge of 
various aspects of the world 

• Develop a personal value and 
behavior system based on a global 
perspective 

• Understand problems and poten- 
tial problems that have global 
implications 

• EApbre solutions for global, 
problems 

t Develop a practical way of life 
based on global perspectives 

• Plan for alternative futures 

• Participate responsibly in an in- 
terdependent world. 

In order to accomplish these goals, 
a school system should provide both 
cognitive and affective experiences, 
such as: 

• Sequential study of world geog* 
raphy and at least one foreifn language 

• Sequential study involving the 
basic concepts of history, economics, 



politics, anthropology, science, and 
the aru 

• A study of various social, politi* 
cal, and economic systems' from a non* 
ethnocentric point of view 

• A study of international labor, 
business, communication, and travel 
networks 

• A study of the causes and effects 
of pollution and of the uses and abuses 
of energy 

• A study of the global implications 
of natural disasters 

• Encounters with artistic expres- 
sions of other cultural groups 

• Involvement in scientific studies 
from a global perspective 

• Awareness of instances of the 
denial of human rights 

• Exposure to different religions 

• Awareness of the causes and 
solutions of domestic and worid 
hunger 

• Awareness of world health 
problems 

• Strategies for resolving personal, 
intergroup, and international conflicts 

• Exposure to cultural activities of 
different racial and ethnic groups 

• Participation in peoplc-to^people 
exchange programs 

• Person-to-person contacts with 
official and unofficial representatives 
of other countries 

• Participation in community pro* 
grams with a global orientation. □ 



emphasis should there be on values 
and on basic skills? 

3. Time, scope, and p'rocedure:j^k 
Should global studies be offered a^r 
every grade level? What ideas and 
concepts should be emphasized at what ' 
age levels? Should new courses be 
created or new units developed? 

4. Matmals. What materials are 
available, and how good are they? 
Who can help determine their accuracy 
and objectlviiy? Are materials avail- 
able at different reading levels and 
different interest levels? 

5. Teachers. What specific addi* 
tional training will teachers need? Can 
preservice and inservice experiences 
be provided that will do the job? Can 
workshops, ouuide consultants, local 
resource persons, or reading lists be 
uKd to help? 

6. Costs and evaluation. Will addi^ 
tional funds be needed? If fo, where 
do we get them? Can community re- 
sources be called on in shis. regard? 
What kind of evaluations are available? 
Do they fit our needs?* 

While some of these questions may 
seem deceptively simple, arriving 
answers for them may be more difSw 
cult than meets the eye. But as with 
any new school program, dealing with 
such concerns as these at the outset 
may save a great deal of time and 
energy later on — and assure a more 
effective educational experience. □ 

Notes 

1. Guidelines for Global Education 
(Lan^ng: State of Michigan Dcpanmcnt of 
Education, 1978). 

2. VS. Commissioner of Education's 
Task Force for a Global Perspective, Report 
and Recommendations (Washington: Gov* 
emmenl Printing Office, 1979). 

3. Ward Morehouse, ediior, 'Toward ibc 
Achievement of Global Literacy in Ameri* 
can Schools: Report on the Wingsprcad 
Workshop on Problems of DeAniilon and 
Assessment of Global Education" (W.:.shing- 
ton: Council of Chief Slate School Officers, 
1976), p. 2. 

4. Lee F. Anderson, Schooling and Citi* 
zenship in a Global Age: An Exploration of 
the Meaning and Significance of Global 
Education (Bloomington: Mid-America Pro* 
gram for Global Ptrspeciives in Educaiion. 
1979). 

5. H. Thomas Collins. Global Education 
and the States: Some Observations, Some^ 
Programs and Some Suggestions (Washin^B 
ion: Council of Chief Slate School Officer!^ 
1978), pp. 67-68. 
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Source J "Goal Descriptors for Global Studies « A Guide to Asklnr 
Questions About Learning Global Facts and Concepts in Wisconsin • 
Schools, K-12." Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin 
0908, n.d. 



III. DEFimit; GLOBAL STUDIES 

Global studies is not an ideology, a discipline, or an definitive field of 
knowledge. It is the coming together cf diverse endeavors resulting from a growing 
awareness of the impelling need to educate for life in a world of rapidly expanding 
demands and shared horizons. Whether or not global studies ever becomes a disci- 
pline, its implications for all of education are very broad, as are those of 
language, citizenship, ethnicity or self-realization. 

Global studies should provide students with literacies and competencies 
necessary to the survival of humankind in a more humane world. Global studies 
includes the building of conceptual bridges whereby people learn from the past and 
present not only how to survive in the future, but also how to search for and nur- 
ture humanistic values, i.e.. how to make life more enjoyable and just for humanity, 
including posterity.^^ Global education requires a better understanding of values 
and priorities of the many cultures of the world as well as the acquisition of 
basic concepts and principles related to the world community. Global education 
leads to the implementation and application of the global perspective in striving 
for just and peaceful solutions to world problems. 

A global perspective based, multi-culturally derived, reasoning and activist 
education should be intellectually and morally stimulating, resulting in self- 
realizing, problem-solving, altruistic men and women of the world, who know a.u« 
communicate with themselves, their groups, their nation, and their world. 

-7- 
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IV. GLOBAL STUDIHS K-1?. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR STUDENTS 
ItO To be able to understand humankind or human nature* 

1*1 To be able to compare and contrast living and non-living things as well 

as human and non-human species* 
1*2 To be able to explain the role of culture as part of the human accommo- 
dation with the environment and the symbiotic relationship between culture 
and nature, and to identify universal elements of culture* 
1*3 To be ablt* to identify major events and trends that have shaped the 

common elements of culture. 
I*A To be able to identify common problems that derive from various heritages* 
1*5 To be able to recognize common needs and behaviors in different cultures* 
1*6 To be able to Identify different needs and behaviors by people from 

similar or different environments and traditions* (That is, "All men are 

45 

brothers hut all brothers are different*") 
2*0 To be able to understand the ecosystem and its relationships to humanity* 
2*1 To be able to describe global earth as an ecosystem* 

2.2 To be able to explain the dependency of present and future mankind upon 
the ecosystem* 

2.3 To be able to describe how various life-styles affect the ecosystem over 
t Ime . • 

2A To be able to explain how various life-styles ultimately affect the human 
species* 

2*5 To be 0)Iq to make choices among life-styles to minimize damaging effects 
upon the ecosystem and the human species (intergenerational responsibility) 

2*6 To be able to appreciate alternative life-styles that cause no substantial 
harm to the .ecosystem and human species but rather enrich them* 
3*0 To be able to understand the global reservoir of human culture and its 

relationship to humanity* 

-8- 
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3.1 To be able to recognize In one's own life and society the cultural 
traits common to other regions of th? earth, (Kenneth Rouldini» has 
referred to universal elements as "super-culture.") 

3.2 To be able to Oefine and illustrate the totality of culture as a world 
reservoir of Ideas and ways of doing things to and fiom which many 
individuals and societies have contributed and borrowed. 

3.3 To be able, as a culture- borrower, to trace orgins of one's own tech- 
nologies, beliefs, languages and institutions to other (past and present) 
societies. 

3. A To be able, as a culture creator, to recognize the influence of one's 
own cultural traits upon other cultures* 

3.5 To be able to look open-minded ly and intelligently upon other's culture 
creations as potential ideas for culture-borrowing. 

3.6 To be able to respect the judgment of other individuals and societies 
regarding the cultural ideas they wish to borrow, retain, or indepen- 
dently create (avoiding ethnocentric judgments). 

4.0 To be able to understand the earth's social order and its relationships, to 
humanity. 

4.1 To be able to identify the links connecting one'$ own life and society 
with the rest of mankind and the earth (economic, social, military, 
ecological, technological, and other networks). 

4.2 To be able to explain the nature of international activities and the 
impact of having international organizations. 

4.3 To be able to recognize the interconnected organizations as collectively 
an international system, albeit one without a hierarchical structure. 

«i.4 To be able to recognize the acf^vities of groups and organizations as 
having very extensive consequences for humanity. 
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A. 5 To bo able to recognize the uses and effects of various group dynamics 
or interaction techniques upon the human species, ecosystem, and humau 
culture (e.g., peaceful conflict resolution). 
A.6 To be able to '"get along" with others* views al>out "getting alonn" within 
parameters that allow creative change instead of stagnation or destruction. 
5.0 To be able to feel and care for all parts of humanity. Including oneself. 

5.1 To be able to recognize the emotions and values that are Implicit as 
well as those that are explicit in " express ions nuide by oneself ahd one's 
groups or societies as well as those of other persons and societies. 

5.2 To be able to empathize with others' emotions and values while retaining 
one's identity and those of one's groups and societies. 

5.3 To be able to enjoy and utilize one's individual and group emotions 
and values and vicariously those of others. 

5.4 To be able to deal sensitively with the emotions and values of other 
persons and societies and to share one's own. 

5.5 To be able to make choices which take into account not only the facts 
and reasoned judgments but also the emotions and values of all persons 
and societies to facilitate humane goal achievement. 

5.6 To be able to respect other persons' and societies' choices which 
reflect their judgments, emotions and values, as long as their choices 
are reasonably harmless and humane. 

6.0 To be able to see changes from various perspectives and the relevance of 
changes to humanity. 

6.1 To be able to Identify tradition and change at different times and places. 

6.2 To be able to explain change from historical perspectives, "futures" 
perspectives and from various global space pereoectives. 

6.3 To be able to comprehend and describe multiple causation, feedbacks, 
time lags and s[.>ace deterrents. 
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6.4 To be able to show some comprehension of trends, cycles and Innovat-ions. 

6.5 To be able to show some comprehension of transformations of a society 
OS well as flmes and places of stability and human and non-human c.nos.s 
and results* 

6.6 To be able to understand and empathize with various attitudes, philos- 
ophies and roles regarding tradition and change. 

7.0 To be able to understand that various people see the world in differ-ent ways 
or frames of reference. 

7.1 To be able to recognize one's own biases, assumptions, and perspectives. 

7.2 To be able to explain the origins of one's opinions and how they were 
acquired, 

7.3 To be able to anticipate likely consequences to oneself and others of 
different world views. 

7.4 To be able to recognize and empathize with others' different views, 
especially of one's own culture. 

7.5 To be able to explain the origins of others' views and how they were 
acquired. 

7.6 To be able to understand and communicate with people from different 
cultures, 

8.0 To be able to understand and use decision-making processes with regard to 
humanity. 

8.1 To be able to Identify humanity, the ecosystem and human culture systema- 
tically and to recognize problems. 

8.2 To be able to perceive choices that are available to any of humanity and 
to acquire information relevant to the choices. 

8.3 To be able to use logic to process the information to determine the 
feasibility of choices. 
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8.4 To be able to reflect upon alternative consequences in relation to 
various ethical principles and to communicate choices. 

8.5 To be able to work with others 'in analyzing the reasons for global pro- 
blems ami controversies or potential problems and controversies, and lo 
collective decision-making. 

8.6 To be able to recognize that singular habits of thought and culture are 
much less useful than collective human experience in the analysis and 
solution of world problems. 

9.0 To be able to engage in reasoned and responsive action In relation to humanity, 
the ecosystem, culture. And the social order* 

9.1 To be able to establish priorities among goals and among courses of 
action with varied chances of success, choices of action such as: 

a. personal life-style choices 

b. occupational placement choices 
c« social actions 

d. political actions 

e. modeling and other educational influence 

f. uses of clout or power (when consistent with ethical principles) 

g. even inaction should be acknowledged as a choice of action 

9.2 To be able and willing to follow through upon decisions. 

9.3 To be able and willing to reevaluate circumstances to alter conclusions 
and courses of action as new evidence appears. 

V. CURRICULUM SUGGESTIONS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES K-12 

Quite a few of the objectives listed in Section IV above are likely to be 
perceived primarily as social studies objectives, but whoever acknowledges signifi- 
cant responsibility for any of them should pursue a systematic approach to cur- 
riculum revision, such as, a> determine which objectives are already in place, 
b) determine how the curriculum could conveniently be modified to accommodate other 
objectives, and c) determine what major curricular revisions seem to be necessary 
to accomplish remaining objectives. 
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MFHENDIX B 




Your Commimity in the World 
The World ni Your Community 

By Chadwick E Alger 



iniroduciiax Our first Feature Section offers an educational 
approach thut can be effective for botli new and experienced 
teachers of global perspectives. Ciiadwlck F. Alger, Mershon 
Professor of Polilic^l Science and Public Policy, and director 
of the Program in Transnational Intellectual jCooperation, 
Mershon Center. Ohio Sl:itc University, originated this fruit- 
ful approach in the project **Colunibus in the World: Tlic 
World in Columbus." 

Other educators; have extended this leaching strategy to 
their cities and states. For example, the junhr high school 
teachers shown in tl)c photograph above Imvc adapted the 
approach to a project on Peoria. Illinois. (The Indiinapolis 
school system has developed a similar project, and the Ohio 
Council for the Social Studies is at work on a publication for 
thai state.) 

James M. Becker, director of tlie Center for Global Studies 
at hidiana University, and liis* colleagues used the approach in 
the publication •*Your Slate and the Wi^'!:." wluch was pre- 
pared for the Council of Chief State School OfTicer:;. While 
this volume is now out of print adaptations have been made 
in the publications "Kentucky in the World" (1977) and 
"Minnesota in the World: The World in Miimesota" (1979). 
copies uf which may be available from the education depart- 
ments in these states. Both Chadwick Alger and James Becker 
arc serving as consultants to tlie current Anthros project of 



the American Field Service which adapts many of their sug- 
gested approaches. Further details of this project arc available 
from Nell Grove. AFS.313 East 43rd Si..NewYork.NY 10017. 

The following text by Dr. Alger indicates svme of the eon- 
ceptual underpinnings of his approach. Tiiis suatcrial liasbcen 
exce^Tpted and adapted from a longer article which appeared 
h\ ihw Sunmier 1978 Issue o( txclicitiie, Allhougli thi^ peri- 
odica'i of the U«S. State Department has ceased publication, 
limited copies of the full text of his arliele are available I'roni 
Dr. Alger. 199 West lOth Ave.. Columbus, OH 43201. 



People everywhere are Increasingly linked \ global proccsiscs; 
through the activities of dally life-as consumers of energy, 
commodities, and manufactured goods from abroad and us 
producers of goods for export. Every day we walk by, and 
even are involved in. banks, mullinalional eorpor:ttionii. and 
Insurance companies that girdle tlie globe. We arc treated b> 
physMans educated in other countries:. We au' membei> of 
service clubs and religious organizations that link all conti- 
nents. We enjoy a standard of living that has evolved uui o\ 
technology based on scientific achievements of a plobjl iwi- 
entifie enterprise. Ironically, although wo live out Ii\on in a 
sea of International ti^nsactions, most arc not peicened 1o 
tins extent wc don't know iW/j#f in tlw w'orhl an* 



.Why? T\vo luclors sccin io be of uvcrwhclin'ing iinporlaiicc: 
(I) the tociuU^ation process througli wliich we learn about 
Uio world, uiul (2) pcrcepllon of Hllle opporUinlly for per- 
sonal participation in policymaking in international affairs. 

Socialization Isolates People 

yk tend to acquire knowledge about the world hi layers • 
progressing from our local community, to our State or region, 
to the Nation, to international knowledge. As a result inter* 
national things are '*far away,*' distant, directed by people in 
distant places* and arc screened out until tlie end uf a counet 
the end of a curriculum, or are never covered at all, Hence» 
Uiey are In the outer layer of the "onion" of experience. In* 
temationa] activities leem to orighiate from distant iiead* 
quarters of national organizations, particularly national 
governments. 

Tins socializ;ilion hnprints on our mhids the au-caliod 
""billiard ball'* image of international relations in which na» 
tion-slates have hard and impenetrable sliells. The political 
wall map reinforces this view of the world with countries set 
off in different colors and clearly marked national boundaries. 
The flow of commerce, science, education, and religion across 
these boundaries is not mapped. Most of us know that this Is 
a simplified and partial view of the world, yet it affects how 
we perceive and act much of the time. 

Participation In Foreign Policymaking 

Most people perceive little opportunity for personal participa- 
tion in international affairs. Even those who may be aware of 
some local links to the world, and even those who may be 
personally involved in exchange activity, still tend to perceive 
that reaUy important international affairs originate from dis- 
tant headquarters. Tiiey lend to view access to tlie world as 
portrayed in Diagram A-througli the distant end of a funnel 
guarded by the President, the Secretary of State, and a few 
other governmental officials. A few citizens with very strong 
interest in Ibreign policy may write letters or endeavor Io in- 
fluence them through Congress or interest groups. Bui the 
opportunity for impact seems remote and unlikely. 




FOREIGN 
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Diagram A: Public participation in foreign policymaking. 



Diagram B: Activities providing internationai links biWa^ii 
cities. 



Tiir foreign policy process seems distant to most people, 
because it has not been normal for citizens to be much in* 
volved. Tliey have been socialized to believe thai foieign 
policymaking is an especially difficult, complex, and esoteric 
activity in which only a few people with very special liainini! 
and experience can participate. 

Most people have no obvious use for international educa* 
tion. Wliy bother? People in distant headquarters will take 
care of things anyway. This creates a seir-liiUlllinn piophecy 
In which most people really don't have sutTicient education 
for participation in Ibreign policymaking, but slight pciceived 
opportunity for participation engenders low motivation for 
becoming educated. 

The reaction of many to tlus portrait is: "So what's new?'* 
In no country in the world do many people really take part 
in foreign policymaking-whether the country is big or small, 
rich or poor, democratic or authoritarian. It seems quite 
natural that foreign policy is run in this way. Indeed, many 
would say il is generally in the national inieiesi l4)d4).No. I- von 
most members of Congress seem to agree. But there is an in* 
creasing number who disagree: "How c;in a raihci small 
poUtico*inilitary elite really know the national niioiost"" h 
their definition of "national interest" m>i simply .1 sjuvial 
interest which above all preserves then special |)ieiou.iii\CN 
in particular, control over a large portion orn.uional luhli;et>'* 

Tile challenge to foreign p4)licy coniu)l l>\ .1 Nniall eliic in 
growing as mternalional alTairs incieaN!n;»K |Vin»Mir ilu* 
daily lives of people eveiywheie. Thi.s cli.illeniv Uas 
rationales. First, it is observed that foreign pohcN inm» iniei 
twined with domestic policies loi food Jiouv i^.'. icsouice.N. 
environment, inflation, and employment thai democraiic 
governance is now hnpossible without public p.iiiK*ip.iiion 
in foreign policymaking. Second, it is noted that national 
governments are incrcasmgly unable to cope with pioblems 
in all of these policy areas without collaboration with other 
naiiona! governments in the context of a growin^Miumbei ol 
regional and global organizations. But the policies tliai will 
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be required to cope with regionul and globul problems cunnot 
be iinplenienled witltout tlie underst;mding, nipport, and 
even participation ol' mosit -people. Tliis support will not be 
forthconiin}; if many more people are not linked more di- 
rectly to pulicyuuiking activity. 



Daily international Involvements 

It is obvious that it is not a simple matter to change public 
socialization with respect to international afTairs and (o 
broaden expectations for particip. on. Many people in 
schools and universities, in voluntar. organivuitioiis, and in 
govermnent have made creative and sdicated efforts. Some 
luive succeeded, but many have failed. 

Traditions of nonparticipation are hard to change. They are 
firmly rooted in social strnctures that perceptually wall peo- 
ple off from the world. How might we build mental and par- 
ticipatory bridges among people everywhere and a diversity 
of foreign policy processes? 

Often international education for participation in foreign 
policymaking has started with education on foreign policy 
issues as defined by the national government. Miglit we have 
more success if we started with the daily lives of people in 
their own communities? 

How would our perception of the world and our competeno; 
for participation in it differ were international tilings not 
deliberately screened out as we learned about the world? For 
example, tlie grade school child would not only visit city hall, 
tiie firehouse, and the police station as he/she learned about 
tlie local community, but would also visit the ethnic neigli- 
borhood, the international telex in the bank, the office of a 
multinational corporation, the shipping room of a manufac- 
turing plant, the international house at the university, or the 
local office of Project HOPE, UNICEF, or CARE. 

In this way the child would learn tliat each sector of life 
flows across national boundaries-not from the edge of the 
nation or from iiationi^l headquarters but from the local com- 
munity. Diagram B demonstrates how tliis kind of learning 
would explode the "onion" model. It would reveal that all 
human settlements are directly linked to the world-through 
religion, agriculture, trade, banking, the arts, etc. What a dif- 
ference it would make if maps on the wall portrayed linkage 
among peoples as well as boundaries that divide them. 

This view of the world can lead to perception of greatly 
expanded opportunities for participation in foreign policy- 
making. State governors who actively pursue foreign invest- 
ment and trade have foreign policies, and so do the National 
Council of Churches, AFL-CIO, ITT, the Red Cross, the 
YMCA, and the AMA. Virtually all of us are involved in one 
of these organizations or one very sunilar. 



13ut most do not know wliat the foreign policicb of thcbc 
organizations arc, or have taken no direct role in formulating 
them. Why? Because the ••foreign ofJlces'* of our nongovern- 
mental organizations (in national headquarters) are usually 
run by elites as distant from ordinary inenibeis -as aic the 
general public from the policymakers in the Wliite House, the 
l>epartment of State, and the Defense Department. 

Heightened awareness of locci links to the world can lead 
to concern for the foreign policies of local institutions and 
groups and fo« more self«conscious participation. Universi* 
tios have foreign policies witli respect to tlieir iiivestiiieiits, in 
recruitment and education of students from abroad, their 
technical assistance activities abroad, and their niiH(ary*related 
contracts. 

Banks, manufacturing corporations, hospitals, farmer's or- 
ganizations, and voluntary organizations have foreign policies. 
In some cases these locally based institutions aie very povvei- 
ful. In some cases rather modest locrj institutions can iiave 
tremendous impact on a specific country or region by creat* 
ing a new agricultural school abroad or by introducing a new 
strain of wheat. In many cases foreign policies of a local 
group directly afTect only one other community. But the im- 
pact of these activities on lives of people in another conunu* 
nity may be extensive. 

Participatory Learning in Foreign Policymaking 

These local foreign policies offer opportunities for partici* 
patory learning in formulating, implementing, and evaluating 
foreign policies because (1) they are near and observable, 
rather than distant and unseen, (2) they seem less esoteric 
and complex than foreign policies of national governments, 
(3) they have more obvious relevance because of local link- 
age, (4) the effee; of action, or nonaction, is more readily 
perceived. Diagram C is one way to portray a process Ibi 
individual learnmg and participation. It would begin by per- 
ception of the international links of the local community as a 
whole and particularly in the sector of coninuiiiity life in 
wliich a specific individual is most involved agriculture, 
medicine, banking, religion, etc. 

This then stimulates growmg self-conscious invoivemem 
and nuts the individual in a position for evaluation. Is what 
they are doing to the world as consumers, travelers, support- 
ers of international voluntary programs, and teachers and 
advisers of foreign students really consistent with their pro- 
claimed values? This personal evaluation then makes possible 
responsible participation in accord with values, rather than 
unperceived and thus unevaluated involvement. 

This kind of participatory learning could make any local 
community a laboratory for development of patterns of com- 
petence and responsibility and enable many more people to 



Diagram C: Moving the public from perception to self-conscious action. 
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develop (heir own foreign policy 'ugendu (hut is relevant to 
their everyday lives with awareness of the impact of their 
global linkages in the everyday lives of people abroad/ 

Were tliis participatory learning process to develop in many 
local connniniitics, it conid \o;xd iowdtd foreign poluy agcmla 
setting by cftfteni-instead of only spasmodic, response to 
agendas set hi national offices. 

At the same tin)e, people would develop competence and 
participatory oxi>cctations with respect to the larger national 
and global issues to which their local concerns are linked. In 
this way tlie competence of national, regional, and global 
lovemmental institutions to implement solutions to interna* 
tional problems that really address human needs would be 
increased. 

Wfe have been experimenting with these assumptions in 
Columbus, Ohio, beginning with an inventory in 1973 of 
local links to the world, hi collaboration with the Charles 
Kettering Foundation, we have investigated international 
linJcs in all tlie sectors of conununity life portrayed \n Dla* 
gram B. The results of our inquiry have been shared with 
interested people in the community through lengthy research 
reporu, brief sununaries of a few Pages, and two fdmstrips 
with audio tape* 

There is an important difference between learning for inter- 
national participation and learning directed toward "interna* 
tional awareness.** Education for international awareness has 



no action implications and has generally bccndiiocicd low.tid 
acceptance oV the foreign policies of the national iiovodmient. 

People have traditionally not been consulted but Muiply in- 
formed after policies have been decided. When fundamonial 
changes h) national policy have been made c.g.» iho Vmuwu 
Canal Treaty-tlie national government must then undoiiako 
crash programs to **educatc" the people. Becauso of nonin- 
volvement over the long-term, most people do not haw the 
inforuiutlou and experience necessary for making iniolligcni 
choices. This is tlic basis for the myth that foicign policy iv 
sues are too difftcuU for the public to understand. 1 A*arnin^ toi 
international p<irticipation could gradually erode this myth. 



Discovering and Using Local Resources 

Discoverhig and using local resources and expertise lb an ini* 
portant way to enhance the capacity of individuals to devel- 
op self>reliance snd personal responsibility for foreign policy. 
As more individuals learn that many people in their own 
Community have extensive and rewarding involvements in in- 
ternational affairs, these local models challenge as^nnpttons 
that "nothing much can be done around here." As more indi- 
viduals learn that their community U not distant from the 
world, it generates new interest in organised activity and in- 
creases the level of aspiration of those already involved. ■ 



What Teachers and Students Can Do 



Teaciiers interested in learning fox international participation 
can adapt the idea of Columbus in the World to their own 
communities. Tlic authors of "Your State and the World** 
and "Kentucky in the World,** referred to in the introduction 
to the feature, have outlined 30 activities for teachers and stu- 
dents and suggested "How to Develop Additional Activities.** 
Suggested activities in Uie foregoing publications include 
the following broad range: 

Identifying Ethnic Restaurants in Your Town 

a. Use a classified telephone directory to find the restaurants 
in your town. 

b. Report to the class using ribbons on a wall map to show 
the links of the restaurants* countries of origin to your 
town. 

Finding Foreign-Made Products in Your Home and Community 
Committees may be organized as follows to present reports 
to the class: 

a. Go through your home and list the foreign^made products 
(fmps) you find. 

b. Visit several local stores and list their /mp^. 

c. Read several magazines and newspapers and cut out the 
ads fox fmps. 

d. Visit a large parking lot and list the names of the foreign* 
made cars you find. 

Describing Americans Prcsvncc in the World -and the World's 
Presence in America 

a. Students who have traveled abroad (or who can talk to 



friends and relatives who have) can list examples of Amer* 
ican stores, products, and culture they have found- e.g., 
McDonald's restaurants. Ford cars, clothing styies, music, 
television and movie programs, etc. 

b. Buy a collection of foreign magazines and newspapers 
and cut out the ad^ which show American products and 
influences. 

c. Write an account of a day in your life in which you list 
the foreign-made products (or "transplants" to this coun- 
try) which you eat or use: e.g., Swiss watch. Japanese 
radio, German car, French bread, etc. 

Tlie following aids are available from Chadwick F. Alger, 
Tlie Merslion Center of Tlie Ohio State University. 199 West 
10th Ave., Columbus, Gii 43201 . 

1. "A World of Cities: or Good Foreign Policies Begin at 
Hjme." A 50-page summary of the rationale and work of 
Columbus in the World; a diagnosis of C^ohunbus as an 
international city; etc. Prjce: $1.00. 

2. "Foreign PoHcy in Local Conununities." A 20-niinuic lihn- 
itrip with script, discussion aid, teacher's guide and s>n- 
chronized tape. Price: $15.00. 

3. "You and Your Community in the World." A learning 
package including discussion, exercise, and cxcnipLiry ma- 
terials. 1 19 pages plus appendices, $3.00. 

4. "Your Community in the World/The World in Your Com- 
munity." A detailed guide to the research mcihods used 
in Columbus along with all i|Ueslionnaircs. o.\aniplcs of 
data, etc., for use in investigating the inicrn.uionjl links in 
one*s community. 78 pages plus appendices, S5.00. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHEiS TO NATIONAL (MILITARY) SECURITY 

A presentation prepared by 

Jeffrey Brown, Executive Director 
Global Learning, Inc. 

AN INTRODUCTION 

WHAT IS THE CURRENT SITUATION? 

There is no security, and we're becoming less secure 

each step of the splrallng arms race, 

.U.S. has ca. 30,000 nuclear weapons; can destroy 

every single Soviet City of 100,000+ 40 times, 

USSR has ca. 20,000 nuclear weapons; can destroy 

every U.S. city of 100,000+ 30 times. 

Add Britain, France, China, et al; can kill every 

man, woman, and child on face of earth at least 

12 times. 

WHO'S AHEAD IN THIS ARMS RACE? 
"The U.S. has been, on the average, five years ahead 
of the Soviet Union in introducing new nuclear weapons. 
The U.S. was the first to develop the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, the intercontinental bomber, effective 
intercontinental balistic missiles, modern nuclear- 
powered strategic submarines, and multiple war.heads , 
(MIRVS) for missiles. The U.S. now appears to be on 
the verge of being the first to take the next sig- 
nificant steps in the arms race: development of 
effective cruise missiles, superaccurate missiles, 
and mobile missiles." (DEFENSE MONITOR, p. 4) 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF SOMEONE WON THE ARMS RACE? 

(see DEFENSE MONITOR, 2) 
HOW MIGHT A NUCLEAR WAR START? 

(see DEFENSE MONITOR, p. 2) 
MAIN QUESTION IS HOW TO REVERSE THE ARMS RACE, 
which Is !)dsed on certain perceptions and assumptions. 
I want to share with you 5 different perspectives on 
how to achieve national security in the Nuclear Age. 

I. DETERRENCE THROUGH PARITY 

A. Security Threat 

Perceive a genuine threat to our national 
security and national interests (how do you 
define?) arising from the military power of 
adversary nations - USSR, China, Vietnam, 
could be Brazil, Nigeria.... 

B. Arguments 

1. Need to counter this threat through military 
power. 

2. Presupposing that absolute military and/or 
nuclear superiority is either impossible or 
unnecessary, argues that it's sufficient to 
maintain a rough parity/equality. 

a. There are still some Americans who want/ 
believe In superiority, e.g., American 
Security Council, Comnittee on the Present 
Danger, Ronald Reagan? 
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b. One of the significant things about SALT II - 
, first time U*S. government acknowledged 
parity with USSR. Every winter Pentagon 
says we've fallen behind ~ for budget 
approval; then by May or so, we've somehow 
reestablished our parity or slight advantage. 
3. Based on a doctrine of Mutual Assured Destruc- 
tion, of MAD (not made" up - proponents' term). 
Rests on credibility that you would use these 
weapons. 
C. How they view the FUTURE 

1. Immediate and intermediate range: "We will 
live for as far ahead as we can see in a 
twilight between tranquility and open con- 
frontation" (H. Kissinger) and this "balance 
of terror" is surest hope of avoiding nuclear 
cataclysm. " 

2. Therefore, any change in military power must 
be mutual to insure stability of relationships- 
Vs. destabilizing new weapons OR unilateral 
reductions. 

3. The hope is that multilateral and especially 
bilateral (US and USSR) negotiations will be 
able to halt the arms race and reduce weapons 
stockpiles, e.g., SALT talks. 
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But there are some PROBLEMS 

!• Balance vs: advantage - no ono really wants 
a balance. Everyone wants slight advantage* 
Thus arms race climbs, 

2. Nuclear proliferation: by 1987, 30 more 
nations could have nuclear weapons, and by 
2000, 100 countries could (Center for Defense 
Information, DEFENSE MONITOR 2/79, p.6.) 
COUNTERFORCE 

Oeterrence is what vxjst Americans think is our nuclear 
strategy and policy. However, as far back as 1962, 
Robert McNamara and James Schlesinger in 1974, as 
Secretaries of Defense, were outlining a different 
policy which has gained the name, counterforce. And 
on the 35th anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima 
(8/6/80), President Carter issued PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE 59 
which makes this our current national policy. Republican 
platform also contained planks pointing to counterforce. 

A. Security Threat 

Share view of world as posing military threats. 

B. Arguments 

1. But don't want to be limited in response to 
just destroying cities and major popul?4ion 
centers all at once. Want to have a FLEXIBLE 
RESPONSE to be able to attach military targets. 
Sounds more humane and reasonable, right? 
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2, And thus want to be able to LIMIT DAMAGE 
to military targets, 

3, To do this, need great ACCURACY, based on 
MOBILITY* 

a. We can now send a missilo 4,000-6,000 
miles and land within 250 yards of target. 
Impressive technological feat--2J5 football 
fields (still get locker room)* 

b. New generation of weapons, e,g,, MX, 
Trident missiles, will be able to travel 
same distance and land within 30 yards - 
like a hole-in-one every time. Because 
have TV cameras and they're prograimied to 
turn, etc. (Each MX can have 20 MARVS, 
Maneuvering Reentry Vehicles, each 7 times 
as destructive as Hiroshima bomb - why it's 
seen as an offensive, not a defensive, 
weapon, ) 

c. Don't need xhis accuracy to threaten a 
city, a la' deterrence. But do need it to 
knock out hardened concrete missile silos, 
which comprise 75% of USSR's nuclear weapons, 

4, Also need ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE to be able to 
knock out USSR's subs, 

a, SOSUS - Sound Surveillance System - ocean- 
wide sensing system on continental shelves. 
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b. SEASAT - ocean cjynamics satellite, launched 
.in ^78» to locate noisy Soviet subs. 
5. And need CIVIL DEFENSE, in case mt^s 1 or 2 
Soviet targets* (After all, we couldn't get 
6 helicopters into and out of the Iranian 
desert. ) 

C. (FUTURE) The PROBLEM, however is - when does it 
make sense to shoot at a military target? Before 
it's fired. 

1. Pushes us (and the Soviets from their side of 
the fence) to a FIRST STRIKE CAPABILITY AND 
POLICY. 

?. Nuclear war is becoming thought of as 

"WINNABLE" - before, everyone acknowledged it 
was M.A.D. President Carter spoke in August 
of "prolonged (2-3 weeks instead of a half 
hour) but limited nuclear war." 
3. The way out is still perceived of as through 
NEGOTIATIONS. President Reagan wants to 
negotiate "real reductions" in SALT III. 
III. MINIMUM DETERRENCE 

Center for Defence Information (Adm, LaRoque, Gen. 
Gonvitz), Institute for Policy Studies (Dick Barnet, 
Sari Ravenal), Boston Study Group, 76 Candidate 
Carter. 
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Security Threat - same 
Arguments 

1. But, arguo we have niore than enough to deter. 

a. U.S. has ca. 30,000 nuclear weapons; can 
destroy every Soviet city of 100,000 or more 
40 times. 

b. USSR has ca. 20,000 nuclear weapons; can 
destroy every U.S. city of 100,000+ 30 times. 

c. Add Britain, France, China, et al, we can kill 
every man, woman, and child on face of earth 
at least 12 times over. (I've promised not 

to get up after 1st time...) 

2. And argue that this military spending is under- 
mining our econony: why combination of inflation 
and unemployment. Sustained high levels of 
military expenditure give rise to both in- 
fl ationary and recessionary effects (i.e., 
unemployment). 

F'Jve reaLons: 

a. The economic nature of military goods 

(1) Don'c contribute to present standard of 
living - excess money In marketplace, 
no, CO ns 'iner goods, leads to inflation. 

(2) Don't contribute to econon\y's future 
capacity to produce standard of living 
goods and services, as do producer goods. 

(3) Use up valuable labor, materials, energy, etc. 
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b. HiHtary procurement 

(1) "Cost-plus" contract? - inpentive to in- 
crease, not decrease, costs. 

(2) Can buy up whatever resources they want; 
it's for "National Security." This leads 
to inflation of resources' prices. 

c. International balance of payments 

Money spent by the milltarjf abroad contributes 
to negative balance. Total net military ex- 
penditures abroad over the entire 20 years 
from 1955 to 74 were more than 10% greater 
than entire cumulative balance of trade surplus 
(U.S. Dept. of Commerce statistic). Negative 
balance of paymentr contributed to decline "in 
value of dollar. 

d. Effects of civilian technological progress 

(1) Negative effect on quality of products 
available and efficiency of production. 

(2) Serious decline in rate of civilian 
technological progress, contrary to inyth 
of positive "spillover" from military to 
civilian uses, ("...the technology produced 

by military research is often too sophisticated 
and too expensive for use in the civilian 
sector." "Building National Security: Dis- 
armament" Coalition for a New Foreign and 
Military Policy" p. 10) 



The Riverside Church Disarmanent Reader, pp. 266-277. 
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Fewer jobs 

For each $1 bill ion spent by the government, 
the following number of jobs are created: 
Nurses - 85,000 
Teachers - 76,000 
Police - 73,000 

Military industry - 45,000 - because these 
are so highly technical. (Source, SANE, 
514 C. St., N.E., Washington, D.C. ^10002, 
quoting BOMBS AWAY by Greg Speeter) 

Future 

1. View negotiations as inadequate. Take too long, 
don't get enough (no nuclear weapon has yet been 
disassembled or destroyed as a result of negotiated 
settlements); look what happened with SALT II - 
"high price of SALT" 

2. Can unilaterally cut back both nuclear and "conventional" 
military expenditures to the minimum needed to continue 
to deter an attack. 

Boston Stucly Group's report asserts 40% waste in 
Pentagon budget. Could cut back by that much without 
damaging our military preparedness as presently de- 
fined. 

3. Adopt a non-interventionist foreign policy - not Rapid 
Deployi'n^' . -ce of Carter, not gunboat diplomacy, not 

CIA mic ^ 

''What is /ntailed is a different def inition of the 
national security function. We should return to a 
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very pristine notion: that the'national security 
function is to guarantee that no part of the U.S* 
is attacked and destroyed by an eneiny's forces 
(whether nuclear or conventional)? that our soil is 
never invaded and occupied by a foreign power; that 
our internal processes are never dictated by the 
threat of another nation (or non-national group); 
and that American lives and property are not spent 
except in 'ihe obvious and necessary defense 0/ those 
objectives..." Earl Ravelal- WORLD DISARMAMENT KIT. 
WWC, p. 25. This is NQI an ISOLATIONIST policy. 
IV. UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 

What most people think you're talking about when mentioning 

disarmament or reversing the arms race. 

A. Security Threat - varied perspectives 

1. Some feel no threat to U.S. from USSR 

2. Others, that the threat of nuclear war is a greater 
threat - accidental use, miscalculation, insane leader 

3. Others feel can defend selves from invasion by non- 
mi 'iitary m^ans, i.e., nonviolent direction action, a la'' 
Gandhi, Martin Luther King, et al 

a. Acts of nonviolent resistance to Nazis in Denmark, 
Norway; against Soviets in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
against Somoza in Nicaragua and the Shah in Iran. 

b. But sporadic, not planned or prepared for, generally 
speaking. (Not talking of Gandhi & M.L. King here) 
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A rguments - frequently based on moral grounds 

1. Deterrence has not prevented non-nuclear wars; since 
World War II, ca 100 wars and 25 million people 
killed. (Although when there was only 1 country 
in the world that had nuclear weapons, we used them.) 

2* Negotiations inadequate. Danger, urgency so great, 
need something more dramatic and effect'^ve. 

Future 

1. What's needed, some phassd-in plan that would train the 
general population in non-violent direct action skills. 
Based on democratic principle that can't govern 
without consent of the governed. Therefore make 
country ungovernable for a potential invader. 

2. Talking of CIVILIAN (not civil) defense. Imagine 
what might be done if just a portion of Pentagon 
budget went into such preparations - compared with the 
highly developed and sophisticated "defense" we 
accept as "normal." (References: Gene Sharp, THE 
POLITICS OF NONVIOLENT ACTION. Boston, Porter 
Sargent Publ., 1973. Adam Roberts, ed. CIVILIAN 
RESISTANCE AS A NATIONAL DEFENSE. Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, 1969) 

3. I generally don't think this approach has as much 
chance as the proverbial snowball you-kncw-wbsre, but 
think it's important to explore it because gets us to 
think about our underlying assumptions and helps to 
unclog our limited imaginations. 
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INDEPENDENT INITIATIVES 

More of a process approach; could use it to get to minimum 
deterrence, or general and complete disarmament (J, Carter's 
stated ultimate national policy), or u strengthened UN peace- 
keeping force or revised world order, 

A. Security Threat 

Proponents generally share perception of military threats 
to our national security (although others might identify 
more with views of unilateral disarmament folks)* 

B. Arguments 

L Negotiations inadequate 

2. What is required is not just talk, but ACTIONS. Main 
problem is direction and momentum of arms race* There- 
fore want actions that will halt that momentum and 
start a "PEACE RACE." 

3. Actions are designed to do 2 things: 

Put PRESSURE on another country/adversary and to 
gain reciprocation . 

a. Based on assumption that every government has 
within it people who are more, and those less, 
inclined to military solutions to problems. Want 
your actions to strengthen the hand of "doves" 

and »;ndermine position of the "hawks" in addressing 
adversary's government. 

b. Also recognizes fact that governments are susceptible 
to pressures from other countries in the world. 
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4. SoiDe historical examples: 

a. 1963, Pres. Kennecly announced U.S. would not test 
any irofc nuclear weapons in atmosphere, provided 
USSR would cease such tests. USSR agreed couple 
weeks later, and that's how we got the Partial 
Test Ban Treaty signed - after a unilateral, 
independent initiative by JFK. 

b. (To show nonpartisan), in 1969 Pres. Nixon announced 
W8 would destroy bacteriological weapons, except 
those needed for defensive research. Lid to con- 
cessions by Soviets at negotiating table, and Pres. 
Ford signed Biological Weapons Convention in 1975. 

c. October 1979, Uonid Brezhnev announced the USSR 
would withdraw 20,000 troops and 1,000 tanks from 
East Germany and was prepared to reduce the number 
of medium range nuclear weapons in Eastern Europe, 

if the U.S. and NATO would nor deploy the 572 advanced 
U.S. nuclear missiles in Western Europe (cruise 
missiles). Unfortunately, U.S. rejected offer. 
Didn't even test it. An opportunity los^. 

Future - need to expand on initiative:, put resources into 
researching and developing them as part of an overall policy 
and strategy. 3 kinds: 

1. INTENTION CLARIFICATION - to demonstrate by behavior 
d willingness to pursue ^lisarmament goals, e.g., Pres. 
Kennedy. 
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2. MUTUAL FORCE REDUCTIONS 

a* A Freeze - e*g., current "CALL TO HALT THE 
NUCLEAR ARMS RACE" 

"The United States and the Soviet Union should 
immediately and jointly stop the nuclear arms 
race. Specifically, they should adopt an 
immediate, mutual freeze on all further testing, 
production .and deployment of nuclear weapons and 
of missiles and new aircraft designed primarily 
to deliver nuclear weapons." 

(1) Offered on petitions 

(2) In October 1980, referendum in 3 state sen- 
atorial districts in Massachusetts - won with 
59.2% of vote. Two towns that voted for Pres. 
Reagan also voted for the freeze I 

b. Percentage Reduction - say we'll cut back 5% this 
year. -If you, USSR, will cut back comparable amount, 
will cut another 5% next year, etc. (Would not 
endanger our current military preparedness, but 
start momentum in opposite direction.) 

c. Zona'i Disarmament - e.g., Latin America is nuclear- 
weapons free zone. Extend to Indian Ocean, or New 
England for the Ukrane, etc. 

3. NONVIOLENT COERCION - m^y sound like a contradiction, 
especially to those who have committed their lives to 
nonviolence. But makes sense if Iroked at on a con- 
tinuum with nuclear war at one extreme and absolute 
^1 nonviolence on the other. Question is, what happens 
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if you've tried clarifying your intentions, have 
undertaken mutual force reductions and they fail 
or are violated? 

a. Designed to put economic, social, or political 
pressure on a country to reciprocate, e.g., 

(1) Economic boycott of a country's products 

(2) A refusal of the country's currency in 
international exchange 

(3) Refusal to export grain (raises issue of 
using food as a weapon) or high technology, 
e.g., U.S. vs. USSR over Afghanistan 

b. Have been tried sporadically in past, but not 
well thought out strategy or policy. 




LET ME STOP HERE AND ASK FOR YOUR REACTIONS AND COMMENTS. 
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OBTBRPSNCE THROUGH 
PAfUTY 



Military threat to 
• national secxirity 



1. Military counter- 
threat 

2» Parity vs. 
superiority 

3* Mutual Assured 
Destrtiction - MAD 



COUNTEFFORCE 



Military threat to 
national security 



1. Flexible response 

2. Damage limitation 
3» Accuracy 250-30 yds 

6,000 milei 

4. Mobility - MX, - 
Trident II . 

5» Anti-siibmatrine 
warfare 

5. Civil defense . 



MINIMUM DETERRENCE 



Military threat to 
national security 



1. More than enough 

2. Ecpnomic insecurity- 
inflation St 
xmemployment 



UNIUVTERAI. 
DISARMAMENT 



/ 



1* Threat of nuclear 
war - greater 

2. Non -military 
defense system 



1» Deterrence has not 
prevented non- 
nuclear wars. 

2. Negotiations 
inadequate 



INDEt>ENDENTr^# 
INITIATIVES 



Militar'y threat ^ 
national security.'';- 



1. Negotiations 
inadequate - 

2. ACTIONS - 
••peace race** 

a. Pressure 

b. Reciprocation 

E.g., Partial Test . 
Ban Treaty - '63 - 
Biological Weapons 
Convention - •p9"'75 
Brezhnev - '79 • 




1. ••Balance of terror •• 

2. Stability 

3. Negotiations 



1. Nuclesa: war - 
••winnable** 

2. First strike 



4. Balance Vs. 
cidvantage 

5. Anas race continues 
6* Nucleau: 

' proliferation 



1. Negotiations 
ineulequate 

2. Unilaterally xTeduce 
military spending 

3. Ndn-intervCintionist 
foreign policy 



1. Phased-in plan 



2.- Civilian defense 



3. Unclog imagination 



1» Intention 
. clarification 

2. Mutual force 
reduction 

a. Freeze- 

b. Percentage 

c. Zonal- 

3. Non-violent . 
coercion 



••Alternative Approsudies to National Security'^ 
Prepared by: 
-i er c: . Jeffrey L. Brown, Executive Director 
Global Learning,. Inc. 
^^tiyL ^40 South, Fullerton Avenue ' 
™^ ^ * Mohtijikii:^ kir 07042 . ^ . , 



Sources: 

Aldridge, Robert C. ••First Strike: The Pentagon's Secret Stra- 
tegy, •• The Progressive, 1978. Free copies from Promoting En- 
during Peace, P.O. Box 103, Woodmont, CT 06460 (No. 329). ; j[;5g 
Disarwament .Kit and -Policy Statement on Arms Control and Oi^^ 
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THE NEW MILITARY REALITY: Nuclear War Would Be # 
Vastly DaXcrent From Past Wars 



Question: How many people might be killed in a nuclear 
war? 

Answer: At.aj3iiQijiiai^^ 

States and 113 million people in U )v So viet UniiMi wouiiTbe 
killed in a major nuclear war. Al most thr ee-q uarters o f 
t heir econom ies would be fjpgjpypji. These estimates are 
from a recent study prepared by P resident Ca rt.er! s Na- 
t ional Security Council . * 

A separate study by^ihe U,S, Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency calculates that attacks limited to military 
an'd industrial targets would produce immediate U.S. 
fatalities from 105 to 130 million and Soviet fatalities of 80 
to 95 million. 

Question: What would other effects of nuclear war be? 
Answer: The soil, air, water, and f ood supplies would be 
•^EH^iji^^Jlut^L^Jbxjiidi^ 

from nuclear attack. People in the rest of the world wouTd 
also be adversely affected. Radi ation would poison vast 
stretc hes of t he p lanet not directly involved. No paTtjJf JB^ 
w orld would J^^scap_e,l he rava ges of a /iIucleaT_^Ya r/ The 
threats of damage to the ozone layer and ecological disrup- 
tion leave no assurance that the earth would remam habit- 
able f ^r life as we know it. 

A massive attack with many large-scale nuclear explo- 
sions could cause such widespread and long-last ing vlamage 
that t he ai^ |;£kj|]^?^"]t ion itself mi^ht suffpf jjp r'p tis vlI«^cI^ 
e ven d the country auacked did not re taliate. 

Question: Why would nuclear war be so destructive? 
Answer; Nuclear weapons have t»xijaordiriarily more ex- 
pjosivjLPQvve r t ha n con vc n t|qnLd^vea pmis'an'J if "used the 
results would be catastrophic. Fcir example, the biggest 
non-nuclear bomb used in World War TK' ihe Grand Slam, 
had an explosive power of 1 1 tons of TNT. Today, just one 
of the U.S. Minuieman IJI nii.ssiles carries an explosive 
power equal to 510.000 tons of TNT. or more than 45.000 
limes more powerful than the largest non-nuclear World 
War II bomb. Both the U.S. and Soviet military Iok'cs have 
many weapon*- ^-ir more powerful than the U.S. Minuieman 
ni missile. 

The r adiation and intense heaL i^encraied by nuclear 
explosions would produce massive destruction over pro- 
longed periods that would be unprecedented in warfare. 
''^*i!iC?,lH'i[^''» '"**ny ^'mes [|Oj!<-r than the snnjire produced 
by a nuclear'wca'pon's d etona tion. " 

Question: How coidd nuclear war stan? 
Answer: Many different-ways. There is no historical pre- 
cedent so nobody really knows. But both the U.S. and the 
So' ict Union employ nuc lear we apons as a central ins tru- 
me nt of intern ational policy and arc pr£pa.reJ lo uscihem 
today in combai in many pans of ilic worid. Soldiers, air- 



men, and navy men in the U.S., Europe, the Soviet Union, 
and China consta ntly tra in and pr actice for nuclear war. 
Jhc milita ry^ralljmcUuu-pawers arr pJannin^'fotnudt^ -rr 
jvjir. 

The U.S. buys and deploys nuclear forces to counter a 
massiy(i5urprise^tiack by the Soviet Union, a nuclear Pearl 
HjirJjor. With nuclear destruction potentially only 30 mi- 
nutes away, preparedness for surprise attack seems neces- 
sary to the military but such an attack appears highly un- 
likely. 

N uclear war c ould beujn asj[hc result of ihc.uuihreak and^ 
e scalation o f counict in' Eur^^ East, pxher 

rcgismaUrcfii,.x)ZaUclujhe inabiliij' of the U.S. andlhc 
Soviet Union to^jjpcjfaie morceffcelively in a world filled 
with cottflict and their propensityjor competition in arms 
buildups continues to increase'Tli'e seffoiis prospecl of nuc- 
lear war. 

A nuclear war could also start by accident or miscalcula- 
Uon. Both countries have made thelrlccuriiy'Jejx'nUeivUKi 
e normous military bureaucracies and co mpli<,.itcd elec- 
tm n i r . ma i 'hiurjy . Th ere is no auaraut ee^t hat the c yntn^ j 
mcehan is m .s. bot h human and mech nical. will l'uncti()invTrfr^ 
no^HectsiivJcXinrtdy. Advances in s^x^llpolirj ! pariiculTr'aj^P 
better delivery systems, have dramaiicallycoinprcssed litn^^ 
and space. Both countries maintain large forces on a closc- 
to-war status. Fear of surprise attack m an ambiguous 
situation could compel hasi>, uninformed decisions. 

Question: Won't deterrence prevent nuclear war? 
Answer: It is basic U.S. policy to try to prevent nuclear w ar 
by reliance on deterrence: the maintenance of a strategic 
force such that any attacker knows that such an atiJck 
would be followed by his own annihilation. Bui it seems 
clear that peace based on deterrence, a balance of terror, 
and the nuclear arms race is JHccarious. President (.'.inci 
has said that "the security of the global community cannot 
forever rest on a balance of terror." Most Amencans have 



U.S. NAVY /.-S^^^LArjS MISSILE 

RANGE-2500 NAUTICAL M LIS 
EACH POLARIS SUr- • R\UE 
CONTAINS AS MUCH Fl F H W'h 
AS WAS US-D DUf<ING Wj Lc 'r^A-li 



Plui/iic im Piiliirii Miliiihiniu-Uiumlicd imsstli ,ii Mtiinnial 
Museum, Wasliiticwii, OX'. 
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APPENDIX D 



Cave People ^ the Philip fiines 



AOTHROPOLOGY 
CSOGRAPHY 
WORLD HISTORY 



Objectives 

To appreciate the history ^ and the natural environment, of the 
Stone Afe Tasaday, 

To observe tht habits and behavior of the Tasaday, 

To study recent changes which have overcome the Tasaday^ and 
to make some predictions regarding their future. 



Highlight 

Mindanao i$ the southernmost island of the Philippines. It is very 
beautiful and very wild; much of it remains un. tplored. High in 
the rain forests of Mindanao live the Tasaday, literally "the people 
of the caves." The Tasaday gre a small tribe of 27 people; pre- 
serving their Stone Age culture* they have only recently been 
discovered by the outside world. 

The language of the Tasaday is of Polynesian origin, indicating 
that their ancestors crossed a then-existing land bridge from 
Indonesia. Settlir^g in their caves, surrounded by some of the 
most diffiuuU terrain in (he world, the Tasaday existed in isola* 
tion until 1966, when they were discovered by a local hunter 
named DuFull. DePall taught them a taste for meaC, and how to 
hunt by setting traps. Today, anthropologists from all over the 
world are aware of the Tasaday; periodically, the tribe is visited 
by men who wish to study their habits and ways of living, men 
who arrive in a "big bird*' or helicopter. 

The obvious gentleness of the Tasaday makes us reexamine our 
theories as to the inherent aggressiveness of man. The Tasaday 
have no word for "war", and never strike each other or their 



children. They have no art, no written language, no religious 
ceremonies. Iliey are monogamous and love to sing. The stream 
that runs through the rocks is the most important factor in their 
lives. They use it for drinking water, and gather fruii from the 
trees that grow ak)ng its banks. They also gather crubs, tadpoles, 
wild ginger and other deUcacies-always working ut u leisurely 
and rhythmic pace. The Tasaday combine work and pluy in u way 
we\e long since foxgotten. There is u great deu. of mutual help, 
with older children wkihLng and looking after the younger ones. 



There is no specific assignment of tusks among the Tubuduy, nor 
are tasks divided according to sex. Somehow, things get done. By 
and large they are a healthy people, even thuiigli their diet con 
tains little in the way of iodine or sah. Since 1900, and their dis 
covery by DeFall, the Tasaday use modern knivcb m place o. 
tools made of stone. What does the future hoid for these peoplj 
who are discovering new skills and appetites with every pussin; 
year? Since modem man has discovered them and changed their 
lives, it is his responsibility to protect the gentle Tasaday, and 
lead them safely into the world. 



IS' 



Applications 

Mindanao Where is Mindanao? Why does much of it remain unexplored? How does one obtain access to the caves of the Tabaday? What 
IS a "rain forest"? Why is their stream the most important factor in the Tasadays' lives? Hov.* did the ancestors of the Tasaday get to Mm* 
danao? Where did they come from? What sort of language did they speak? What sort of relations do the Tasaday have wwU neighbormg 
tribes? Why did President Marcos give the Tasaday a 55,000 acre sanctuary? 

The Gentle Tasaday How would you describe the behavior of the Tasaday toward strangers? Toward each other? L)g you believe thjt 
man is inherently aggressive? Why or why not? How do the Tasaday combine work and play? How do they manage to hve with no know- 
ledge of agriculture? Along vihat lines do they divide their daily tasks? What are some foods the Tasaday eat? How do they obtam Otoe 
foods? How do they preserve them? 

Into the Future What new skills and appetites did the hunter DeFall teach the Tasaday? What attit^ide do the Tasaday h ne toward 
DeFall? Do >ou think the Tasaday will become skillful hunters? Why or why not? In what sense have the Tasaday leaped from the Stone 
Age to the Iron Age? What is "culture shock"? Why does modem man have a responsibihty to protect the Tasaday? Do you thmk n i> 
"sad" that the Tasaday will inevitably change their way of life? Why or why not? 

16nun Color No. 322-0013 38 minutes Related Films 

Producer: Ndtional Broadcasting Company TYibal People of Mindanao (083-0048) 

Director: Gerald Green The Last Tribes of Mindanao (083-0042) 

Death of an Island Culture (148-0002) 



FILMS INCORPORATED ^ 
1 144 WILMETTE AVENUE ^ 
nIIinETTE,!LyLNO!S 60091 
312/256-4730 



Simulation Game: INXEUV12NTI0N by Joseph !• Moore APPENDIX E 

Form A; MIXED MODELS ; To teach historical development of United Nations, 

futuristic model of a- revised United Nations, and 
co-existence of United Nations with bi-polar nuclear 
. deterrence system. * 

Mode) Number One: 

You are members of a world organization which has been called upon in a crisis 
in the Union of South Africa. Read the story reported by the Reuters press 
acency from Johannesburg, then decide what your organization will do. You 
may not exceed the powers given: 

L Request reports 'from all factions in the crisis. 

2. Recommend a solution to all factions. 

3. Request that all factions present their positions to the World Court, 
which will then issue .an advisory opinion. 

Model Number Two: 

You are members of a world organization which has been called upon in a crisis 
in the Union of South Africa. Read tha story reported by the Reuters press 
agency from Johannesburg, than decide what your organization will do. You 
may not exceed the powers given: 

1. Request all factions to present their positions to the World Court, which 
will then issue an advisory opinion. All factions may be asked to agree, 
before the hearing, to abide by the Court's recommendation. 

2. Assemble a military force volunteered by your member nations, araed with 
conventional weapons. If such a force can be assembled, it may intervene 
if a majority of your member nations vote their approval. 

3. Approve economic and political sanctions (boycotts) against one or more of 
the factions, and ask that all nations observe these sanctions. 

4» Recommend, by majority vote, that all factions submit the problem to the 
World Court, which may then act in the manner described in ^1. 

Model Number Three: 

You are members of a world organization which has been called upon in a crisis 
in the Union of South Africa. Read the story reported by the Reuters press 
agency from Johannesburg, then decide what your organization will do. You 
may not exceed the powers given. 

1. Compel all factions to submit their positions to the World Court, which 
will then issue a finding r fact or a binding decision. You have a 
permanent military force to f^nforce the Court's decision. 

2. Compel Individuals and/or nations to appear before the Court, which may 
hold either or both responsible for their actions and mete out appropriate 
penalties. 

3. Send in your World Development Authority, which is supported by a 1% tax on 
the GNP of all nations, to try to solve underlying economic and social prob- 
lems which are the remote causes of the dispute. 

4. Send in your permanent military force to compel a stand-in-place, cease-fire 
until such time as further, more permanant, action may be taken. 
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Fom A: Mixed Models (cont.) -2- 
Model Number Four: 

You are leaders of one of the world's two superpowers, the United States. The 
other superpower Is' the Soviet Union* 

Read the story from Johannesburg, 

What is your national interest in the conflict in the Union of South Africa? 
Decide what the U.S. will do. Write down your conclusions in list form. 

After you have decided what you, the United States, will do, decide what 
you think the Soviet Union is likely to do. Write down your conclusions 
about probable Soviet action as well. 

You have limited time to decide. Read the story from Johannesburg and get 
to it! 



Model Number Five: 

You are leaders of one of the world's two superpowers, the Soviet Union. The 
other superpower is the United States. 

Read the story from Johannesburg. 

What is your national interest in the conflict in the Union of South Africa? 
Decide what the Soviet Union will do. Write down your conclusions in list 
form. 

After you have decided what you, the Soviet Union, will do, decide what you 
think the United States is likely to do. Write down your conclusions about 
probable American action as well* 

You have limited time to decide. Read the story from Johannesburg and get 
to it: 



Form B: MODEL UNITED NATIONS . To provide students with insight into the workings 

of the United Nations, divide your students into 
five groups representing the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Nigeria, Brazil, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The students should prepare position statements about the crisis in the Union of 
South Africa, then pretend they are on the Security Council of the U.N. for the 
purpose of considering a resolution for action. The students should write the 
resolution, debate it, and bring it to a vote. 

Di'ring this simulation of the U.N., be sure that the students act within the 
powers of the U.N. as it is presently constituted. 

If you want to expand on this exercise, divide the students into more than five 
groups. Be sure that the nations selected are fairly typical of the U.N. as a 
whole. 
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Simulation Game: INTERVENTION. .Copyright Joseph Thomas Moore, 1980. 



JOHANNESBURG," UNION" OF SOUTH AFRICA, Sept. 21 (Reuters; — Rebel blacks 
carrying Ak-47 rifles made in the Soviet Union began advancing toward this com- 
mercial capital from Soweto and o\;her black compounds today. Panic swept the 
populace as rumors of intervention by the United States in behalf of the white 
government of Prime Minister Botha were confinned and later denied by a govern- 
ment spokesperson. 

The uprising climaxes years of preparation by the country's 17 million 
blacks, who have been refused recognition in negotiations with a white government 
chosen by this nation's ruling minority of 4 million whites. 

The uprising, according to World Bank President Robert MacNamara, threatens 
world economic and military stability. The Union of South Africa is a source of 
minerals for many western industrialized nations. The United States depends on 
South Africa's uranium deposits for nuclear weapons and power stations. South 
Africa is the principal ally of the United States south of the Sahara in Africa. 

One American executive, fearing for the lives of his corporation's large 
staff and for its extensive investments here., called for his country to intervene 
on Botha's behalf. The request prompted a response from Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev, who restated what he termed "traditional support by the Soviet Union 
for workers throughout the world struggling for. liberation." 

Brezhnev's statement took on ominous overtones when U.S. Navy carrier-based 
aircraft reported sighting Russian nuclear submarines patrolling in the Indian 
Ocean, heading in the direction of the Cape of Good Hope. 

A comnunique from nearby Angola, which has supplied the black rebels with 
support from Cuban technical advi'-^ors, implied that direct support of the rebels 
was imminent. 

Meanwhile, in an interview in Salisbury, the capital of Zimbabwe Rhodesia, 
that country's new black leader, Robert Mugabe, said that his government was 
watching developments with "great interest." Zimbabwe Rhodesia' is a country 
which recently replaced most of its white leaders with black and became independent 
of the United Kingdom. 
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APPHNDIX C 



FOOD FIRST SLIDE SHOW 

PART I; WHY HUNGER? 
Music introduction: 30 seconds # seven slides (one slide every four seconds) 

grou^ of Indians ' ^ You are about to see and hear an analysis of 

the causes of hunger that will question many 
widespread assumptions. . .maybe your assumptions. 



man by water pump 



This show will not convince you of anything. No one 
should be able to do that in a few minutes. 



old Indian woman 



Our hope rather is to challenge you so deeply that 
you will set out for yourself to understand the causes 
of needless suffering. 



s.s. means split screen 



Small music break. 



s.s. women/vegies 



Theme I Hungerf an Unnatural Disaster 

Hunger is an unnatural disaster. There is no lack of 
food for all the world's people. 



S.S.: two men/grain 



Enough grain alone is produced in the world to supply 

every person 3000 calories a day — more calories than 

.... 1 
most Americans consume. 



woman and child 



Even lands of perpetUial famine are producing enough to 

2 

feed their people. Vet many are starving. 



woman by grain pile 



Famines in Bangladesh have made international headlines 
for years. 
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people in tlio jitroet 



Yet nnnylodcsh produces onouyli groin foi i vuiAk .ukI 

tho country's tremevidous food-producing poLcni Jol Ikij' 
3 

Imrdly been tapped. 



women and children 



In India millions arc chronically underfed. 



S.S.: bags of grain/ 
group of people 



S.S.: v;heat/child 



Yet a major problem facing the Indian yovcrnmont is; its 
grain surplus — by 1979 reaching over 10 million Cons. 
Soldiers patrol mountains of rotting qrains, driving off 
hungry people. 

Ivach year tl^e United States produ^'or. food juirphiso:-. yoi 
many Arr.ericans go hungry.^ 



Institute literature 



woman and child mural 



WSicn we at t,.j Institute for Food and Development policy 
invoiitiijatcd the supposed reasons why poopl** «iro hiniijry« 
we di9;covered that hunijer is an unnatural i1is«i&<tiM . 
Iluncjor is not caused by ovoriopulation, backwnr*^noss or 
calamities of wcatSier. 



woman (mur«'in 



Only one oxplan.ition fits the ri»aliLy wo biHj;ni lo fiiul. 
Music break: 15 seconds, three- slides (one slide every five seconds) 



s.s. : women/man 



collage: businessmen 



Theme II Gi"'o;;ing Concentration of control 

Wlierever people are hungry, there are inecjml i t ios, 
indeed growing inequalities, in control over food- 
j)roducing resources — in underdeveloped countries 
at; well as iii tho 'United States. I'ewer and fewer 
people have '-"wc^r over how food-producing resources 
are used. 



woman "and farmworkers 



More concretely, fewer and fewer people are taking 
control over land, farming inputs- credit, and tin* 
processing and marketing of food. 
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ucales: 201 v. J30t 



Most basic its conti'ol uvor the land. In u\ Thud 
World countries stiuUed by the United N,iuon:;, rouyhly. 
three percent of landholders controlled almost 00 
percent of che land* 



man with wheal 



Similarly in the United States, 5*5 percent of all fann 
control over half of our nation's farmland*^ 



scales: seeds 



The second form of inequality is in control over all th 
things it takes to -rake the land produce — seeds and 
tools, machinery, fertilizers, pest control and 
irrigation systems- 



aerial view of land 



s»s. : John Deere/ 

International Harvester 



Control is highly concentrated: in tlio U.S. and Canada 
two corporate giants, 

i7olin Deere and International Harvester, <.onuol hvilf of 
the tractor sales and two-thirds of the soloji of combin 



The result? 



CO]* age: corn, money, man 



c. s . : trac tor/farmer 



The Federal Trade Commission calculates sucli 
monopoly control results in hundreds of millions of 

9 

dollars in overcharges to American farmers each year. 
Tlie hiyh prices of such needed farming inputs mean that 
not all farmers have access to the inputs Uu»y need. 



scales; money 



Much, it, turns out, depends on who can get credit and 
on what terms* Unequal control over credit, then, is 
the third form of inequality at the root of liunger. 



farmer (b&w overlay) 



In the United States farmers are incroasinqly dopendtMU 
on a few banks and" other creditors to whom tlioy now owr 
well over $120 billion. U.S. farmers now pay out m 
interest one-half of all their income. 



Mexican family 



Indian money-lender 



Most farmers in the Third World are forci»d co borrow 3u 

for food to stay alive until the next lMrv\»st. Usuvi^j^ 

the only credit available como.s from 

a local money-lender or big landowner who luay ch»u\jc 

12 

up to ;'.U0 pori:enl inUM-osJl. 
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scales: buy our food 



A fourth and final form of inequality is the Vighlenimj 
control over the processing and marketing of food. - 



In most of the Third World, middlemen buy up produoo 
from farmers at harvest time when prices arc at their 
lowest a»^^ then resell it in the towns and cities — 
at much higher prices than the farmers receive. 



90% graphic 



businessmen and products 



packaged meat 



In the UnittJ SUtes, of the almost 30,000 food 
processing and marketing corporations, the top 50 
capture over 90 percent of the industry's profits. 
Monopoly control means monopoly pricing. 
Food manufacturing monopolies, according to several 
studies, yearly overcharge Americans approximately 
$14 billion. 

A full 70 percent of food price increases over the last 
25 years have gone to "marketing costs," not to fanuort;. 



boat/world 



Worldwide, a handful of corporations control tiK 
international marketing of many commodities. 



A mere 5 corporations control 90 percent of all 
international grain shipments. 



S.S.: Unilever and oil 



One corporation, Unilever, known in the United States? 
as Lever Brothers, totally dominates world trade in 
edible oils with 80 percent o^ the market. 



"local level" 



Thus, by "inequality in control over food-producing 
resources" we mean that from the local level to the 
level of international trade, fewer and fewer people 
are deciding how these resources are used and for 
who'se benefit. 



"control over" 



And it i5 these inequalities that we have identified 
as the root of hunger. 
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Music break: 30 seconds, seven slides {one slide every four seconds) 



s.s. : two fat.Aers 



Theme III But How Do a Few Gain So Much Control? 

Private control over resources characterizes our 
current econocnic system. 



s.s. : two peasants 



In this system, people are pitted against each other 
for economic survival. 

I^is is true in our own country as well as in all 
countries where many people go hungry. 



S.S.: adult/child 



Inevitably those with even the slightest edijo expand 
at the expense of others. 



world map, money and 
businessmen 



That "edge" might be more and better land, control 
Qver water, a location nearer the market, ijources of clieap 
credit, or political connections. Those witli advantages 
reap greater power and profit and then expand at the 
expense of others*. 



tomato harvester 



S.S.: row of machinery/farmer 



New technologies accelerate this process. Tax-funded 
agricultural schools in California developed tomato 
harvesters so large that only a few growers had enough 
land and capital to take advantage of them. 
While these large operators reduced their labor costs 
and i^rospered, 85 percent of California tomato growers 
were driven out of business m only eight years. 



farmer and son 



farmer pointing 



"When the prices we get drop below production, a big 
operation can write off its 

losses and plan for next year. But the small cjuy has 
to get out." 



ERLC 



s.s. : two men 



farmer rowing 



Likewise in countries like India, the Philippines, 

19 

Colombia and Mexico. 'JVenty years ago, in the major 
agricultural area of northwest Mexico, 

the average farm acreage was about 400 acres. Since ^^^^j' 
new seeds» machines, irriga' ion, fertilizers and posticuk- 
have been introduced. 
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aorlal view of land 
three men 



l\x3ay the average holding has jumped to 2000 %icroj;. 

Most of those who do the agricultural work — low paying 

20 

and seasonal--* have been made landless* 



Music break: 40 seconds, eight slides (one slide every five seconds) 



four bankers 



New technologies make agriculture a speculative venture 
for those with capital to invest* 



officer and businessman 



men on top of peasants 



Non-farmers— merchants* military officers, profcL-sionals, 
civil servants, and multinational corporations- 
speculate on rjch lands in the Thiru World as well as 
in the United States* 



hands holding U.S. 



In 1977 alone, foreign investors bought up a billion 



21 

dollars worth of U.S* farmland* Largely due to such 

22 

speculation prices doubled in the four years after 1972* 



four men (b&w overlay) 



Soaring land ^ues keep new farmers out and drive 

renters off the land in the United States. Few 

Americans realize that almost half of the country's 

23 

farmland is operated by renters. 



farmer and son on tractor 



farmer and son 



"When land values climb so do rents. Landlords around 
liere have doubled rents. They're starting to demand 
cash payment too* 

With the low prices we're getting these days, a lot of 
renters just can't afford it — they're getting out of 
farming." 



man pv^inting with crowd 



And while more landless people seek jobs, often there 
are fewer and fewer jobs. 



s*s.: tractor/man 



Machines replace Khc jobs cf sharecroppers, tenanl*j 
and day laborers* 



men working in fields 



Explains one Indian landlord: 
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man carry invj busliels 



"I used to have 30 clay laborers. Since I havo those 
machines/ now I only need a manager and tliroo pemanont 
workers* 

I don't have to worry about hiding laborers •.inymoro. 
I only need more land now to make these machines pay," 



"the big get bigger" 



Big oprr&tions have the land and the capital to live 
through price drops that ruin small producers. 



brochure 



three businessmen 



As the ^process continues, the big get bigger — 

both in the Third World and in countries such ac the 

United States. 

Fewer and fewer people come to control more and more of 
the food-producing resources. 



U.S. farms slashed 



In the united States the number of farms has been 

slashed at a rate of more than 1900 eacli woi*:; ovor 
24 

the last 25 years. 



-old woman 



In many countries tlie landless have now Uuvjjiu* ihv 

25 

majority of tlic rural population. Cut out of the 
production process, that is, deprived of land or a 
steady job, tliey are cut out of consumption. 



old man plowincj 



26 

AS one Indian day laborer told us: 



old woman and child 



*'If you don't own any land, you never 

get enoucjit to oat, oven if tho land is piixJuv ing woll." 



Music 



oreak: 24 seconds, five slides (one slide every five seconds) 



dictator 



S.S.; two farmers 



What wo have discovered is not a plot to make pooi-U- 
hungry. 

blather we have found that, wherever there is exclusively 
individual control over resources and a lack -of 
democratic planning, 

farmers are pitted against each other and avi,nnr;i 
landless and ever greater inoqualitios in wntioi or-uW 
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S.S.: old man/grain loading 



New technologies strengthen the position of the 
advantaged. More <jnd more people are cut out of control 
over land and jobs* 



b&w overlay over land 



Thus we see today the tragic irony of increasing 

food production going hand in hand with rampant hunger 



27 



four men 



WHAT IS THE APPROPRIATE RESPONSE? 

If' scarcity is not the cause of hunger, then food 
shipments and increased production through aid and 
private investment are not the tiolutions^ 



s*s.: U.S* farmer/Indian 



We must instead put ourselves on the side of those 
in underdeveloped countries and join with -those 
workinn here in the United States to achieve truly 
democratic control over food resources. 



There are many things that we can do; 



four soldiers 



We must put an end to U.S. military and counter- 
insurgency assistance to underdeveloped countries. It 
is used tc> intimidate, imprison and torture the very 
poor working to free themselves from hunger. 



Uncle Sam 



We can stop U.S. foreign assistance to any government 
not promoting genuine redistribution of control over 
resources. 



collage: gc;ernment officials 
shaking hands 



We can halt U.S. government help to the expansion of 
agribusiness into food economies abroad. Such 
corporate activities tie up precious resources to meet 
the unesb'ential needs of Ivocal and foreign elites • 



b&w farmer (overlay) farriland 



We must also work for basic changes here in the United 
States. 



We can 
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Initiate land refonn to end absentee and corj>o>.it. 
ownership of our farmland. 
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U.S. farmer 



Support farmers* demands for a stabilized, equitable 
price for their product. 



Strengthen farmworker unions. 



co-op store 



Promote the growing network of consumer cooperatives 

to replace the corporate monopoly over food distribution. 



s.s. : U.S. shopper/ 

Third World shopper 



Build a more_ self-reliant U«S, food economy. Our 
growing food import dependonuy pits us against the 
needs of the hungry. 



Music break: 30 seconds (five slides) 



s.s. : man/corn 



Indians on road 



All of these efforts help to put an end to the 
anti-democratic control over resources. 
They move us .toward more equal access to land, credit, 
technology, and marketing. 



group of villagers 



More and more people have come to realize that their 
work for such fundamental change is the oiuy path 
to genuine food security for all. 



Ending music: 55 seconds, seven credit slides 
(one slide eve' / eight seconds) 
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AV/ofId Hungry 



HOW HUNGER 
HAPPENS 



AVibrid Hungry 



1. (title) 




How Hunger 
Happens 






2. (title) 



3. There is a very popular 
opinion that nothing can be done 
which will stop hunger — that it Is im- 
possible to produce enough food to 
feed the world. 



4. Thai is not true, but the not- 
ion is very convenient. If we convince 
ourselves that nothing can be done« 
we do nothing and still have a clear 
conscience. 



■ 5. But, how does hunger hap- 
pen? Unless we understand its 
causes, ye*ll never be able to fight It. 



6. We have to look at the 
whole picture — all the major causes 
of hunger. And, we* need to act on all 
the causes or we wonM even make a 
dent. 



/. These are the major causes 
of hunger. 



8. In the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the nations of Europe sent exp- 
lorers anc adventurers to conquer 
new territory and wealth. 





NON-FOOD CROPl 




9. These conquered lands be- 
^< came colonies whose primary purpose 
was to make the conquerors rich and 
powtrtul. 



10. The conquerors soon dis- 
covered that the people they col- 
onized could be forced to grow desir- 
able crops — crops that wou d bring a 
handsome price t^ack home. 



11. The colonies were forced 
to grow for export such non-food 
crops iis rubber, cocoa, tea, coffee, 
cotton, timber and sugar. 



12. Even such food crops as 
bananas, pineapple and pounuts were 
exported to satisfy the delicate tastes 
of the wealthy nations. 



13. The colonizing nations 
created huge non-food agricultural in- 
dustries and in so doing, destroyed a 
people*s culture and ultimately, their 
ability to feed themselves. 



14. By the late 1960s, mo^t of 
the colonies obtained political inde- 
pendence. But, they remained saddled 
with the old economic, systems based 
alrifost entirely on export crops and 
mining. 

15. Without help, these young 
rations have few ways to change from 
exporting crops to producing enough 
food to feed themselves. 



16. Moreover, importing sul- 
ficieni food is simply too expensive 
for these nations. 
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17. And so, the legacy of col- 
onial agriculture is a hungry world in 
the latter half ^^f the 20th century. 



18. Recently, there has been an 

expansion of transnational corporat- 
ions. Simply stated, these cdmpanles 
are owned in the richer nations but 
much of their activity takes pJace In 
the poorer ones. In these countries, 
labor is cheap and resources are exp* 
loitable. 

19. Through skillful adveriis* 
ing, corporations are creating in the 
wealtt^y nations an overwhelming de- 
mand for consumable goods and Im- 
ported agricultural products. 



20. And such a runaway de- 
mand cannot be satisfied without tak- 
ing huge amounts of resources from 
the hungry world. 



21. Most of these corporations 
value grov/th and power over justice 
and human dignity. They are respon- 
sible to no one but their managers. 
Unless they are controlled, the world 
is going to stay hungry. 



22. Waste is a major cause of 

hunger. Twenty-five percent of all food -.^ 

products in North America is thrown Yj 
away. 



23. One restaurant in New 
York City kept track of part of what 
people left on their plates. In one year, 
they threw away 2V2 tons of meat. 



24. But the most critical waste 
of all is our waste of soil and energy. 






' 25. Good soil is essential for 
th9 growing of food. In the tropical re- 
gions of ^'.;e world where half the 
earth's people live, the soil is very de- 
iteate. 



26. If we understand these 
soils, they'll help us grew food. But 
when people misuse soil on a large 
scale, the soil is ir) danger. 



27. Whether by primitive 
methods of hoe and fire, or by modem 
tractors and chemicals, using \ho 
wrong method means that a sudden 
storm can blow away soil or wash it 
into the sea. 



28. Another real tragedy has 
been the exporting of the farming 
techniques and crops from temperate 
zones of Western Europe and North 
America into the tropics. 



29. Wi;eat and corn will grow 
in the tropics — for a year or two. 
After that, the tropical soil hardens 
like concrete and nothing will grow 
again. 



30. This complexity increases 
the problems of growing food where it 
Is most needed, and so the tropics are 
the most ruingry places on earth. 



31. Absolutely essential to the 
growing of food is energy, particularly 
the energy that comes from pet- 
roleum. 



32. Petroleum is vital lO mak- 
ing fertilizers, powering farm equip- 
ment, getting supplies to farmers, and 
bringing food to market. 
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33. And yet, petroleum energy 
is becoming scarcer because of its 
frivolous use for non*tssential ac* 



34. The scarcity of petroleum 
drives the price higher and higher -* 
beyond the means of the hungry 
world. 



35. The colonial systems did 
not bother to train rural leaders and 
agricultural experts. Instead, they 
trained workers for government, in* 
dustry, and exportable agriculture. 



36. The people from underde- 
veloped countries did study the grow 
ing food, often were taught in Kansas 
or M&nltoba, France or Portugal 
places with termperate climates. 



37. Retumiiig home, they had 
less ability than ever to cope with the 
complexities of tropical agriculture. 







41. In trying to duplicate the 
industrial systems of the rich coun- 
tries, they allow their countrysides to 
stagnate by r)eglect. 



42. Rural people are now leav- 
ing the impoverished land and going 
to ihc cities hoping to find a better 
SIfe. But it is not there. 



43. Every hour the population 
of the earth increases by 15,000 peo- 
ple. So, it*8 very easy to say that the 
world is hungry because it has too 
many people. 



44. Even though the rapid 
growth of world population aggravates 
hunger. It is as much the result of 
hunger as it is the cause. 



45. Even so, population 
growth is ouhdistancmg food product- 
ion, and the two must be brought into 
balance. This won't happen, however, 
until the 120 hungry nations can grow 
their own food. 





38. So, in most hungry nat* 
Ions there is no rural leadership 
trained in the correct methods of 
growing food. Without such leader* 
ship, hungry nations cannot ever hope 
to feed themselves. 



39. On the othe*- side bf the 
rurat leadership problem Is the dis* 
ease of urbanization. The growth of 
cities in hungry nations is causing the 
hunger problem to get worse. 



40. More and more, derisions 
about agriculture and food production 
are made by urban-oriented officials 
who do not understand or care about 
agricultural needs. 






46 Population control is es* 
senticl. Out the vital strategy (or con- 
trolling population is seeing to it that 
people no^ living on the earth can 
feed themselves. 



47. One very serious cause o( 
hunger is a world-wide preoccupation 
with mili!3ry strength, with arms saies. 
and space exploration. 



48. Some military defens^j is 
necessary, but excessive reliance on 
military power has reduced the 
world's capacity to conquer hunger. 
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49. ^oney and personnel that 
couid bt ustd lor agricultural re- 
search and rural development Is spent 
elsewhere on thousands of nuclear 
missiles, submarines and space vehi- 
cles. 



50. Every fourteen hours, the 
United States Defense Department 
outspends the entire annual budget of 
the United Nations World Food Prog- 
ram. 



51. Hunger — the greatest 
danger to world security, is almost Ig- 
nored. 






57. But, no nation — no peo- 
ple Is isolated anymore. Just as 
events in the Middle East affect driv- 
ers in Nova Scotia and Vermont — 



53.. events In Alberta and 
Georgia affect the food supply In Peru 
and Nigeria. 



59. A lot of people say that we 
should lust give emergency food relief 
to starving people. 



MM 




-sr. 



52. Military expenditures do 
provide Jobs for hundreds of 
thousands of people but only st the 
expense of the lives of millions who 
starve to death in a hungry world. 



53. And, it isn*t just the indus- 
trialized nations that have runaway 
military spending. The'hungry coun- 
tries have caught the military fever 
and have joineothe amis race. 



54. (no audio) 






60. But in the long run, that 
won't stop hunger. Food relief is es- 
sential, but it doesn't attack the 
cau^.ss of hunger, and it doesn't get 
the process of creating a well-fed 
world going. 



61. There is strategy for stop- 
ping hunger and it will work. It in- 
volves not only the hungry world but 
each one of us. 



62. (music) 

63. (music) 

64. (music) 

65. (music) 



pens. 



55. This is how hunger hap- ^ [^J^p R U N G RY 



A TeleKETICS Presentation. Copyrighl c MCMLXXV 
Franciscan Communications Center 1229 South Saniee 
Str^at. Los Angel3s. Caiilomia 90015. Anthony Scnnncll. 
O.F.M., Cap., President. 



56. A lot of people say that we 
should solve our own problems at 
home before worrying about anyone 
across the ocean. 



Photography: 



John A. Stewart. Catherine Busch. CSJ. Bofbjia DaM 
Ken lull. Steve McBrady. World Neighbc/s Umiod Niw 
ions. Maryknoil Magazine. Arthur JoKelu Uniii'J Mi*ihoatt>i 
Board ol Global Ministenes. 
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toEST COPY Available 



Maini oJ'IIk* /miiilv winiujjvvi unnlaihj livra wo luwvr 
siiT (( //(/ //;(' /asr Unirii with Uivm, Ui'n:\s ait avtlvittj (o 
back in /(;//(7/— // in about rval pcoph, «//.s/t';//»s, ami 

Tlic iHiilUmh nml ara {liut^rumvt /////, annill ijivnp din- 

atUlTI/, UlUl f/IVUp iltHVUHHWIi, 



USING COrnCK, Tlllil RUU5S OF TIIK GAMI? AND YOU 



« 
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Fur lliuso wlio bc'iieve that we are eulk'il to 

niakc Uic world a buUor phicu, a kiiuwlcdgo uf 
KysLiMiis— luiw Lliey opuraLe and how tlicy can be 
eliaiiKud—is osscnLial. Sysleins affocL all thai we do, all 
that we are fruin Ihe lin)e we are born to the time we die. 
I«'aniily sysUfnis, srliool systems, poliliral systems, 
transportation systems, heallh systems, and economic 
syslonjs ixva only a fi'w examples of systen)s in which wc 
participate. 

A system can be thought of aia im orderly intercon- 
neetion of parts tliat form a functioning wliole. Kvery 
system has kohIh and objectives that it is (lesigne(i lo 
]i(-complish. lOad) part within a systen) serves in the 
maintenance of the system and the allahunent of its 
goals. The imnian body and auton)obiles are exaniples ol' 
systems with highly spe.cialixed parts. 

In order to know how systen)s can be changed, it is 
necessary to know how their parts interact and also liuw 
syslenisare rekiled to each other. Some sy.slenis overlap 



otheiis. When this is true, what happens in one system is 
likely to affect the other systems with whiidi it ovi'Hap.s. 

One way to explore some possible interrelationships 
Iwtween systems is to diagranj the ,syslcm> ni l^ajjiv, 
ihv Jlnlvs iifiln* (iUHu* and Yan: 

1. On u hu'ge sheet ofnewsprint, draw a M iik i't\i,n\\* in 
eaich lower corner. Laljelonc«//n(// Ulti.. Label the 
other US, Cujj'oe Drinkvr, 

2. Using a series of circles connected by lim-s (.si»e 
sample below), draw a dingraniofhow a U.S. cotVee 
xirinker is connected witliJnanUia/.andlii.^ family. 

3. As yon dniw your diagram, think about the .^^-s- 
tems that are related to Jnan\s low .salary and lim- 
ited opportunities, such as economic .^y.^iem.^ (nud« 
tinational food corjjorations), llnancial .sy.^u*ms 
(baidts, lending aigencie.s), and political sy .^.icnis 
(govenunent.s). Other systems nngbl ia- licalth 
systems^ tran.sportation .system.^, educaiional ^ys- 
terns, cunununication .sy:iienj.\ religiou.^ .^^.^lem.^, 
welfare .systems, and employment .^v.^ictns. 

4, Uslri;j; n differ- 
ent color, Indi- 
cate v/here you can 
cr are al rend.v 
IntervonlnK., 





JUAN 
DIAZ 



U a COFFEE 
DRINKER 




Source: 'teaching Toward a Faithful Vision", Participant's Manual , copyright 1977 by 
Dlscipleship Resources. Used by permission. 
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peoples and economic development 
tluoughout the world: it is Ihc uujonl 
desire of the peoples o! the wi'^ole 
world and the duty of all GovGinmonts. 

3. Man has constantly to sum up 
expurienco and go on cilscovering. in- 
venting, creating and advancing. In 
our time, man's capability to transform 
his surroundings, if used wisely, can 
bring to all peoples the benefits cf de- 
velopment and the opportunity to en- 
hance the quality o( life. Wrongly or 
heedlessly applied, the same power 
can do incalculable harm to human be- 
ings and the human environment. Wo 
see around us growing evidence of 
man-made harm in many regions of 
the c^rth: dangerous levels of pollu- 
tion in water, air. earth and living be* 
ings: major and undesirable distur- 
bances to the ecological balance of 
the biosphere: destruction and deple- 
tion of irreplaceable resources; and 
gross deficiencies ^^armful to the physi- 
cal, mental and social health of man, 
in the man-made environment, particu- 
larly in the living and working environ- 
lOent. 



The United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment, having met at 
Stockholm from 5 to 16 June 1972, and 
having considered the need for a 
common oullook and for cC/mmon 
principles and standards, adopted a 
DECLARATION ON THE HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT to inspire and guide 
t^e peoples of the world in the 
' eservation and enhancement of the 
iiuman environment. Many of the 26 
principles of the Declaration have 
slnce:been Included in other 
international declarations and 
resolutions and have become part of 
national policies in a number of (he 
Member States of the United Nations. 

The Declaration Proclaims that: 

1 . Man is both creature anu molder 
of his environment, which gives him 
physical sustenance dnd affords him 
the opportunity for intellectual, moral, 
social and spirilual growth. In the long 
and tortuous evolution of the human 
race on this planet a stage has been - 
reached when, through the rapid ac- 
celeration of science and technology, 
man has acquired the power to trans- 
form his environment in countless 
ways and on an unprecedented scale. 
Both aspects of man's environment, 
the natural and the man-made, are 
cssonlial to his wcll-boing atid to the 
enjoyment of basic human rights— 
even the right to life itself. 

2. The protection and improvement of 
the human environmei.^ a major 
issue which affects the well-being of 



4. In the developing countries most of 
the environment I problems are 
caused by under-development. Mil- 
lions continue to live far below the 
minimum levels required for a decent 
human existence, deprived of ade- 
quate food and clothing, shelter and 
education, health and sanitation. 
Therefore, the developing countries 
must direct their efforts to develop- 
ment, bearing in mind'their priorities 
and the need to safeguard and im- 
prove the environment. For the same 
purpose, the industrialized countries 
should make efforts to reduce the gap 
between themselves and the develop- 
ing countries. In the industrialized 
countries, environmental problems are 
generally related to industrialization 
and technological development. 



5, ine natural growth of population 
continuously presents problems on 
the proservation of the environment, 
and adequate policies and measures 
should be adopted, as appropriate, to 
face these problems. Of all things m 
the world, people are the most pre- 
cious. It is the people that propel social 
progress, create social wealth, de- 
velop science and technology and. 
through their hard work, continuously 
transform the human environment. 
Along with social progress and the ad- 
var^ce of production, science and 
technology, the capability of man to 
improve the environment increases 
with each passing day. 
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6. A point has been reached in history 
when we must shape our actions 
Ihrouijtiout the world witti a inoro pru« 
dent care for their environmental con- 
sequences. Through ignorance or 
indilferonco wo can do massive and 
irreversible harm to the earthly cnvi- 
ronrnent on whictt our life and wolh 
being deperxl. Conversely, through 
fuller knowledge and wiser action, we 
can achieve for ourselves and our 
posterity a better life in an environ- 
ment more in keeplrtg with human 
needs and hopes. There are bicad 
vistas for the enhancement of en- 
vironmental Quality anrt (he creation of 
a good lifo. Wh*it isnoodvd is an en> 
thusiastic but cilm State of mind and 
intense but orderly work. For the pur- 
pose of attaining freedom in the world 
of nature, man must use knowledge to 
build, in collaboration with nature, a 
better environment. To defend and 
improve the human environment for 
present and future (generations has 
become an imperative goat for 
mankind— a goal to be pursued to- 
gether with, and in harmony with, the 
established and fundamental goals of 
peace and of world-wide economic 
and social development. 



7. To achieve this environmental goal 
will demand the acceptance of respon- 
sibility by citizens and communitier 
and by enterprises and institutions 
at every leve;. all sharing equitably 
in common efforts. Individuals in 
ail walks of life as well as organi- 
zations in many fields, by their values 
and the sum of their actions, will shape 
the world environment of the future. 
Local and national governments will 
bear the greatest burden for large- 
scale environmental policy and action 
within their jurisdictions. International 
co-operaiion is also needed in order to 
raise resources to support the de- 
veloping countries in carrying out their 
responsibilities in this field. A growing 
class of environmental prol.ems. be- 
cuuso they ar« regional or global in 
extent or because they altect the 
common mtornatlonal roalm, will re- 
quire extensive co-operation among 
nations and action by international 
organizations in the common interest. 

The Conference calls upon Govern- 
ments and peoples to exert common 
efforts for the preservation and im- 
provement of the hitman environment, 
for the benefit of all the people and for 
their posterity 
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States the common conviction that: 
Principle 1 

Man has the fundamental right to free- 
dom, equality and adequate condi- 
tions of life, in an environment of a - 
quality that permits a lifo of dignity and 
well-being, and he bears a solemn 
responsibility to protect and improve 
the environment for present and future 
generatk>ns. In this respect, policies 
promoting or perpetuatir]ig apartheid, 
racial segregation, discrimination, 
colonial and other forms of oppression 
and foreign domination stand con- 
demned and must be eliminated. 

Principles 

The rwiural resoMrce^ of the earth in- 
cfudinji C^;e air* water, land, flora and 
!auna and especially representative 
samples of natural ecosystems must 
be safeguarded for the benefit of 
present and future generations 
through careful planning or manage- 
ment, as appropriate. 



Principles 

The capacity of the earth to produce 
vital renewable resources must be 
maintained and, wherever practicable, 
restored or improved. 



*• P.MnclpleA . 
i/an has a special responsibility to 
safegua''d and wisely manage the 
heritage of wildlife and its habitat 
which are now gravely imperilled by a 
combination of adverse factors. Na- 
ture conservation including wildlife 
must therefore receive importance m 
planning for economic development. 

Principle 5 

The non-renewable resources of the 
earth must be employed in such a way 
as to guard against the danger of their 
future exhaustion and to ensure that 
benefits from such employment are 
shared by all mankind. 

Principle 6 

The discharge of toxic substances or 
of other substances and the release of 
heat, in such Quantities or concentra- 
tions as to exceed the capacity of the 
environment to render them harmless, 
must be halted in order to ensure thai 
serious or irreversible damage is not 
inflicted upon ecosystems. The just 
struggle of the peoples of all countries 
against pollution should be supported. 

Principle? 

States shall take all possible steps to 
prevent pollution of the seas by sub* 
stances that ' 8 liable to create 
hazards to human health, to harm 

living resources and marine life, to 
damage ameniti&s or to interfere with 
other legitimate uses of the sea. 
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Principled 

Economic and socinl development Is 
cssonli;ii fur cMii^uring a favourable 
living and working c»wironment for 
man and for crcadiig conditions on 
earth that are necess*vy for the'im* 
provcmont of the quality of life. 



Principle 9 

Environmental deficiencies generated 
by the conditions of undordovelopnient 
and natural disastars pose grave 
problems and can best be remedied 
by accelerated development through 
the transfer of substantial quantities of 
financial and tochnologtcat assistance 
as a supplement to »he domestic effort 
• of the developing countries and such 
timely ^assistance as may be required. 

Principle 10 

For the developing countries, stability 
of prices and adequate earnings for 
primary commodities and raw matenal 
are essential to environmental man* 
agement since economic factors as 
well as ecological processes must be 
taken into account. 



Principle 11 

The environmental policies of all 
States should enhance and not ad* 
versely alfect the present or future 
development potential of developing 
couniries, nor should they hamper the 
attainment of better living conditions 
for all. and appropriate steps should 
be taken by States and international 
organizations with a view to reaching 
agreement on meeting the possible " 
national and international economic 
consequences resulting from the ap* 
plication of environmental measures. 

Principle 12 

Resources should be made available 
to preserve and improve the environ- 
ment, taking into account the circum* 
stances and particular requirements of 
developing couniries and any costs 
which may emanate from their incor- 
porating environmental safeguards 
into their development planning and 
the need for making available to them, 
Upon their request, additional inter- 
national technical and financial assist- 
ance for this purpose. 

Principle 13 

In order to achieve a more rational 
management of resources and thus to 
improve the environment, States 
should adopt an integrated and co- 
ordinated approach to their develop- 
iDent'planning so as to ensure that de- 
velopment is compatible with the need 
to protect and improve the human 
environment for the benefit of (heir 
population. 
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Principle 14 

Rational planning constitutes an es- 
sential tool for reconciling any conllicl 
between the needs of development 
and the need to protect and improve 
the environment. 

Principle IS 

Planning must be applied to human 
settlements and urbanization with a 
view lo avoidInQ adverse effects on 
the environment and obtaining 
maximum social, economic and en- 
vironmental benefits for all. In this 
respect projects which are designed 
for colonialist ar)d racist domination 
must be abandoned. 

Principle 16 

OenrKjgraphic policies, which are with- 
out prejudice to basic human rights 
and which are deemed appropriate by 
Government concerned, should be 
applied in u regions where the 
rate of pcpulalion growth or excessive 
pop'jiation concentrations are likely to 
have adverse effects on the environ- 
ment or development, or where low 
population density may prevent im- 
provement of the human environment 
and impede development. 



Principle 17 

Appropriate national institutions must 
be entrusted with the task of planning 
managing or controlling the environ- 
mental resources of S ;ales with the 
view to enhancing efv^ironmenlal 
quality 



Principle 18 

Science and technology, as part of 
their contribution to economic and 
social development, must be applied 
to the identification, avoidance a,nd 
control of environmental risks and the 
solution of environmental problems 
and for the common good of mankind. 



Principle 19 

Education in environmental matters, 
for the younger generation as well as 
adults, giving due consideration to the 
undarpnvileged. is essential in order to 
broaden the basis for an enlightened 
opinion and responsible conduct by 
Individuals, enterprises and com- 
munities in protecting and improving 
the environment in its full human dimen- 
sion. It IS also essential that mass 
media of communications avoid con- 
tributing to the deterioration of the 
environment, ^ut. on the contrary 
disseminate information of an educa- 
tional nature, on the need to protect 
and improve the environment in order 
to enable man to develop in every 
respect. 
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Principle 20 

Scienlihc rescnrch iincJ (Jevelopmeni 
in the context of environmental prob- 
lems, both niitionnl and niullinalionol. 
must be prpnioted in all countries, 

especially the devolopiny countries. In 
this connexion, the free flow of up-to- 
dato scientific information and transfer 
of experience must be supported and 
assisted, to facilitate the solution of 
onvironn\ental problems; environmen- 
tal technologies should be made 
available to develcping countries on 
terms which would encourage their 
wide dissemination without constitut- 
ing an economic burden on the de- 
veloping countries. 

Principle 21 

States have, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
principles of international law, the 
sovereign right to exploit their own 
resources pursuant to their own en- 
vironmental policies, and the respon 
sibility to ensure that activities withm 
their jurisdiction or control do no^ 
cause damage to the environmenl of 
other States or of areas beyond the 
limits of nolionul junsdiction. 



Prtncip!&22 

States shall co-operate to develop 
further the international law regarding 
liability and compensation for the 
victims of pollutfon and other environ- 
mental damage caused by activities 
within the jurisdiction or control of such 
States to areas beyond their jurisdiction. 



Principle 24 

International matters concerning the 
protection and improvement of the 
environment should bo handlfJ in u 
cooperative spirit by all countries, big 
or small, on an oqu^l footing. Cooper**' 
tion through multilateral or bilateral 
arrangements or other aporopriate 
means is essential to effectively 
control, prevent, reduce and eliminate 
adverse environmental eUects 
resulting from activities conducted in 
all spheres, in such a way that due 
account is taken of sovereignty and 
interests of all States. 



Principle 25 

States shall ensure that international 
organizations play a co-ordinated, 
efficient and dynamic role for the pro- 
tection and improvement of the envi- 
ronment. 

Principle 26 

Man and his environment must be 
spared the effects of nuclear weapons 
and all other means of mass destruc* 
tion. States must strive to reach 
prompt agreement, in the relevant 
international organs, on the elimina- 
tion and complete destruction ot such 
v;eapons. 



Principle 23 

Without prejudice to such criteria as 
may be agreed upon by the interna- 
tional community, or to standards 
which will have to be determined na- 
tionally, it will be essential in all cases 
to consider the systems of values pre- 
vailirig in each country, and the extent 
of the applicability of standards which 
are valid for the most advanced coun- 
tries but which may be inappropriate 
and of unwarranted social cost for the 
aeveioping countries. 
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internatlonaiy 
fisheries 



^archipelagic J 
\waters^^/ 



raaritline 
boundaries 




military vs. 
non-military^ 
uses 



protection of ^ 
environment 



Exploiting 
deep seabed 
resources^ 



financial 
arrangements 




rbmposition J 
function & 
powers of ISA 




'scientific 
research 



^»ight of access to 
/ living resources of 
/ exclusinve economic 
I zone by land-locked & 
I geographically disad- 
y vantaged countries 
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PRINCETON REGIONAL SCHOOLS 
SUGGESTED MAJOR CONCEPTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES K-12 
March 30, J 901 



I. INTERDEPENDENCE 

The recognition of the interdependence of all aspects of the social 
and physical environment of the world is increasingly essential for 
human development! growth, and survival. 



2, ENVIRONMEN T " ' 

Humans belong to physical and social environmental systems. These 
systems influence and are influenced by human development and behavior. 



3. COMMUNITY 

An individual is a member of many communities with differing ro». 
rewards, rights, and responsibilities. 



4. CULTURE 

Humans form cultures to meet their needs. 

In a world community of many cultures, we need to be aware of and 
appreciate their similarities and differences. 



5. CHANGE 

Huiiians live in a dynamic world and have the capacity to evaluate 
continuous change in order to determine the nature of their partici- 
pation. 



6. HUMANNESS 

Humans need to develop a sense of identity and values to understand 
the uniqueness of self and self in relation to all forms of life. 
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" GraJc l5 Myself and Others 

Student:; learn about thcnisolveiJ in relationsliip to familiei; and pec * 
groups. They develop awareness of interdependence within these social 
units, their similarities, diversities, and changes. By studying differ- 
ent family and friendship groups, students begin to discover things they 
have in common with humans throughout the world. 



Grade 2: .Myself and Hy Surroundings 

As horizons expand, children learn about themselves as participants 
in larger settings such as the classroom, the school, and the immediate 
neighborhood. Some knowledge is gained of neigborhoods in different 
communities and countries; comparisons and contrasts provide deeper 
understanding of the child's own surroundings— both natural and human. 



Grade 3: Myself in San Francisco 

The rich multicultural framework of San Francisco provides the 
setting for learning abo. t different ethnic groups, neighborhoods, 
lifestyles, and careers. Field' trips, classroom visitors, parent par- 
ticipation, and other sources, will fiid students in understanding and 
appreciating the city and its heritage. Comparison with other cities in 
the United States and other parts of the uorlcj will broaden the learning 
experience. 



Grade 4: Myself in California 

Diversity of cultural and ethnic heritage in the broadened setting 
of the state extends students' knowledge of themselves in relation to 
their social and physical environment. Students will also explore the 
many interconnections between themselves . California, and the world, 
including the heritage of groups which have contributed to California 
life in the past and the pi'esent. 



Grade 5: Myself in the U.S. as Part of the Wof'ld 

The concept of change becomes central as students examine the 
nation's growth and development. They learn about the contributions of 
individuals and different groiips throughout the nation's experience. Thi 
study provides an historical background for understanding tie United 
States as a changing, complex, multicultural'socioty. Learning also 
places the United States in a global setting, indicating the growing 
interconnections between this country and other parts of the world. 
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Middle School 



Students hori2;ons are extended further as they learn more abouv the 
larger global context* As in all levels of the socinl s'.udies, emphasiG 
continues to be on the t^elf — an" exploration of the student's life and 
interests within expanding areas of awareness • 



Grado G: Our Hemisphere and Myself 

^ ' Students now learn more about themselves in relation to a larger 
environment— the varied texture of life within the Western Hemisphere • 
Selected societies in North and South America are studied to develop a 
deeper understanding of the nature and variety of human cul'*:ure— the 
ways in which people in differ-ent places and at different times have 
organized to meet common human needs • 

Grade 7: Our World Heritage 

Many different groups throughout human history have contributed 
to our global bank of human culture. Students will explore the 
C'Xporierices and,acl)ievements of selected groups to gain an understanding 
of how these groups have added to the human story. The learning will 
highlight vommon human themes as well as points of difference. 



Grade 8: The U»S^, the World, and Myself 

The study enables students to analyze the economic, political, and 
social decisions of the past that have helped to shape our modern physical 
anci social environments Attention is also given to the forces v/hich 
have strengthened ties between the United States and other parts of 
the world— and ho - those interconnections influence our lives. 



High School 

A wide variety of social studies experiences — including iiistory, 
geography, political scioncre, economics, anthr jology, and others — 
provide students with knowledge and skills to meet the challenges and 
opportunities of the future. Special attention is given to ways in 
which the social studies can help young people to prepare for adult 
roles and to function effectively as participants in a aomocratic society. 



From: "Universals of Culture." Ir^ercom 92/93 , Global Perspectives in Education, 1979 
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Appendix C 
niemenlary (K-6) Sequence Model 



Content 
Themes 

Self-Awareness 
-differenl 
settings. 

Tradition 
-Holiday 
-Customs 

Awareness of 
Otiiers 

-Family 

-School 



Content 
The mes 

Color, Shape 
and Texture 



Social Studies 
' Concepts 

Individual 



Group 

Human Being 
Values 

Beliefs 
Rules 

Responsibility 



Concepts 

Red; Blue, 
Yellow, etc. 

SmaP, Lar^e, 
etc. 



Culltiral Studies 

Skills 

Communication 

reading, v/riting, talking 



Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effeci relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 
experiences, creaimp new kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organization of media, human senses 
and evaluation of aesthetic world 

Aesthetic ^^tudies 

Skills 

Communication 

reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methodi 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 
experiences, creating new kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organization of media, human senses 
and evaluation of aesthetic world 



Jubtice 

Meaning 
Truth 
Bea' .y 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



Vaiiies 

Justice 

Meaning 

Truth 
Beauty 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



ERLC 
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Mealth 
You and Me 



Democratic and Personal Liio Studies 



Safely 
Manners 

Fiuman Similarities 
and Differences 



Communication 

reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

Mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

l iistorical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 
experiences, creating; new kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organization of media, human senses 
and evaluation of aesthetic world 



Environmental Studies 



Cpnicnj Cjjncc]2i5 
IhiJffl.cs 

interdependence Cooperation 

Here I Am Spatial 

Relationships 
under, over, 
through, etc. 



Communication 

reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationsliip 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 
experiC' 'ces, crealmg new kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organization of media, human senser 
a evaluation of aesthetic world 



Justice 
Meaning 
Truth 
Ueauty 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



Yajue^ 

Justice 
Meaning 
Truth 
Beauly 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



Scope ot Level i: In Level I, students explore the cleaning of their individuality and their 
reliitionship to the primary groups of family and school. They also study the impoiUiiKo of 
tradition and begin to understand spatial relationships. They will be introduced to the larger 
environment and will study the concepts of cooperation and interdependence. Students will 
also begin tu 'i'.^velop a sensitivity toward b^isic aesthetic concepts and will, finally, study the 
iiTiportaiKe a good health habits. 



ERIC 



ISG 
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Content 
Themes 

Self-Awareness 
-different ' 
settings 

Tradition 
-Holiday 
-Customs 

AA^areness of 
Others 

•Family 

-School 

-Community 

Social 
Structures 



Social Studies 
Concep ts 

Individual 
Group 

Human Being 
Values 

Beliefs 
Rules 

Responsibility 
Needs 



Institutions 



LEVEL ii 
Cultural Studies 

Communication 

reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 

experiences, 

creating new kinds of 

reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 

organization of media, human senses 

and evaluation of aesthetic world 



Justice 
Moaning 
•Truth 
Beauty 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



Aesthetic Studies 



Content 
ThemQS 

Color, Shape 
and Texture 
Movement 

Rhythm 



Concepts 

Red, Blue, 
Yellow, etc* 

Small, Large, 
etc. 

Measure 



Timing 

Step 
Rhythm 



Skills 

Communication 

reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity,/eshaping 
experiences, creatmg new kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organi;:ation of media, liuman senses 
and eva'' > tion of aesthetic world 



Values 

Justice 

Meaning 

Truth 
Beauty 

Work 

Love 
Faith ' 



1 
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Content 
Ihcmes 
Health 

Nutrition 

You and Me 



Democratic and Personal Life Studies 



Cpncgpii 
' Safety" 

Manners 

Human Similarities 
and Differences 

Food 
Rest 



Communication 

reudini;, writini;, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathematics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

n processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity, reshaping 
experiences, creating new kinds of " 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 
organization of media, human senses 
and evaluation of aesthetic world 



Environmental Studies 



V,!!uv> 
Jubtico 

Meaning 

Truth 

Beauty 

■Woik 

Love 
Faith 



Content 



Concepts 



Interdependence Cooperation 



Here I Am 
Responsibility 



Spatial 

Relationships 
under, over, 
through, etc. 

Citizenship 



Skills 

Communication- 
reading, writing, talking 

Logical Reasoning 

mathemetics, formal logic 

Scientific Methods 

11 processes from the social and 
natural sciences 

Historical Methods 

narrative, cause-effect relationship 

Methods of Art 

aesthetic sensitivity,, reshaping 
experiences, creating /)ew kinds of 
reality, aesthetic heritage, use and 



Justice 

Meaning 

Tiuth 

lieauiy 

Work 

Love 
Faith 



ft • "'^O ' ^ww-mm 

organization of media, numan senses 
and evaluation of aesthetic world 

Scope of Level II: In Level 11, students explore the meaning of their individuality and their 
relationship to the primary groups of home, school, and community. They aUo study tlu* 
importance of tradition and begin to understand spatial relationships. They will be introduced to 
the larger environment and will study the concepts of cooperation and interdqHMuKMm*. 
Students will also begin to develop a sensitivity toward basic aesthetic concepts and will, fiiuilly, 
study the importance of rood health habits. 
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1978 INDIANA TliXTBOOK ADOPTION CATECOKIKS TOR 
bOCXAL STUDIliS 



Tliu r.oal of uocinl r.Ludicn inntrucl lou In rUi/riinship oducation. 
There arc four bron.-i cleycri|)t Lonr» of purposes that arc aimed at 
at:co;::pli!ihi(ifj Liie i il ot citizcMUihlp, Tlioijc four arc: 

1. DQ'velop a knowU'tli;o ba«(» Cor undorstaucliuy t\w. ovtjr- 

changing relationship between human beings and their 

envlronmcpt, past, presicnt, and future. 

Develop f;killr. necessary to process information, to 

communicate, and t:o work with other??. 
3. Develop an understanding and appreciation of bclJefs, 

values, and behavior patterns* 
ii. Apply knowJedijo, £;kllls, values, «elf-awarcni'«j; , and 

individual creativity through active part cipation in 

society. 

Those purposes arc: carried out through a planned K-12 social r-tudies 
curriculum which provides studunts cy,panding hori/.ons, a knowledge 
ba;;e, skill reintorcrment and opportunities to apply all of tliese 
through active social participation. These purposes should be the 
core of e.very social studies oCfering. 

ll is hoped that iMch school corporation will coordinate i)rograins 
throu(;hout the K-T/f social studies program in accordance with these 
p)irpos(:s and including two tliemcs of paramount importance which are: 

1. The multiethnic nature of society and tiie Importance of 
understand inr, the contributions ot' all groups of people, 

2. The nature oC the ecological system, tiie finileness of 
our natural and human resources and the. sui)se(iuent 
realization that we are all globally interdependent. 
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iJ>l COPY A'^APJBLE 



CATI'COKY // 
1 



APPENDIX L, p9- 8 

dradc 1 



Chlhlrni oxamliu- how tlicy I'onrn In illfforcMil cnvJroninoias. primar i ) y wM liiii 
family, pinT. cchiraLloiKi L and «oclal Intallnllon.s* Thoy also bi-jMn lu 
(lovvMop LU(!ir Holf eoncepli;, Jiroup.amI social participation «ki)h;, Kr.ulinr 
;;killi; aro dovclopod whLle learninj; nboul families In \arioui; parts of i\w 
world. Studonc;; Icnm how fainl]ii.« differ in coniposilion, lifo sLyJr and 
rolo oxpcclations, Scudyinp, the imil.r.ietlm-lc nalurc of KocictJei;. chihlrcMi 
learn how in diffarenC onvirommMUj; t'.roupn of people ur.o resources avail- 
ahlc to them, earn a living, and discover how basic social structures ^sustain 
tliemselvcs* 



G rade 2 

Studcnti; study the role of tlie individual in tite neiKhborliood conunimitv in 
» ..ieii ll»cy ]ive and how needs are met tlirouKli Iminan interaction ami coirjaun icat io 
Ne1choorl)0od and world interdependenne nrc st:udied while exomininr. how neeJj; are 
met: for transportation, icanunc, government:, and tlje market place. Student;; 
continue to develop self concept, roadinc, fironp and social partieip.u ion i^kiiljj 
wltliin tills context* 



Grade 3 

GliiJdren examine iiow different.. communities; around the world deveiop hased 
on environmental, cultural and tcclinoloc.lcal factors. Tijoy study similarit le;; 
and differences in cultures and how contact between cultures often bi inj-s ahouij 
cJiaiiKci; In social in.otitntlons. Tiie prej;ent condition of people is an ou(|;rowti 
of tl»e way human and natural resources are developed. All skill development is 
continued. Indiana may be studied witliin tliene contexts. Students read al)out 
people wIjo specialise and contribute to society in a unicjuc way by i velopiny 
tlujLr own potential. to tjie fullest. 



Tlie world as the homo of ljumans provides oppori uiu t ies to comp.-re and contrast 
liow we live jn Indiana, or within a region of Indiana, and how people of other 
cultures and rej;ionn .live and how we arc alike and different. Studi-nis examine 
hov) d liferent euM.ure;; and ethnic |;roups within Indiana influence l\\v ways in 
which similar f;eu{;raphlc and environmental conditions are utilized. Students 
note the ways In which human' and natural resource distribution affect people's 
life styieri, and (u)W peaceful interaction amonj; humans Is related to social 
control amld.st chan|jJn{', requirements and problem.<{. Heading for context clues, 
map and globe skills and eocial skills are all emphasized. 

Grade 5 

The llnircd States is compared wit.h other selected re;;ions of l.he wurld. 
Students will examine how geography influenced the ueve lopinuit ol an au\j 
such as Mort:h America, and what impact tcchnologica] dev(»lopment , tr.ule» 
communication, transportation, economic, political and social systems li.ul 
on the historleal development of the regions studied. Kiu)wledgf, piiurss. % 
location, valuing and social skills should have continued devclopwent. 
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-3- 



CATIX.OKV // . 



NOTIi: Cnre kIiohIcI be taki-.n to coordlnalc the rcrion-il .....ni,-,c i .. . . . 



Gr.-idc! 6 



a focii.s on 
Students sliould 



I.n further devc..lopl,v, tl.c examination of rcftions of the world 
eitl.cT the western or eastern hemispheres may be chosen 
roc.o,nlx.c, link., bctwc-cn the ,,e.o,.r;,phy of thc'recLo " . nd Ch .ub ecu u' 
cro„o.xc. .nd soeinl development which h.-u; oceurod. ;ih In an c. " of 

a., interdependent and how teehr.S^'J d ..t^^ 'l^f ^n!. ^ 



Grade. 7 



CLOUAl, STUUIHS 



(.l.o.al i,U.du..s at thl« Juncture. KrovJdcfj an opportunily for siud.M.iN to 
<yn.h...Mx.c. concepts Rained in prior r.radcs whiJo. further cxtcndin,. hei r 
know.od,.. o tho wor], in which we live. An in-depth ex.uninal i„n o . -as 
«( he wor d .uch as Knrope. the Middle Ka.st. Africa rr Asia (depc-ndinr 
c... • Ik. einpha..;.. u, j.r.or ivrade.-O will provide fji-ea'.e.- understand in,; of our 

e™;c c.°^ 'V ^^"-"'"^ ««^"«napluc locations an,! how 

economic, social and political ^n£,ti tut ions develop in relationship to our 
cnvuoM,nent. Students should he provided opportunities to incorporate 
oineni: {jlo hal news into the pro,;ram to empiiasl^.o liow the. present has been 
influenced by the pane and will affect the future in a global setting 



Grade it 



UNITIvl) STATliS {flSTOUY 



•Ihi!: is l.c, Ik; a r.fnc.ral overview of American History with tlie empli.isis on 
pr<i-twenMetli century Aui'.Tl.ca. .The course slu)nld examine Ilje nature and 
development of (orms of j;ovurmnc.nt and Jaw, eoJonial i.sm, democracy, rev- 
olnlion, land ac(p. I»: i i Ion, imml,'.ral. ion and asr.lmi lac ion , nationalism, 
slavery, ahoJilion, civil rii;ht.';, industrialization, techno lo{;ica I de- 
velopment and urbanization. A focus on Indiana's concurrent d'eve I o|.iiu-ut 
duriny the de.veJopi:i.-nl ol the United States wiJl hcJp students relate 
lil.'ilory to their own lives and location. 
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FORMftT FOR GLOBAL PILOT UNIT 



Unit: (name of unit) 

Subject: (social studies, Englishv etc.) 

Grade Level: (recommended for K-5) 

Time: ' 5 days 



Teacher's Objectives: 

1. to - 

2. 

3. 

Procedures: 

Day One Lesson Plan 
(complete description) 

Day Two Lesson Plan 
(etc.) 

Materials: 
(List) 

Evaluation: 
(of unit) 



APPENDIX M, p. 2 




FORMAT FOR GLOBA!. PILOT UNIT 



Unit: (name of unit) 

Subject: Social studies 

Grade: (reconmended for grades 6-12) 

Time: 14 days 



Introduction: 

(paragraph of purpose) 

Procedure: 

I. Day One Lesson Plan 

A. List behavioral objectives 



3. 

B. Describe activities 

C. Evaluate 

II. Day Two Lesson Plan 

A. List behavioral objectives 



1. 
2. 




1. 
2. 
3. 



B. Describe activities 



C. Evaluate 



Etc- 



Materials: 



(List) 
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FORMAT FOR GLOBAL PILOT UNIT 



Unit: (name of unit) 

Subject: Social Studies 

Grade (recommended for grades 6-12) 

Time: 8 days 



Introduction: 

(purpose or overview or goals) 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Outline of Sub- topics: 

A 
B 
C 
D 

Suggested Learning Activities: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Materials: 
(list) 

Evaluation: 

(of entire unit) 
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SHARING GLOBAL RESOURCES: Toward a New Economic Order** 
Script of Casse Soundtrack 



Copyright (c) 1977 by NARMIC 



^1. Black slide 



2. Old-fashioned 
breakfast 



3. Coffee berries 



4. Lunch table with 
soft drink cans 



*5. Aluminum ingots 



6. Traffic 



3 (MUSIC) Jvat caround HJig comgr 
Therg'e a rainbou in the $ky 



So let's have cav?ther cup of coffee 
And let's have another piece of pie. 

(MUSIC FADES TO BACKGROUND) 

(NARFATOR) The ■oming cup of coffee • as American 

as apple pie. 
(MUSIC RESUMES) Even John D. Rockefeller 

Is looking for the silver lining. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover says that 
^^ou's the time to huy^ 

So let's have another ciqf of oof fee 

And let's have another piece of pie. 
(NARRATOR) Coffee - »ay be as American as apple pie, 



But there's not a coffee tree in the country. They're 
in places like Brazil, Colombiai and Angola* 



Tin cans. Aluminum products. Our^lives are practically 
littered with them. The tin comes from places like 
Bolivia, Thailand, and .^lalaysia, 



and the aluminum mainly from Jamaica, Surinam, and the 
Dominican Republic. 



Automobiles - ai.rtost half of all the cars in the world! 
And the raw materials to make them? 



7. Auto chart This chart shows the raw materials used in a typical 

car. We import about one-third of the raw materials 
listed from Africa, the Middle East, Latin America and 
Asia, the areas called the "TlUrd World." And the 
gasoline to keep our cars running? Even though we're 
the world's third largest oil producer, 

**This slide show has been replaced by another, entitled ''Taking Charge." 

The treatment of the NIEO in the new show is not as explicit or extended as in 

the above; hence "Sharing Global Resources" is still reconunended in this i-ourse' 

context. 
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Oil import chart 



we consume so much that we're also the world's largest oil 
importer • over 40 per cent of our total use. '^at's over 
seven million barrels a day. 



9. Dependence chart 



We are dependent on imports for vital resources, the 
orange area on the chart shows how much of those resources 
come from Third World countries. We have one twentieth 
of the world's population, but we consume one third of the 
world's energy and resources. 



10. Mining ad 



But you and I don't go out and get our otuper from Chile 
or oil from Venexucla. We get our resources through 
Anaconda, £x:con, Union Carbide and other multinational 
corporations which manage worldwide buying and selling, 
production, and marketing. 



11. Map: 12 companies 
versus two thirds 
of the world's 
nations 



The sales of the top doxen corporations alone is 
equivalent to the gross national product, the total of 
all goods and services sold, of two thirds of the world's 
nations combined. This means that the directors of the 
12 companies shown manage more money than all the 
farmer^, workers, rich and poor in all the countries 
shaded orange • the countries with the lowest GNP's. 



Lumber ad 



13. Children and globe 



★14. Earth in space 



IS. Title slide 



f . Part 1 tit hi 
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(PAUSE) Through these giant corporations our lives are 
linked to the lives of people around the planet. The 
lumberjacks of Indonesia shown in this ad. The copper 
miners of Chile. The coffee growers of Brazil. IVhatever 
our different interests • poor or rich, producers or 
consumers • we all have a stake in d.eciding how the 
earth 



's limited resources will be used. 



Will they be used wisely, to meet the urgent needs of the 
world's people.... and those of generations to come? Will 
they be shared equitably? 

And can we develop mechanisms to allow this sharing to 
take place peacefully, to preserve life on our planet? 



"Sharing Global Resources"*is produced by NARMIC, a 
research program of the American Friends Service Committee 
Its objective is not to provide definitive answers, but to 
raise questions, to stimulate discussion, and to challenge 
viewers to consider what they can do for peace and justice 
in the world* 



Part 1 looks at questions about current management of the 
earth^s resources, and at Third World proposals for 
change through a new economic order. 
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•*ri7. Part 2 title 



★18. Part 3 title 



19. "Aluminum: from 
mine to consumer'^ 



Part 2 looks at the. struggle for control of resources • 
the examples of Jamaica and Chile. We highlight two 
companies. Anaconda and Konnecott, not to single them out 
as special villains, but rather to begin to explore the 
pattern of relationships between largb corporations and 
small countries. 

P^rt 3 brings some of these global questions home. What 
do new economic order issues mean for resource-rich areas 
of Our own country? For the rest of us? 



(MUSIC: ''Suffering in t^ie land" by Jimy Cliffy Jamican 
reggae einger) 



20. '^Mining and process- 
ing in Jamaica" 

21. "Shipping to the 
U.S." 



(MUSIC) 



(MUSIC) 



22. "Making into ingots, 
then foil" 

23. Consumer with foil 
products 

24. Aluminum use 
collage 



(MUSIC) 



(MUSIC) 



(NARRATOR) Jamaica provides us a wealth of aluminum ore 
for cans, military aircraft, industrial equipment. 



25. Jamaican poverty 



Why, then, are its people so poor? 



26. Coffee/berries 



And what about that morning cup of coffee? Brazil is the 
world's largest coffee producer. ■ 



27. Wealthy Braiil 



Brazil's top 5 per cent have increased their share of the 
national income to SO per cent, according to some 
estimates. 



28 Coffee pickers* But what about these Brazilians who pick the coffee beans? 

housing Why has the last decade brought BraziTs bottom 40 per 

cent a decline in buying power, worse housing, and poorer 
food? 



29. Black miners 



South African Blacks mine diamonds, gold, and uranium for 
the Western world. 



30. South African poor 



Why do four out of five Blacks live in abject poverty? 
Why do half the children in the Black reserves die before 
reaching the age of five? 
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McNamara quote written 
over poor 



Why has development failed to reach 40 per cent of cn.tire 
populations in the poor world? 



32. Appalachian fainily 



And even in the rich world, why is there poverty m 
Apoalachia? One of the »ost mineral-rich and coal -rich 
areas of the richest country in the world! 



33 • Filipino sugar cane 
workers. 



For a long time poor nations tnd people were told that if 
they only worked harder, they could overcome their 
poverty. If they would just harvest more produce or nine 
nore ore, they could finally get ahead. 



34 « Ambassador Alfred 
Rattray of Jamaica 



->"• fit 



But in the view of Ambassador Rattray, poor countries have 
learned from experience that it takes more than hard work 
to get ahead: 

(RATTRAY) "They have to work and work and work just to keep 
pace, an^^cven so they are not keeping pace. It's 
^ JvC^pirfg thcin poor* It's putting them on a treadmill. 



53. Treadmill cartoon 



"If the price of goods from the industrial countries keeps 
escalating, and your prices remain static, or increase at 
a slower pace, it means you have got to work harder and 
harder to buy the same things in 10 years' time that you 
bought today. Right? That's the treadmill." 



36. Cotton and truck 
(split slide) 



37. Chart 



*38. Coffee being 
loaded 



(HARRATOR) Tanzania says, for example, that in the early 



^ _ , '60's 

"thev could biirthis'tnick from their earnings for five tons 
of cotton, fen years later it took eight tons to buy the 
same truck. Many developing nations have experienced 
similar problems. 



While prices- for trucks and ot.her manufactured goods 
maintained a steady climb, as shown in heav>' red on this chart, 
export prices for many raw materials fluctuated widely, 
and for a nuinber of years did not keep pace. From 1953 to 
"1972 raw material prices, excluding oil, fell by an average 
of about two per cent per year, in comparison to manufac- 
tured imports. To improve their "tenns of trade," Third 
World countries pressed harder for a package of more 
favorable commodity agreements and for some form of 
"indexation" • that is. 



setting prices of their exports like cotton or coffee at 
a fixed per cent of imports like trucks or tractors. 
Unequal trade is only one of several ways poor countries 
feel they are put at a disadvantage. Ambassador Rattray 
talked about the Third World strategy for achieving a 
more equal relationship: ___________ 
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39. Rattray 



(RATTRAY) "My own view is that the developing countries ' 
really have no hope unless they get together. It's 
really a question* of the power to negotiate, to speak 
with, to bargain with another entity. Tliat is why unions 
have to get together, 



40. Union cartoon 



"because one worker cannot go on and bargain with the boss, 
the boss is as strong as all those workers combined, and 
that is why they can bargain. And you know, 



41. Producers cartoon 



"countries are just like that, and if there are 10 
producers of a product, and each one wants to make 
separate deals , ^hen you will become easy prey, to be 
picked off one by one. 



42. Organized producers 
cartoon 



"Not so, however, when they get together. You know, in 
the long run it is better for the world. Once you have an 
orderly situation, then the chances for social, economic 
and even political peace is greater." 
(NARRATOR) The beginning unity of Third World countries has 
improved their bargaining strength. They are now taken 
seriously when they .call for replacing the current 
economic order with a New Intemational Economic Order. 



43. Bishop Sangu at 
Eucharistic Confer- 



ence 



(SASGU) "In international affairs and international trade 
the developing countries are still almost completely at 
the mercy of the developed countries. 



44. Text on screen 



"They dictate the world market, they fix tariffs and 
quotas, they determine the prices of raw materials and 
primary products."^ They establish the prices of the 
processed products*, they determiile the monetary system 
and control the circulation of money through the 
International Monetary Fund and the World .Bank... 



45. Bishop and 
te.'^t 



"And one of the basic principles of this world order is • 
that as long as you make a profit for your own purse it 
does not matter that you plunder others... The people of 
the Third World realize more and more now that the only 
means to save them from perennial poverty and hunger is 
the creation of a New International Economic Order, based 
on mutual agreement between all nations, aimed at equal 
justice, for alx, through equitable distributicn of the 
world's riches and resources..." 
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«6. NiEO: 
and 2 



demands 1 



(MHRATOJx) T))e goal of the New International Economic Order 
is to make the abolition of poverty the highest priority 
for humanity. First, by achieving an equitable relation* 
ship between the" prices poor countries get for their raw 
material exports and the prices they pay for manufactured 
imports. Second, by acknowledging the right of all 
countries to regulate and control the activities of 
multinational coi-porations and to 'take full control over 
their own resources. 



47 . NIEO: demands 3 
and 4 



Third, by reforms in the international monetary system 
and measures to free poor countries from the debt -trap. 
And fourth, by an end to the was^e of natural resources 
wasted food, ex5es$ gms and bombers. 



48. Cartoon of Third 

World family cranking 
economic system 



In short, the poor countvies are not a.-^king for charity 
or aid. Rather, they are asking for the economic system 
to work in a way that gives them a chance to get aher.d by 
their own efforts • a better price for their raw .v.^terials 
so they can afford needed manufactured goods and social 
services. 



49. Banana growers/ 
consumer 



Corporate practice is to pass cost increases along to the 
final consumer - often while increasing their own profits. 
Does this mean the confrontation is ultimately between 
the producers in poor countries and us consumers? We asked 



30* Mahbub ul Haq 



Third World economist Mahbub ul Haq. 
(HAQ) "Actually, the confrontation is not between the 

producers and the consumer^, but with the multinational 
" corporations, the middlemen who control the various stages 
where the big money is to be made/ 



51. Chart: banana 
costs 



••Take, for example, bananas. Now, in the store you pay 
roughly 20 cents per pound for bananas. But only about 
a penny and a half out of this goes to, say, a country 
like Honduras which produces these bananas. V.'hat Honduras 
wants is not for you to pay nK>re, but for Honduras to move 
into controlling its own banana production. After all, 
why should United Fruit control the boxing, shipping, and 
wholesaling of bananas? If Honduras could get more, 



52. Poor children 
Honduras 



"it 'could certainly begin to help itself out of poverty 
and also could pet some of the funds it needs so 
desperately to industrialize." 
(HARRATOR) More funds for resources. Kill it get down to 
the poorest? 
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^5. Panama City 



*54. Police in gas 
Tnasks 



55.Haq reading 
report 



*56. People working 



The rich/poor gap inside nations is often just as striking 
as that between nations. Srazil can get more for its 
coffee, or Iran »ore for its oil, or the Philippines more 
for its sugar, but will the people of those countries be 
•any better off? Can they be, when 



use 



dictatorial regiaes, often with U.S. support 
repression to protect the elites from their own 
"people? Don't they need a new internal economic 
order »» well? We asked Haq for a TTiird World 
view. 



(BAQ) "I was chairing the special task force to prepare a 
report on the New International iEcononic Order. And 
if I »ay quote what we had to say at that time was 
that 'We remain convinced that thfi task of developing 
our societies 



"•is essentially our own responsibility. . .We do not 
advocate to our societies that they find a convenient 
alibi in the international order for 



• 



-7. Child in poverty 
and Shah's wealth 



58. Part 2 title 



"every lack of progress on the domestic front... In fact, 
reforms in "the international order will be meaningless 
and often impossible to attain without corresponding 
reforms in national orders . • " 
(NARRATOR) Tht Shah of Iran or Brazil's generals might 
disagree with this Third World declaration. But 
, countries like Tanzania, 

Jamaica, and until 1973 Chile have^sought to put it into 
practice. They've struggled for more control over their 
resources in the international economic order, while 
struggling to reform their national orders as well. 



59. Hanley 



(MAULEY) "For all small Third World countries, their attempt 
to change themselves has to begin with the problem of 
changing the world. If you can't change the world, if 
you can't change the distribution of wealth in the world, 
you haven't a- chance of changing, really, the condition 
of any of the snail Third World parts of that world.'* 



60. Jamaican poor 
and rich 



« 

(MUSIC) The rich get richer and the poor get poorer 
■ Suffering in the land..* , 
(NARRATOR) How is Jamaica trying to change the distribution 

of wealth in the world? And what are the obstacles they 

face? 
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APPENDIX 0 



GLOBAL POTENTIAL 'RATING SCALE 



MATERIAL: 

Will this material help the student... 



1. Learn accurate information about 
another culture? 

2. Decrease egocentric perceptions? 

3. Decrease ethnocentric perceptions? 

4. Decrease stereotypic perceptions? 

5. Increase the student's ability to 
empathize? 

6. Develop constructive attitudes 
toward diversity? 

7. Develop constructive attitudes 
toward change? 

0. Develop constructive attitudes 
toward ambiguity? 

9. Develop constructive attitudes 
toward conflict? 

10. Learn accurate information about 
interdependence and the world as 
a system? 



HIGH 
POTENTIAL 



.5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



LOW 
POTENTIAL 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Foreign Language and International Studies - 1981 Toward Cooperation and 
Integration, page 65 

New York State Department of Education 
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THE SKILLS DEFINED 

The self-management skills which can act as goals In the globalization of a ■ 
program are as follows: . 

D ecreasing Egocentric Perceptions ; 

An overture by his younger American "sister*' to help him make 
friends was constantly met by Jurgen's obdurate: "That is not 
the way to do it, I will-.." 

Decreasing egocentric perceptions Involves: 

- being able to put one's own 5elf-interest In perspective 
of others' self-interests; 

- recognizing the existence of multi -perspectives; 

- accepting' the existence of alternate perspectives as legitimate 
explanations; 

- considering and acting in response to the interests and welfare 
of others; 

- applying such skills as above to classroom, school, home, and to 
peoples everywhere. 

Decreasing Ethnocentric Perceptions ; 

"There are some things which any American knows about all Mexicans: 
Mexicans are bandits, they carry guns, they make love by moonlight, 
they eat food which is too hot, and drink drinks which are too strong, 
they are lazy, they are Communists, they are atheists, they live in 
mud houses and play the guitar all day. And there is one more thing 
which every American knows: that he 1s superior to every Mexican..." 
Hubert Theriaz, Gobd Neighbors (New Haven, Conn. Yale, 1941. p. 306). 

Decreasing ethnocentric perceptions involves: 

- being able to recognize that one's group associations (social, 
national, etc) are ^^eflective of one perspective of existence 
and operation; 

- being able to relate to other groups without judging them by their 
own group's standards; 

- being able to consider and act in response to the interests and 
welfare of other groups in addition to their own; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relation to peoples everywhere. 
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Decreasing Stereotypic Perceptions ; 

"When traveling in Italy* never drink' v^ter— always drink wine.,," • 
"The boys with the long hair arc the duimiies,.." 

Decreasing stereotypic perceptions involves: 

- developing conscious awareness of the danger of any generalized 
statements; 

« developing use of qualifying or modifying statements which avoid, 
or force a test of, generalized characteristics or st;atements ; 

- developing a conscious response mechanism that all characterizations 
or general statements are tentative and subject to change; 

- developing .an ability to apply these skills to classroom, school, 
home, and in relation to peoples everywhere. 

Developing the Ability to Empathize 

"I don't understand why those refugees are so unhappy, the American 
government is footing their bill," 

Developing the ability to empathize involves: 

- being able to "step into another's shoes" and perceive the world 
• as others .perceive .it; 

- being able to describe accurately the thoughts and feelings of 
others; 

- be-; 3 able to make non-derogatory statements from behaviors 
different from their own; 

- being able to explain why others think, feel, or act in the other's 
social or situational setting; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relation to peoples everywhere. 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward Diversity 

Travel agent: "Well, what about Montreal? That's an exciting city." 
Traveler: "Oh, I don't know, I'd be uncomfortable there— you have to 
know how to speak French. 

Developing constructive attitudes toward diversity involves: 

- being able to recognize and accept diversity in physical charac- 
teristics, behavicr, and culture; 
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- being able, to accept diversity as inevitable and natural; 

- being able to respond positively to desireable differences and • 
condemning or reducing undesireable differences; 

- being able to recognize and respond to the moral complexity in 
diverse relationships; 

--being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, 
and in relation to peoples everyv^'here. 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward Change ; 

"1 hope I don^t get Mrs. LaFalce for Russian this year—she always 
makes you do things in Russian, /ifiy irother keeps asking me if I 
have a textbook. . . " 

Developing const- uctive attitudes toward change involves: 

- being aule to perceive change as inevitable and natural; 

- benng able to respond positively to desireable change and condemn 
or impede undesireable change; 

- being able to recognize the broader meaning ramifications of changa 

- being able to recognize and respond to the moral complexities of 
change; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relation to peoples everi'where. 

npvplD£jnq C onstructive Attitudes Toward Ambiguity ; 

CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT* S DECISION TO VISIT MOSCOW STARTLES THE PRESIDENT. 

Developing constructive attitudes toward ambiguity involves: 

- being able to recognize and accept ambiguity as natural and 
inevitable; 

- being able to increasingly tolerate ambiguity; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home, and 
in relations with other people everywhere. 

Developing Constructive Attitudes Toward Conflict ; 

Ronald Reagan's "two-China" policy statement has caused trouble 
with the People's Republic of China. 
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Developing constructive attitudes toward conflict Involves; 

- being able to recognize conflict as inevitable and natural; 

- being able to recognize conflict as potencially manageable 
and to identify, learn, and use alternative methods for 
managing conflict; 

- being able to recognize the moral/ethical complexity involved 
in any conflict; 

- being able to apply these skills to classroom, school, home^ 
and in relation to other people ever^.vhc-re. 

Learning accurate Information about Interdependence and the world as a 
system ;* 

Global education in a school system will equip the student with an under- 
standing and an awareness of global interdependence by providing encourage- 
ment and opportunity to: 

- acquire a basic knowledge of various aspects of the world; 

- develop a personal value and behavior system based on a global 
perspective; 

- understand problems and potential problems that have global implications 

- explore solutions for global problems; 

- develop a practical way of life based on global perspectives; 

- plan for alternative futures; 

- participate responsibly in an interdependent world • 

*From: "Guidelines for Global Education," Michigan Department of Education; 
added to this instrument by Global Learning, Inc.) 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 3028 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY 



• INTEODUCED JUNE 15, 1981 

By Senator J. RXJSSO 

Beferred to Conuiiittee on Education 

A CoNOOTREHT RESoiitmoN to suppott the concept of global 

educ xtiou. 

1 Whereas, The United States is pledged under the Helsinki Agree- 

2 ment to encourage the study of foreigji languages and civilizu- 

3 tions as an important means of expanding connnunications ainonj;; 
i peoples and the strengthening of uiteniatioual cooperation; and 

5 Whereas, There has been established tlie President's Connnission 
G on Foreign Language and International Studies; and 

7 Whereas, The Comniissioner of the TJnitetl States Office of Edxi- 

8 cation lias established a Task Force on Grlobal Education ; and 

9 Whereas, Future world politics must be concerned with sucli issues 

10 as enviromnental protection, energy conservation, population, 

11 food, and satellite communication antl shall require cooperutivr 

12 solutions, deeper understanding, greater patience, and un in- 

13 crease in global awareness in decision making; and 

14 Whereas, The United States is a nr.tion populated by people from 

15 nmny lauds and 1ms contributed its material resources unci tlu^ 

16 lives of its citizens to the resolution of conflicts among nution.s : 

17 and 

18 Whereas, During the past decade, the percentage of America s 

19 gross national product dependent upon export has doubled; and 

20 Whereas, One-third of the profits of American corporatiojis counts 

21 from tlioir exports or from foreign investment. an<l one-third 

22 of America's farm produce is exported; and 

23 Whereas, By virtue of its geographic location, the presence of 

24 many multi-national companies and over 3,000 New Jersey buseil 

25 firms, this State will play a pivotal role in world connnerce; and 



26 Wherkas, The Council, of Chief State School Officers, ii; its 1977 

27 policy statement -booklet, has urged State education agejicie.s 

28 with the assistance of the Federal Govcrmuent to initiate pro- 

29 grains in education for glol)al interdei)endence; and 

30 Whereas, A study of civic education in nine countries found that 

31 students from the United States ranked next to the l)otton] in 

32 * Imowledge of international organizations ami j^lohal processes; 

33 and 

34 Whkrhas, The basic ami of international education is to permit 

35 students to consider the critical questions and issues relative 
3R to other cultures free from the biases of their own culture; and 

37 Whereas, The concept of glol)al education is concerned with tin* 

38 coximionalities among limnankind as well as the diversities of 

39 their cultures with their different value systems frames of rof- 

40 erence, and views of the world; and 

41 WuEUEAS, Formal education is our l)est guard agaijist lailun»s of 

42 awareness, understanding, and rationality; now, thev<»fur(». 

1 Be rr kesolvkd by the tSenale of the Hiate of Xfiv Janeif (the 

2 General Assembly concurring): 

1 That the State Boards of Education and iiiglier Education, tho 

2 Commissioner of Education, the Chancellor of Higher Education, 

3 local school boards and administrators, and teachers of social 

4 studies curricula a concept of global interdepesidonce: ajid arc 

5 reiiuested to pursue the benefits offered by tiie Federal Uovernnnmt 
() and to lend sup])ort to those individuals or histitutions of educa- 
7 tion and higher education who may wish to pursue those benefits. 

1 Be it further resolved. That a duly authenticated I'opy of this 

2 resolution be trajismitted to the State Boards of Education and 

3 Higher Education, the Commissioner of Education and the Chan- 

4 cellor of Higher Education for distrilmtion to local school district;.-. 
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